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Ww worthy 
expansive canvas © 
Bierstadt. The tabl 
land terminates 
ruptly in an e 
ment. Beneath s 
boundless meadow 
lands as rich as any 
agricultural Eneland 
They slope gently 
the river, 
ing headlong 
gorge, with the 
and roar of the W 
poo! upon it, gradua 
subsides into a tra 
quil stream as the bol 
outlines of the bank 
above Lewiston 
Vay into broad sn 


plains. Across the 
gorge is the Bunke 
Hill of Canada, crown 
ed by 1ts lofty shaft 
Few monuments in the 
world have SO iM pos 
ing an effect in the 
landscape as the lon 
ly form of Broek tow 
ering in the blue elouds 
far above the heights 
of Queenston. 
Nestling under 
shadow of her mou 
tain is Lewiston, s 
named in 1805 for Go 
ernor Morgan Lewis, of 
New York 
treme north, beyond 
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s edge her ancient fron 
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‘Geology is a noble sei 
‘says Taine in his tour 
ot through the Pyrenees 
Upon Lewiston summit its 
ieories have flourished 
vas here, equally distant 
om the present cataract 
nd from the outlet of the 
er seven mules that 
e were formerly supposed 
»gveta comprelhi hnsive 1dea 
the origin and progress 
Niagara Falls In his 
S eye the CTeOLOGISI 
sed a transverse barrier 
from Lewiston Ridge to 
Queenston Heights Over 
S precipice, some 200,000 
ears ago, said he, poured 
e united affluents of the 
pper lakes This belief 
neerning the remote e 
nning of the Niagara 
Crorge, SO simple that the 
voungest child ean under 
stand it, to the great mysti 
cation of the unscientifie, THE WHIRLPOOL RAPIDS 
has been partially set aside 
for the more reasonable, if 
more complicated, one now favorably re- resort, that modern conjectures concern 


ived by some of the leading geologists ing its past should be moré 


of the United States, which makes the known 


orge between the present falls and the Since the original sur I ti rorge 
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hack-drivers continue t »> quote the theory ting their way up the gorge from Le 
vhich traces the progress of the cataract ton, began their existence, as one ¢: 


back from Lewiston, it is well, in the dawn more than a mise north o 


ing of a new era for Niagara as a place of 
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for while there 1 


the crows” 
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fact, we are actually in the neighborhood 
witnessed the birth of America’s mag 

nificent inland commerce. 

forge is made easie} 


The walk up the 


by leaving the train where the engine 


Near 
by are the exposed foundations and anch- 
the old 


remnants of its heavy cables flap and 


slows up this side of the mountair 


ors of Suspension-bridge. Th 
sway across the gorge between Lewiston 
and Queenston like an empty clothes line 
At left is a tunnel cut through the 
side of the rock. 


our 
It looks like a ruined 
arch: 
tr 
banks of the Niagara are not crow ned Wit! 


but although the surrounding coun 


is rich in tradition and history, the 
castles. Some one in the party remem 
that Mr. Benson J. Lossing has a 


sketch of it in the Pictorial Field Book 
and it is well to say here a preliminary 


bers 


’ . 1 ; 
reading of this careful historian Vastly en 
hances the enjovment of a tramp through 


the battle country of the war of 1812. 
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Two of the three sides are steep, 
the rest of the river 

The other is a sheer slope of 
al forest, at which the water rushes 
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he tremendous force acquired in i 
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switt descent To account for this wood 


ivity carries one far deeper into the 


fathomless ages than any possible calcula 


tions as to the period required for the falls 


the gorge from () ieenston. 


Through an unwillingness to believe 


commonly received theory that the 
vity of this basin is due to the ero 
ff the water striking constantly 


the bank, and believing the mys 
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‘ious weakness of the northwestern end 


the Whirlpool indicated traces of the 


1 outlet of a former river, was begun 
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neconcelved t 
he present Tonawanda carving out, 1 
ye riod preceding t ie lee Age. a channe 


iras the Whirlpool for its destined 
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itaract 1s readily understood |: 


he Vhir POO! Lie Tonawanda had iso 


et through What now 1s the closed. wo 
ed side of the basin known as the St. D 
id’s Valley. The modern river, follo 





of a preceding 


yuickly excavated that part of the gon 
between the Whirlpool and Lewiston 
how raplaly Is seehr DY noting that thre 
Niagara limestone hich at the pou 
ere the present falls tumble over it 


th) . } ‘ yt t } + 
Lhick, has a Gepth ol ut t 


and twenty feet in the lower gore 


Krom the Whirlpool DAS most 


eC 


trians avail themselves of the rapid transit 


of the inclined railway to reaseend to thi 
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Having reerossed the bridge and mac 


our wav to Prospect Park. the CePOLOE'! 


of the expedition points from the parapet 
cross the Canadian bank to a secondar 
rage, now crowned 
over whieh, perhaps the tal S precipitat 


themseives pertore Lhe vev all 





ward march, 

This reolocical tramp ended just 
sundown in a supplementary expedition 
through the chill shades of Goat Island 
as the tall leafless oaks were darkling 
against the brilliant after-clow in th: 
‘st There are no sight-seers to disturb 
with their chatter at this season, and the 
forest solitude was unbroken, save by the 
rustle of the fallen leaves and acorns 
which we trod underfoot. 

Issuing forth from beneath these late 
autumnal shadows at the furthest point 
of the Three Sister Islands, the rapids were 
so high that they seemed about to over 
flow the land. 

In the fast waning twilight it was in 
dicated how that accommodating little 
stream, the Tonawanda, shaped the rap 
ids and islands that form the beautiful 
scenery above the falls. 

The Tonawanda’s waters represented 
no such tremendous volume as does the 
Niagara to-day. They were merely the 
drainage of a tract of land of perhaps 1500 
square miles, a basin formed in the soft 
rocks of the Onondaga salt group lying 
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between two limestone ridges, one of cor 
niferous rock, barring up the present out- 
let of Lake Erie, the other (northern) bar- 
rier being the upper portion of the Niagara 
limestone ledge over which the waters of 
the Niagara Falls are now precipitated 
Furthermore this valley was bounded on 
the west by the water-shed of the Dundas 
Valley, in Canada, and on the east by that 
of the Genesee River. Flowing north in 
one broad stream, these waters gradually 
the lowest boundary, 
Exhibiting the usual 
tendency of water to unite in one stream, 


cut their way over 
the Niagara ridge. 


these sister rivulets, flowing over the lime 


2 Ae 
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stone bed, became one river somew here to 
the north of Goat Island, which then, in 
stead of terminating in an abrupt bluff, 
extended northerly perhaps 600 or 700 feet 
further than now. From this point the 
Tonawanda excavated a bed due north to 
Lake Ontario by way of the W hirlpool 
David's Valley. 

volume of 
water was aided largely by atmospheric 


and the now buried St 

This comparatively small 

erosion in deepening the omtlet, because 

the upper portions of the limestone are 

formed of thin slabs, while the lower 

part, that which now forms the edge of 
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the falls, represent heavy, thick, almost 
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Chalill 

In In the Tormation of 1 
merous littie island the remnants ¢ 
vhich are knovy us now unde 
names of Goat, Luna, Bath, and the 
Sister islands 

With the descend ¢ frosts of 
Ice Age the earth’s crust in this lat 


tude vas covered With olacie rs 100 


leet * more in thickness Meltin 
slow] In the course of a long period 
face beneath was found to ha 
considerably Changed its aspect Dur 
Ing the ice pe riod the limestone ride 
that in the preceding age formeda da 
f Bi y. ( ‘ | . au \ 
from bullaio to Canada broke away 


Thus Lake Erie was de stined, with the 


subsiding of the inland sea, to have 


free outlet he ancient Tona 
wanda Valley. 

Before the Ice Age the basins of 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario had bee: 
occupied by a series of rivers, those of 
Lake Erie finding their outlet through 
Canada into Ontario's at a point about 
opposite Dunkirk. Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, meantime, far overflowing 
their present boundaries, were one vast 
inland sea, which subsided simulta 
neously until separated by Lewiston 
Ridge. To have had the supposed falls 
start at Lewiston, it would have been 
necessary for Ontario to lower its level 
more rapidly than Lake Erie. Ancient 
beach marks show, on the contrary, 
that the two lakes fell together, their 
relation at first being like that now 
existing between Lake Erie and Lake 
Huron, two large bodies of water con 
nected by a swift stream. Separated 
at length by the Lewiston Ridge, Lake 
Ontario fell slowly, with long pauses 
Lake Erie, with an excess of 20,000,000 
cubie feet of water a minute pouring 
into her for which to find an outlet, 
made short work of excavating the 
gorge between Lewiston and_ the 
W hirl pool Here meeting the an 
cient Tonawanda’s valley, the water 
naturally acce pted the bed already cut 
for it—a fact accounting for the sud 
den turn the river makes here. We 
cannot comprehend the period of time 
represented DY the erosion of the rock 
bed above the Whirlpool. The course 
of the preglacial Tonawanda, how 
ever, must have been broken by three 
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rock's Monument 


edead In he 


ee ! ah 
er Wre hn erecte d 


he ore 


at hlre 
our W hole pedes 
vhich gives a 
rom here 
‘pool and the 

f the near 

a distant 

t field of Lundy’s 
We diseern the long gap of the 

David’s Valley, through 
ging from the northwest side of the Whirl 


the country to St. David's, 


W hich, emer 


pool, iCTross 


flowed the ancient Tonawanda 


To day 


the valley of this river-bed is a highway. 


Under the shadow of its hoary cliffs, much 
like those which frown above the present 
Niagara, the Canada Southern Railway 
passes to descend into the open Ontario 


just beyond St. David's, a village 


plain 


two miles west of Queenston, where are 


remains of the old elitfs of the pre 


lacial Tonawanda 


Another pedestrian excursion which is 


the sojourner at Niagara is as 


the naturalist as is the one already 


deseri ed to the seolowist Its course 1S 


from Queenston along the Canadian bank 


tf to the town of 


at the base » old 


picturesqueness of 
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FROM BROCK’S MONUMENT. 


the river at this point harmonizes wel 


with the apparently unexplored loveli 


ness of the natural growths of ferns, vines 
Mon 


and wild flowers alone the marein, 
fo rt 


arch trees overshadow the narrow 


path, shooting straight into the upper air 
their roots exposed, and clinging to the 
shelving banks, or clasped tightly around 
huge bowlders, which they hold in place 

No such walk is possible on the Amer 
the 
the 
precipice destroyed the sylvan beauty of 


ican side, for engineering talent 


which achieved railroad along the 
the bank below, filling it up with stones 
and hewn off to lay the track 
Similarly on the Canadian side the once 


famous Hennepin, or * 


re eks 


La Grosse Roche,” 
near Queenston, is scarcely to be distin 
guished from the main bank, since the 
space originally separating it from the 
shore has been closed by débris accumu 
lated when the cables were sunk for the 
old Suspension-bridge. As dense with 
matted foliage as any unexplored moun 

tain cafion of the far West, this path be 
tween Queenston and the Whirlpool is as 
narrow as the way of life, and destruction 
as sure to him who steps out of it. On 
the one side is the river, on the other the 
vertical cliff. Last 
shadows of the evening twilight overtook 


abrupt season the 


a party of pedestrians here, and, afraid to 
retrace their steps, a hopeless attempt to 
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THORN-TREES 


1804, Tom Moore used every day to stroll 


ip the road on the river-bank as far as an 


d oak-tree which stood midway in the 


ith. Moved one afternoon by the sound 
"a woodpecker tapping at the bark over 
s head, he was inspired to write the bal 
id beginning: 


heart 


NEAR NIAGARA 


] } 


the enemies’ ins all along 


minute-g the 
opposite river-bank firing a salute of re 
spect. Hither from Kingston came in 
1792 Prince Edward, Duke of Kent 
of Quee n Victoria 


, father 
Landed at Newark by 
a pleasure schooner, he was received by a 
salute of 


at Navy 
Hall 


From thence the royal party wound 
their way en 


guns and entertained 


horseback bv the narrow 
river road to the falls 


Returning, they 


were entertained with a war-dance by Lhe 


Mohaw KS. headed by Brant himse if 


We approach the beautiful town of 





NEW 


hrough an aromatic pine forest, 


Van oak wood, iy Para 


ssuceeeded i 


inde r WhoOsS¢ 


lordly areades 
from surrounding 
midsummer 
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open heath, on the edge 
stand, *‘ outlawed, lonely, and 

a picturesque clump of thorn-trees 

One of the best known writers of the Do 
and author of that powerful his 


Chien dOr, Mr. Wil 


liam Kirby, a resident of Niagara, traces 


miiNION, 
romance Le 


torical 


the planting of these trees as far back as 
to the period of the French occupation of 


Kort Niagara 


he poet beautifully relates how 


In one of his series of Cana- 


oldest of these French thorns, 
de enough for two,” 
of Roussillon, 


ht 


forget his chatelaine in 


Quebee w brig 


h Rock of Up 
ILS proua capl 
11) Llie 
Nassau, and 


iV as 


past as 


distine 

al 

&¢ contemporane 
Here 


most 


war of independence 


tne 


| busy ecitv of western New 


hours ride of 


short 
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hineteenth 


upon a Spot of intensest quiet 


the shadow hose 1VV-mMantle 


chureh tower sieep trusted se) 


vants of the Georges, Tories an 
their Indian allies 

The place has been overtake 
that 


commercial prosperity whieh fu 


by none of unpicturesg ue 
ther up the frontier threatens to 


destroy all the natural beauties 
of the river-banks 

The We Canal 
Grand Trunk and Great Western 
railway 
Niagara the 


trade, and 


lland and thie 


diverted fron 


SVstems 
great part of 

with it that 
erowth and activity which have 


carrying 


signalized the neighboring cities 
of Canada ‘Refuse the Wel 
entrance to 
the 


land Canal vou 


town,” said commissioners 


‘‘and the grass will grow in you 
streets.” The prediction has been 


Catharines is a flourishing 


realized. St 
neighbor, while Niagara, with a harbor 
in which the of England 
ride, sees her main thoroughfares a com 
pasture. the turf 
to the door-steps of the brass-knockered 
wide - windowed the 
the town 
the villas 


havy might 


mon Cows crop up 


houses, and classic 
will through 
The alleged business part of 


goose roams at 
= 
centres around the post-oflice. 

The rush of business, however, is neve. 
such, even in the season of the summe) 
boarder, as to prevent the proprietor of 
one of the most modern-looking of shops 
in the town from turning the key in the 
lock at high noon while he goes home to 
dinner 

The public business street bisects the 
town, and there are about five hundred 
acres of government land in two expan 
sive commons lying on either side of the 
During the pe 
riod of our visit a brigade of the red-coated 


village, north and south. 


militia of the Dominion was encamped o1 
thie 


outskirts of the leafy colonnades of Para 


1] 


the breezy southern heath, just on 


dise Grove, on the blutf opposite Youngs 
town The unwonted bustle and stir ere 

ated by the militia of the Dominion in the 
sleepy old town made it the more easy to 
that 
when Niagara, then Newark, figured asa 


summon a picture of remote past 


gay frontier military post 
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the Revolution. Students and specia 
ists who have 


investigated the story 
a flight equalled only by that of thi 
Huguenots af 





ter the revocation of t 


Ediet of Nantes, have been led to admit 


the spirit o 


f unselfish patriotism wi 
led over one hundred 


thousand f ic 

tives to self-exile. While the Pile 
‘athers came to America leisurely, bi 

ing 


n 
their household woods and their ela 
planned the de- ters with them, the United Empire Loy 
W hile 1 


alists, it has been well said, ‘* bleedia 


vith the wounds of seven vears of i 


left ungathered the crops of their ric 
farms on the Mohawk and in New Je) 
sey, and, stripped of every earthly posses 
sion, braved 


Royal” stroll — fire the terrors of the unbroken 
wilderness from the Mohawk to Lake On 
ilar outlines are still tario.” Inhabited to-day by the descend 
ants of these pioneers, the old-fashioned 
loyalty and conservatism of the Niagara 
district is the more conspicuous by con 


rassy ramparts of old Fort 


he open plains which 
Here landed, in 1783 
nited Empire Loyalists, 
» their oaths of alle 


} 


1 trast with neighboring republicanism ove) 
e King, quitted t 


heir freeholds the river. 
and honor in the Near Fort George, less than a century 
the unbroken ago, stood the first 


Parliament House of 
Upper Canada 


a building rude in com 


issomewhat familiar parison with the massive pile, the Bishop's 


Nova Seotia and 


Palace, used for a similar purpose at Qui 
bee, but memorable for one at least of t} 
itten of the suf many 


he expatriated Loyal ( 
liberal laws its homespun repr 
ons endured by ‘‘the sentatives enacted. Here, seventy years 

With the before President Lincoln’s Emancipation 
in American Proclamation, the first United Empir 


t writers do not Loyalist Parliament, like the embattled 
it the Loyalists of farmers at Concord, fired a shot heard 
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Traces of t lish ponds which 
rrounded it may still » detected in the 
een depressions of t ie river-bank Where 
stood \ landed gentleman and ;: hristian patriotism 


mber of the British House o ‘ariyv settiers of the 


1S Governor Simcoe voluntaril c Lhe memory ¢ 


¢ 


ished the luxuries of his beat ‘ul tler’s Range) 


olish nome and est { Dury l lf for Indian Aff 


wilde rness, and > A tive ) M issacre memory 


f hus aA ! ‘of St. Mark's ¢ 


rs for the service o 
tablishing the government f Canada 
broad and secure ations We 
id of the first Governor of Upper ( ma 
2 lived Ia hovie and hospitable 
nner, “without price 
cuard consisted of fo ir 
© Came from 
George, close by, ¢ 
morning and 
hh 
‘irs. Simcoe not on 
rvmed the duties 
a mother, but 
husband's secret 
e was a gifted draughts 
Man, and her m Lps and 
ins served Governor Sim 
Ln laying out the towns 
new colony 
George and 
of the old Parlia 
nent building is a low red 
rick cottage where the ex 


President of the Confeder 





ites, Jefferson Davis, 

ived for some time as the 
iest of Senator Mason. 

Niagara was a famous re 


sort for the Confederate 


eaders, and a pretty domi 


i@ on the ridge overlook 
ng the lake is poin 
is having been the 

f General Breckinridge 


1 1864. ARK'S CHURCH 
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around 
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nizing well 


the faded quaint 


station and 
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be 


i has had but three 
the beginning. The church it 
est but one in Upper Canada, 
in LSO2 
The names in the earlier pages Ol 
egister represent the different nationa 
ties which made up the motley populatio 
e of astirring frontier town—Eneglish, Iris 
tion has Seotch, Krench, pte and hegroe 
ybloquy cast upon vith a generous sprinkling of Tories fron 
ier writers of Amer he Hudson and Mohawk Colonel But 
een due to the hea meet importance as the first citizen of t) 
toat time town is indicated from the beg inhing 


a can ast the record of his death in the number 


{ as St varents who paid him the compliment o 
I 


ar table 
emory of an offi- calling their children after him 
the glorious namesakes in Upper Canada at that time 


A val were a progeny searcely less numero 
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9 


to 16, have found a 
f. Tho 
Keng 


f transportation Tot ¢ 


Prom 


11S TOO ee parties of ch 
land annually, the 
12 or 


sulin 


sxceeding 


heh Lis 


ld, 
the 
th 


ounds sterling for eae 


dine moment 


girl 


the orphanage across the ocean. 


all venses from 


CX} 


in London until e 1S 


escue 


1th 


» children have been adopted by fam 
es in Ont and with seareely an ex 


irlo, 


on ma eood, industrious women. 


ea 


Old Fort Mississauga, its wall 


northeast of the tow) f Niaga 


rer } lal 
on a blutf above the lake, and in the 


ined areh 
Bu it 
serves te 


bleak Dx 


nooks and erannies of its ru Ss 


numerable pigeons nest. from 


ruins of the ancient town, it ) 


1OnS Of t 


t})< 
thal 


pin mind tradit 


cember’s night when t 100 inhabitants 


he 
Ol 
the 


Canadian winter 


the little setthement were turned into 


streets to brave the ice and snow ¢ 
To Ene 


sorbed in a deadly struggle with Napo- 


land, then ab 


eon, this frontier war of 1812 was as no 


thing in comparison with the mightier 


issue at stake, but of vital moment to the 


ploneers fleeing from the whirlwind of fire 


and sword which, beginning with Newark, 
the whole frontier, to culminate in 


S vept 


Buffalo, then the 1] 
lement on the Niagara border. 


the burning of argest 
we tt 

Exact iy opposite is Fort Niagara, whose 
ramparts command a sweeping view of 
Lake Ontario, with distant ¢ 


limpses of To- 
The 


it 


ronto when the atmosphere is clear. 
history of Fort Niagara, knit up 


ll America’s past, from before the 


as IS 


wi 
Wi 


th a 
time when the French king, dal] 


a, ying with 
Vou. LXXV. 147.—22 


No 


his favorites 


only for furs 


Morgan in 


portant 


Moi 


SLOOE 


al, 


tre 
l cross eightes 
on, “ Regnat, 
Christus 
ancient dial to mark the course of t 
[t was in February, 1679, that LaS 


wanting t 


a 
inseript vinere, 


and overt © ¢ ibe 

he 
alle, 
0 obtain supple ~ for his proposed 
ship the Griffon the 
mouth of the ¢ 


Niag ira 


lake t 


then t ie al 


‘ayuca miles 


above Falls, vrecked, 


and the oo rough Ss VOY 


age by canoe or brigan } mut on 


( 


SHOW-ShoesS, WITH ONLY LWO men is his com 


to draw h baggage, 


He 


AacTOSS 


panlons, al 
! 


Kingst 


l’rontenaec, now 
el 


suri 


for Fort mn 


had to trav 
the f 
ther 
him 


over twenty agues 


if 
i 


rozen ace oO and Fa 


Sho 


und Tonty accompanied 

La 
the Tortress, 
loats the 
r 
English, 


Hennepin 
as far as Niagara 


\\ 
Wi e Lhnere 


the outlines of 


tf now f 


paile 


re 
! 


traced 
hl whose 
“a pe - ‘ 
embiem of the repubiie, but which, allt 


wned by French 
t] 
engagements in their strife for 
the New World. 

No regul 
structed 


ana 
t hard-fought 


Witnessed some ol i@ mos 


mastery ol 


ar defensive vork was con 


on the S rude 
of 1679 until 
fortified the 
in words equally true to-day, 
as the most beautiful, pleasing, and advan 


Called 
Nonville, after the marquis, 


LLils 


the 


tongue ot 


stockade 
Nony ille 


scribing it, 


Marquis de 


land, de- 


tageous on the whole lake al at first 


Fort de 


name soon gave place to t 


this 
1 
he m 


Many 
iave at different 


In 


losure 


re ap} 
priate one of Fort Niagara inter 
| 


cting character nerioad 
esung Characters | periods 


made the fort their abode. 1780 a 
hand 


occupied by Colone 


house within its ¢ 
1G 


was 
It 


was also the home of both Butlers, father 


some he 


iy Johnson 
and son, as well as of Capta n Joseph 
Brant From here young Walter Butler 
marched to tle Cherry Valley Massacre 


Montour also, w both 
the Cherry Valley and Wyoming massa 


her two 


Catharine ho was at 


cres, at one time took refuge witl 
sons at Fort Niagara. 
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Mrs 


the 


entered Maverineg's 


_ she 
room Alice first saw pictures, 
the bric-a-brac, 


flowers, the dazzle of 


the invalid 
among her pillow s, and vi idly expectant 


the 


o and then propped 
She seemed all eager eyes to the 
if the strong resemblance 


ul 


iad made for her. 


er features, and of the caref 


ick woman | 
forms of suffering are ab- 
Al had 
geht of this spectre of what had 


h all 


and ice to hide a 


repug 


been a pretty woman. Through the 


vith which so many years of flat 
ection in her little world had 
hie r Mrs M ivering probably did 
the girl’s shrinking, or, if 
the 


ie Would 


iby 
she did, 
embarrassment 


She had satisfied 


or natural 
feel 

hat she was looking her best, and 
* cap and the lace jacket she wore 
softened her 


of bed 


richly embroidered crimson silk 


becoming, and 


nts: the hangings « 


her 


vere part of the coquetry of her 


iabit had taken all 


from which | 
ehast 


t she was proud of 


liness: 
» was not aware of the scent 
that insisted through the odor of 
flowers 
he lifted herself on her elbow as Dan 
Alice, and the girl felt 
light thrown 
upon her from head to foot in the moment 
The 


l’s set look broke into a smile, and 


approached witl 


as if an intense had been 
of searching serutiny that followed. 
invali 
she put out her hand, neither hot nor cold, 
but 


ture, and pulied Alice down and kissed 


of a dry, neutral, spiritual tempera- 
her. 

‘Why, <« 
} 7 . ] 
she exclaimed, 


to 


‘hild, your hand's like ice!” 
ble. ‘We 


without D 
from warm 


that 


pream 
used came a 
heart 

‘I guess it comes from a cold grapery 
this case, mother,” said Dan, with his 


‘T’ve Alice 
And perhaps a little excite 


Say 


nM 


laugh. just been running 
through it 
ment—’ 
Excitement?” echoed his mother. 
‘Cold grapery, I dare say, and very silly 
here’s no occasion for 
Sit 


f you, Dan; but 


excitement, as if we were strangers. 


EAN 


HOPES. 
HOWELLS 


down in that chair, my dear. And, Dan, 
you go round to the other side of the be d 
I want Alice all to f | 


photograph a week ago, and I’ve thought 


mvsel Saw vou} 


about you for ages since, and wondered 


] . } 
vhether you would approve of your old 
friend,” 

‘*Oh yes,” rl, 


ing a tremor; and Dan’s eves were suf 


whispe red the a} Suppress 


fused with grateful tears at his mother’s 
graciousness 

Alice’s reticence seemed to pleas the 
invalid. ‘‘I hope you'll like all your old 
friends here; you've begun with the worst 
among us, but perhaps you like him the 


I do.” 


just hi: 


ihe 


best because he’s the worst: 


‘You may believe lf of thi: 
Ali 


ice,” eried Dan. 
Then the 
half you like best,” 


best half, or the 
Mrs. Mavering 
There must be something good in him 
you Have tl 
you home, my dear?” 
‘We've all made a stagger 


believe 
said 
if like him. ey welcomed 
rt,’ 


Alice was faltering over the 


at 
Dan, while 
words which were so slow to come 

** Don't try to answer my formal stu 
You that’s 


enough, and more than enough of speech 


pidities. are welcome, and 
es. 
up 9”? 
‘*Oh, very.” 
‘* Was it cold ? 
‘*Not at all. The cars were very hot.” 
‘*Have you had any snow yet at Bos- 
ton ?” 
“No, none at all yet 
‘*Now I feel that 
I hope you found everything in your 


Did you have a comfortable journey 


we're talking sense. 
things as I 
would like, and so I inquire.” 
‘“There’s everything,” — si 
‘We're very comfortable.” 
**Tm very glad. [had Dan look; he’s 
my house-keeper; he understands me bet 
ter than my girls; he’s like 
That's what makes us so fond of each oth 
But 
he has his good points, Dan has. He's 
very amiable, and I was too, at his age 
and till I came here. But I'm not going 
to tell you of his good points; I dare say 
you've found them out. I]! tell you about 
his bad ones. He says you're very seri- 
Are you?” She pressed the girl's 


room? I ean’t look after 


uid Alice. 
me, 


more, 


er; it’s a kind: of personal vanity. 


ous. 












hand, which she had kept in hers, and 
revarded her keenly. 
Alice dropped her eyes at the odd ques 
tion ‘*‘T don’t know.” she faltered. 
Sometimes.” 
Well. that’s good. Dan’s frivolous.” 
‘Oh, sometimes—only sometimes!” he 
interp sed. 


He's frivolous, and he’s very light- 


nded: but he’s none the worse for 


‘Oh, thank you,” said Dan; and Alice, 


Il puzzled, laughed provisionally. 


‘No; I want vou to understand that 
He's light-hearted too, and that’s a great 
1 in this world. If you're serious 


ll be apt to be heavy-hearted, and 


you'll find Dan of use. And I hope 

ell know how to turn your seriousness 

to account too. He needs something to 
ceep him down—to keep him from blow- 
ng away. Yes. it’s very well for people 
» be opposites. Only they must under 


tand each other. If they do that, then 
ey get along Licht-heartedness or 
heavy -heartedness comes to the same 
ng if they know how to use it for each 
er You see, [ve got to be a creat 
ilosopher lying here ; nobody dares 

mitradict me or interrupt me when I’m 

mstrueting my theories, and so I get 

nem perfeet 

‘*T wish I could hear them all,” said 
\lice, with sincerity that made Mrs. Mav 
ering laugh as light-heartedly as Dan 

nself, and that seemed to suggest the 
next thing to her. 

“You ean for the asking, almost any 
time. Are you a very truthful person, 
my dear? Don’t take the trouble to deny 
it if vou are,” she added, at Alice’s stare. 

You see I’m not at all conventional, 
ind you needn't be. Come! tell the truth 
for onee, at any rate. Are you habitually 
truthful ?” 

‘Yes, I think I am,” said Alice, still 
staring. 

**Dan’s not,” said his mother, quietly. 

“Oh, see here, now, mother! Don't 
give me away!” 

‘He'll tell the truth in extremity, of 
‘ourse, and he'll tell it if it’s pleasant, al 
ways; but if you don’t expect much more 
of him you won't be disappointed; and 
you ean make him of great use.” 

“You see where I got it, anyway, Alice,” 
said Dan, laughing across the bed at her. 

Yes, you got itfrom me: Lown it. A 
great part of my life was made up of mak- 
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ing life pleasant to others by fibbing. I 
stopped it when I came here.” 

‘Oh, not altogether, mother!’ urged 
her son ‘**You mustn't be too hard on 
yourself.” 

She ignored his interruption. ** You'll 
find Dan a great convenience with that 
agreeable habit of his You can get him 
to make all your verbal excuses for you 


he'll do it beautifully), and dietate all the 


i 


thousand and one little lying notes you'll 
have to write; he won't mind it in the 
least, and it will save you a great wear 
and tear of conscience.” 

“Go on, mother, go on,” said Dan, 
th delighted eyes that asked of Alice if 


it were not all perfectly charming. 


‘** And you can come in with your ha 
bitual truthfulness where Dan wouldn't 
know what to do, poor fellow You'll 
have the moral courage to come right t 
the point when he would like to shilly 
shally, and you can be frank while he’s 
trying to think how to make y-e-s spell 
no. 

“Any other little compliments, mo- 
ther ?” suggested Dan 
‘No,” said Mrs. Mavering: ‘‘ that’s all 
I thought I'd better have it off my mind: 
I knew you'd never get it off yours, and 






Alice had better know the worst It is 
the worst, my dear, and if I talked of him 
till doomsday I couldn’t say any more 
harm of him. I needn't tell you how 
sweet he is; you know that, 'm sure; but 
you can’t know yet how gentle and for- 
bearing he is, how patient, how full of 
kindness to every living soul, how un 
selfish, how 

She lost her voice. ‘‘Oh, come now, 
mother,’ Dan protested, huskily 

Alice did not say anything; she bent 
over, without repugnance, and cathered 
the shadowy shape into her strong young 
arms, and kissed the wasted face, whose 
unearthly coolness was like the leaf of a 
flower against her lips. ‘‘ He never gave 
me a moment's trouble,” said the mother, 
‘‘and I'm sure he'll make you happy. 
How kind of you not to be afraid of me 

‘* Afraid!” cried the girl, with passion- 
ate solemnity. ‘‘I shall never feel safe 
away from you!” 

The door opened upon tke sound of 
voices, and the others came in. 

Mrs. Pasmer did not wait for an intro- 
duction, but with an affectation of im 
pulse which she felt Mrs. Mavering would 
penetrate and respect, she went up to the 
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Dan’s mother had never imagined so delightful a time 
‘*Oh, Mrs. Mavering, I don’t wonder your 
children love their home 


tion.’ 


mda tl 
about their ehi It's a revela 


conveyed 


XXXIV 


est ‘She’s a eat, Dan,” said his mothe) 
her bed, which seemed quietly, and not without liking, when 
- honor, while looked im for his good night kiss after the 
place on the left, ! rest were gone; “'a pertect tabby. But 
s skill in fenee. : your Alice is sublime 


her encounter with Mrs. Pas ‘Oh, mother 
vith her strong voiee, 


‘She's a little foo sub] 
vour banjo, Molly 


ime for me. But 
you're young, and you can stand it 

Dan laughed with delight. ‘Yes. J 
do!” eried Mrs. Pasmer. think I can, mother. <All I ] 
chance.” 


ask 1s the 
and interesting | 


adies had taken it up, * Oh, vou’re very much m love, both of 


She had vou; there’s no doubt about that. What 
Mrs. Mavering again, and she_ I } 
l winningly upon her 


» to hear it 


mean is that she’s very high strung 

very intense She has ideals any on 
virl with a puzzled ean see that 

she broug] 


ht her banjo in from 


irded Lhe 


Dan took it all for praise * Wes. 
said, eagerly, ‘‘that’s what I told 
And that will be the best 
wild air after another, for me. 


oom and sat dow With it phe 


you 
he severity of her stare a little as thine about it 
| have 20 ideals,” 
them with an evidence ‘Well, vou must find out 
are, and live up to them.” 


what hers 
aining in her naive effectiveness 


were some Mexican sones which ‘Oh, there won't be any trouble about 
id learned in a late visit to their that,” said Dan, buoyantly. 

‘You must help her to find them out 
1 Winter's sojourn in Louisiana. too.” He look puzzled. ‘* You mustn't 


ier sister accompanied her on the expect the child to be too definite at first 


ry, and some creole melodies caught 


vith the hard, resolute profi nor to be always right, even when she's 
\ hich one might have € xpectea of full of ide als 


You must be very patient 
lice Mavering, but with 


} 

a sympathy with her, Dan.” 

vhich was perhaps the expression of her “Oh, LT will, mother! You know that 

re the family kindliness. How could I 
‘children seem to have been ey Alice ?” 

said Mrs. Pasmer, with a sigh 


ever be impatient with 
‘* Very forbearing, and very kind, and 
indefatigably forgiving, Ask 
to stop ? she : 


in he pleaded, turning from ther how to behave.” 
Mrs. Mavering to Molly. 


t] yg envy. ‘Oh, you’re not go your fa 

Dan promised to do so,with a laugh at 
rheu- the joke. It 
said Eunice, from the 


I think Dan had better do the had never occurred to him 
that his father was particularly exempla 


matic uncle now,” 
plano ry in these things, or that his mothe 
Oh yes! the rheumatic uncle—do,” idolized him for what seemed to Dan sim 
Mrs. Pasmer ‘**We know the rheu 
’she added, with a glance at sick whims and freaks and moods. HH: 

Dan looked at her too, as if doubt 


her approval; and then he told in 


ply a matter-of-course endurance of hei 


broke forth into a vehement protest of his 
cood intentions, to which his mother did 
not seem very attentive. After a while 
talk of his friend the she asked, 

foreman. It made them all laugh. ‘*Ts she always so silent, Dan?” 

Mrs. Pasmer was the gayest; she let ‘Well, not with me, mother.  O! 
herself go, and throughout the evening course she was a little embarrassed; she 
she flattered right and left, and said, in didn’t know exactly what to say, I sup 
her good-night to Mrs. Mavering, that she pose—” 


‘ter a 


. Yankee story which he had 


vorked up trom tie 
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“Oh, I rather liked that. 
; t] And 


a rattie-pate 
iainted; we shall like eac] 


| understand me when you bring her 
yme here to ii | , 


Yes, 


ad Stoo} 


; and 
her hastil 

nh 

any 


more now, 


ffer for it to-mor 


’ 1 
‘e his mother 

hich spored 

pieasure mn 


the 


e unqualified and enthu 


praises—he 


ie had been heaping upon 


»> tO bed With them 


in his thought 
to dream upon his perfeet tri 


mip 
pik 


Mrs. Pasmer 


ressing, and in calm 


long time 

, , 
on iOown al 
mands which the differe 


ntevent 

evening had made upon her resources 
‘It has certainly 

evening, Alice 


pins ou 


I 


been a very mixed 
sne said, as she Look 

} and let it 

ind she continued to talk as she 

bet their rooms 
What do you think of banjo-play 
for voune ladies Isn't it 
Dee rowdy, I think. 


Yankee story 


of her baek hair 


back and = forth yeen 


1 rather rowdy ? 
And Dan's 
the old 


dedly 
| expected 
rentieman get | som 
trick 

[ suppose Mrs. 
Mavering,” cold dis 
pleasure. 
red Mrs. Pas 
‘*Tt would be as much as their lives 
ire worth if You can 
rod of 
I'm glad you're 


‘Oh, it’s quite rz ht.”’ titt 
mer 
thev didn't. 


see 


that 


she rules them 
What a will! 


to come under her sway; | 


with a iron. 
not going 
really think 
you couldn't be safe from her in the same 
hemisphere ; it's well you re going abroad 
at once. They're a very self-concentrated 
family, don’t j - 
fied? Of course that’ 


ing off by 


you t \ y *tt-Satis 
s the danger of liv 
hemselves as they do 


ret to thinking there's nobody else 
You would 


by them; it’s a hair-breadth escape. 


world. 


be absorbed 


How 


simply 


splendidly Dan contrasts with the others 
man of the 
world, after all! 
he’s so considerate of 
What a 
baronial—and ridiculous. In any other 
country it would mean something- 


Oh, he’s delightful: he’s a 
world, 
And 


conceit! 


Give me the 
their rustic 
house! It’s perfectly 


socle- 
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tv, entertainments, troops guests; b 


doesn t mean anythin if 


+ 
il 


here it Money 


money isnt a ver\ 


rood 


had more of it 


and benaved 


perhaps too mt 
ttle more into the 


m1 dont respect 
' mariy 

latter 
her mother t 


and 


indow | cIng ) i} hill 


Prom 


noes: she 


‘fore the |] 1 1 moon 


had 


flood of 


Snowy 


eoid statues 


ana 


her 


resumed 


After this evening of 


Dan's family. and those 


derness with him, her he: roubled 


She now realized her engagement 


as some 
thine exterior to herself and her own fam 


ily, and confronted first 


1! e ts 
tim l 


respons | | Its 


claims It 


not enou hing to Dan 


could not ess she 


vere 
She did not 
the remote 
those ol 
sensation hay 


Her une: 


of trit 


xultation 


imph: she k had been ad 


mired by 


enced 


she expert 
sweetness of 


Dan’s family, and 
] 
h 


aving pleased 
them I ke 
be fore or ¢ but she was 


his happy eves sl} 
touched 


what her mother had coarse 


Ione 


by 


lv el ‘terized in them They had re 
] of 
ven 
But 


momen 


garded her liking them as a matter 


course: his mother had ignored her e 


in pretending to decry Dan to her 


ry remote, very 


jearer, no more lasting 


her happiness, than the 
thin cloud that 
and lost 


the vast blue around it. 


Cll ised 


across the moon themselves in 
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pS GY 
People came to the first of Mrs. James 
Bellingh ims receptions W ith the expecta 
which the earlier recep 
the 
But they tried to dis 


mawaken eveh in 
rness in a fashionable 
ardiness cet later and later,” said 
Mrs. B Munt, as 


atehil ul low cathe ring of the crowd. 


John she sat 


By half p: it had not yet hidden 
Mrs. Belling! 
bine 


1am, Where she stood near 


middle of the room, from the pleasant 


eorner they had found after accidentally 


arriving together Mr. Brinkley had not 


come: he said he might not be too old for 
receptions, but he was too eood: In either 


‘We 


lock, and now we 


case he preferre d to stay at home. 
used to come a ne oe 
come at 

Mot! 
I thought it was 


Munt, with 


ther li 


I'm getting into a quotation 


from ier Goose, I think.’ 
‘ said 
Nei 


nor Mrs. Brinkley was particular- 


Browning,” 
his witticism manner, 
ly glad to be rether, but at Mrs. James 
Bellinghar t was well not to fling any 
companionship away till you were sure of 
else 


something 


Besides, Mrs. Brinkley 
vas indolent and good-natured, and Munt 
they 
fitted to get on for ten or fifteen 


W hile the V talked she kept an 


as active and good-natured, and 


were well 
minutes 
eve 


out for other acquaintance, and he 


stood alert to escape at the first chance. 
or rather 
she pursued, irrelevantly. 

don't Munt, ac- 


cepting the implication of his superior 


** How is it we are here so early 
you are 


Qh, | know.” said 


fashion with pleasure. “T never mind 


being among the first. It’s rather inter- 


esting to see people come in—don't you 


think 2?” 


That de pends a cood deal on the peo 


ple I don’t find 


a great variety in their 
smirks and smiles to Mrs. Bellingham; I 
And 
there’s a monotony about their apprehen- 


and 


seem to be doing them all myself. 
sion Lie Iplessne ss when they’re turned 
adrift that’s altogether too much like my 
No, Mr. Munt, I can’t agree with 


you that it’s interesting to see people come 


own 


in. It’s altogether too autobiographical. 
What else have you to suggest 
I'm at end of my 
said Muut. ‘*I suppose we shall 
see the Pasmers and young Mavering here 
to-night 

Mrs. Brinkley turned and looked sharp- 
ly at him. 


I'm afraid 


string,” 


the 
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** You've heard of the engagement 2” he 
asked. 
‘*No, decidedly I haven't. And after 


his flight from Campobello it’s the last 
thing | expected to hear of. When did it 
come out 

“Only within 


a few days. They've 


been keeping it rather quiet. Mrs. Pas 
mer told me herself,’ 

Mrs. Brinkley gave herself a moment 
‘Well, if he can stand it, 


I suppose | can,” 


for reflection. 


‘That isn’t exactly what people are 
saying to Mrs. Pasmer, Mrs. Brinkley,’ 
suggested Munt, with his humorous man 
ner. 

‘I dare say they’re trying to make her 
that 
That's the way. 


believe her daughter is sacrificed 
But she knows better.” 

‘There’s no doubt 
herself. 


but she’s informed 
She put me through my cate 
chism about the Maverings the day of the 
picnie down there.” 

‘* Do you know them ?” 

‘’Bridge Mavering and I were at Har 
vard together.” 

**Tell me about them.” Mrs. Brinkley 
listened to Munt’s praises of his old friend 
with an attention superficially divided 
with the people to whom she bowed and 
smiled. The room was filling up. ‘‘ Well,” 
she said at the end, ‘he’s a sweet young 
fellow. I hope he likes his Pasmers.”’ 

‘IT guess there’s no doubt about his lik 
ing one of them—the principal one.” 

“Yes, if she zs the principal one.” 
There was an implication in everything 
she said that Dan Mavering had been 
hoodwinked by Mrs. Pasmer. Mature la 
dies always like to imply something of 
the sort in these cases. They like to ig 


nore the prime agency of youth and love. 


and pretend that marriage is a game that 


parents play at with us, as if we were in 
an old comedy; it is a tradition. ‘* Will 
he take her home to live 2?” 

‘*No. I heard that they’re all going 
abroad—for a year or two at least.” 

“Ah! I thought so,” cried Mrs. Brink 
ley. She looked up with whimsical plea- 
sure in the uncertainty of an old gentle- 
man who was staring hard at her through 
“Well,” she said, with a 
pleasant sharpness, ‘‘do you make me 
out ?” 


his glasses. 


‘‘As nearly as my belief in your wis 
dom will allow,” said the old gentleman, 
as distinetly as his long white mustache 
and an apparent absence of teeth behind 
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it would let him. John Munt had eager 


ly abandoned the seat he was keeping at 
Mrs side, and had 


nseli into the Ick ning crowd, 


launched 
The 


and tall, 


. ae 
Brinkley Ss 


1 centleman, wl Wi lank 


ded himself He continued 
st ited q ute alone with 


minding that his 
+ ] + if 
iL, made 1tseil 
ays surprised 


at these things 
t 


mos extraordinary 


to turn 


of society 1s 


Ines her 


loose in 
] . y f ft ' » 
1 COTE OL A i) lif 


if hospitality or re 


sponsi lan Elements, or Divine 


Pro You 


u a good time I 


idence may come here and 


you can get it; she 
of 


know it I 


ont object: you m Ly ¢ If solitude 


nd inanition; ed never 
on’t know but it’s 


the 


rather sublime in her 
fat : 


1 on those who dont 


Ss ike indilfe rence of but its 
under 
~ 


it phe likes 


] 


adresses 


t 


o see her rooms filled 


but she has no social 


pretty 
nets and 


ry. = She li 


no social inspiration what 
ehts and heats and feeds her 
uests, and then she leaves them to them 
she’ kind 
cood-natured 


ves. shes a 


woman, Jane 


woman, and I really 


nk she'd be grieved if she thought any 


one went away unhappy, but she does no 
thing to make them at home in her house 


absolutely nothing.” 


: ; a; ae : , 
Perhaps she does all they deserve for 


them [ don’t know that any one ac 


quires merit by coming to an evening 


party; and it’s impossible to be personally 


hospitable to everybody in sucha erowd.” 
‘Yes, [ve sometimes taken that 
And yet if 


‘ 
house, 


view 


of it. you ask a stranger to 


your you establish under 
1 won't forget 


him after you have him there. 


a tacit 
standing with him that yor 
lL like to go 
about and note the mystification of stran- 
cers who've come here with some notion 
little It's deli lt 
poignant; I suffer with them; it’s a cheap 
] ixury of woe: | 


ehtfully 


of a attention. 
I follow them through all 
the turns and windings of their experi 
ence. Of course the theory is that being 
turned loose here with the rest, they may 
but the fact is they 
I should like to hail 
some of these unfriended spirits, but I 
haven't the courage. I'm not individual- 
ly bashful, but I have a thousand years 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization behind me. 


speak to anybody; 


can't. Sometimes 


HOPES. 


I've just seen two pretty women cast away 


Ina corner, and clinging to asm ill water 


color on the wall with a show of t 


interes 
Why do 
I should really 


that would melt a heart of stone 


you come Mrs Brinkley 
You're not obli 
‘No Sal | Mrs 


like to know ced to 
Brinkle \ ne her 
voice instinetively, : His 


aown IL suppose 1 come from foree of 


habit I've been coming a long time, 


you know. Why do vou con 
7 Because ] sieep Lf | could 


hed A 


nto his thin face 


cant 


sleep, 1 should be at home in 


weariness came and dim 
eyes that was pathetic, and passed into a 


] ] é‘ . " 
whimsical sarcasm. I’m not one of the 


grreat leisure class, you know, that volun 


tarily turns night intoday. Do you know 
what L go about saving now 
‘Something amusing, I supposi 
‘You'd be 
I’ve 


mulated 


tter not be so sure 


discovered a fact, or lve 
I’ve always been 
troubled how to classify people here, there 
and I’ve ended 
by broadly generalizing them as women 
and men 


Mrs 


rather for 


an old one 


are sO Many exceptions; 


Brinkley was certainly amused at 


‘*It seems to me that there 


th you've 
| 


een anticipated by nature—not to 


men 
tion art, 
‘Oh, not in my particular vi The 


istoc 


tt 


women in America represent the ar 
racy which exists everywhere else in both 
sexes You are born to the patrician lei 


sure; 
the 


you have the accomplishments and 
clothes and manners and ideals; and 


we men are a natural commonalty, born 


to business, to newspapers, to cigars, and 
horses. This natural female aristocracy of 
ours establishes the forms, us 


and 


res. places 
l piaces, 
The epi 


countries t 


times of society. aris 
rht 
into day in their social pleasures, and our 


ene 
tocracies of other rn ni 


noblesse sympathetically follows their ex 


ample. You ladies, who can lie till noon 
next day, come to Jane’s reception at elev 
en o'clock, and you dra r along W 


ith you 
a herd of us brokers, bankers, merchants, 
lawyers, and doctors, who must be at our 
offices and counting - rooms before nine 
The hours of us work 


people are regulated by 


in the morning. 
the wholesome 
industries of the great democracy which 
we're a part of; and the hours of our 
wives and daughters by the deleterious 
pleasures of the Old World aristocracy. 
That’s the reason we’re not all at home in 
bed.” 
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| tho rit vou were nome in 


not at 
bed because you couldn't slee p ; 
And Vo lve ho ide a ho \ 
you can t sieep in ‘ 
broke in a tremor. 
I sp nd many 
rving St. Law 
do 


Vhat you 


very pretty theory. My only ob 
You 


my Se@€x; 


t it’s too flattering 
to abuse 
natural aristocracy 

L ean quite agree to 
‘ount satisfactorily for my 
your sister-in-law’s reception.’ 

Mrs. Brinkley 


ought to be 


} 
re too modest 
lv. There 


some 


us—men Without morrows. 
husband set 
Why don’t vou 
duty Why 
being at your offices 


Why don't you 


e-long industry, 


don’t you and my 
to vour sex 
ere sense of 

upon 
every 


morning al 


nine ? 

habits of lif 
ily indolent in the interest 
ilization ? 

her 
Her 


husband was a notoriously lazy man,who 


‘orey looked round at 
“relish for her satire. 


had chosen to live restrictedly upon an 
inherited property rather than increase it 


by the exertion. 


Sinaliest 
Do you think we could get Andy 

Pasmer to join us ?” 
‘No, I can’t encourage you with that 
You must get on without Mr. Pas- 
he’s going back to Europe with his 

son-l law.” 

Do you mean that their girl’s married?” 
‘No engaged. 
“Well, ] 


made use of her 


It’s just out 
Mrs. Pasmer has 
He too liked to 


all an effect of 


must 


Say 
si gg 
Lime, 


imply that 1l was her ma 


neeuvring,and that the young people had 


noth to do with it: this survival from 


European fiction dies hard. ‘*‘ Whoisthe 


young man 2” 
Mrs. Brinkley gave him an account of 


Dan Mavering as she had 
Clam | 


him at 


seen 


1 : : er 
pobello, and of his family as she just 


‘Mr. Munt 


heard of them. was telling 


me about them as you came up.” 

‘Why, was that John Munt ?” 
‘Yes; 
“No.” 


know anybody nowadays 


didn’t you know him ?” 
said don’t 
[ seem to be 
pieces [ don’t call 
sixty-nine such a very great age.” 


Corey, sadly a 


rong to very way. 


‘Not at all!’ eried Mrs. Brinkley. ‘‘I’m 
fifty-four myself, and Brinkley’s sixty.’ 
‘But I feel a thousand years old. J 
I do I don't 
a cloud.” He 


then he 


don't see people, and when 


\ 
KIOW 


‘em. My head’s in 


let it hang heavily; lifted it, and 
said: ‘He's a 


Munt is 


Dit ¢ 


nice, comfortable fello 
lk a 


Why aidh t he stop and ta 


and 


‘Well, Munt’s modest, you know; a 
I suppose he thought he might be the third 
that makes company a crowd. Besides 
nobody stops and talks a bit at 


these 
things. They're afraid of boring or being 
bored,” 

‘Yes, thev’re all in as unnatural a 
for 
onder who invented 
Do the old 
man, ‘*that L think it’s rather worse with 
Were a 
our in 
stinets, not gregarious or frivolous in any 
Way; 


mood as if they were posing a photo 


this sort 


iI 
graph. Iw 


of thing? vou know,” said 


us than with any other people ? 

simple, sincere folk, domestie in 
and when we're wrenched away 
from our firesides, and packed in our best 
clothes into Jane's gilded saloons, we fee] 
feel When the 


being abandons himself—or 


vindictive; we wicked. 
: 
Boston 


self 


her 
to fashion, she suffers a depravation 
into something quite lurid. 
bad conscience, and she hardens her heart 
[t's 


said Corey, staring round him 


She has a 
with talk that’s tremendously cynical. 
amusing,” 
purblindly at the groups and files of peo 
ple surging and eddying past the 
where he sat with Mrs. Brinkley. 
‘*No; it’s shocking,” 
At any rate, 


ecorner 


said his compan- 
ion. you mustn't say such 
things, even if you think them. I can’t 
far, These 
young pe ople think it heave nly, here.” 
She took with him the tone that elderly 
people use with those older than them 
selves who have begun to break; 


let you go too you know. 


there 
were authority and patronage in it. At 
the bottom of her heart she thought that 
Bromfield Corey should not have been al 
lowed to come; but she determined to keep 
him safe and harmless as far as she could. 
From time to time the crowd 
stationary mass in front of them; 
it dissolved and flowed away 
anew 


was a 

then 
, to gather 
; there were moments when the floor 
near them was quite vacant; then it was 
inundated again with silkentrains. From 
another part of the house came the sound 
of music, and most of the young people 
who passed went two and two, as if they 
were partners in the dance, and had come 
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out of the ball-room between dances. Corey made these utterance: 


There was a good deal of nervous talk, to a sharper pressure of M1 
politely subdued, among them; but it was fan on his arm 


ot the note of unearthly rapture which Dan was opening a 


Mrs. Brinkley’s conventional claim had crowd before them for two s 


nplied; it was self-interested, eawer, anx he now ntroduced “Mrs. Fro 


mus; and was probably not different from Mrs. Brinkley; and Miss W1 


the voice of rood society any vhere. Mrs. Brinkley cordial 
to the laa s and Sa d M 
Mr. Corey Mr. Maveri 
XXXVI duce you Lo Ir Core, 
Whi, the re’s Dan Mave rng now y? rose and stood iLii thie 
i d Mrs. Brink ie rather to herse lf than Dan's face shone witl 

her companion. . ** And alone!” and joyous triumph. 

Dan’s face showed above most of th some happy incoherence! 
heads ana shoulders about him: it w: or and pleasure, while 
flushed, and looked troubled and excited. he beamed with tender 
He eaught sight of Mrs. Brinkley, and Mrs. 

is eves brightened joyfully. Heslipped , humorous kin 

eckly through the crowd, and bowed | alie: ‘ast upon her mere 

er her hand, while he stammered out, bisher. after a half-hour o 

ithout giving her a chance for reply till ety, was not that presence « 

e end: ‘Oh, Mrs. Brinkley, ['m so gla which crossed Dan’s path on 

»see vou! Tm going—I want to ask : pavement the morning o 

reat favor of you, Mrs Brinkley. I want Campobello; but she 
o bring—I want to introduce some friends some. effective woman 

mine to you—some ladies, Mrs. Brink would have hesitated to say 
very nice people I met last summer at vi showy or d 
and. Theirfather—General Wrayne she was a tle of both, 
as been building some railroads down command bred of s ipremac 
and they're very hice peopl - but garrisons; her sister was |i 
dont know any one—any ladies—and way that a young girl may be 
‘ve been looking at the pictures ever matron Thev blossomed 
eame, They're very eood pic renial atmosphere of Mrs 
it isnt an exhibition!’ He of Mr. Corey He began 
with a laugh bantering speech Ss 
of course, Mr Mavering; I friendliness of 
delighted,” said Mrs. Brinkley, elderly woma 
a hospitality rende I’ d FEC x lk SS DY ideal of success at al 
sympathy with the young fellow as they were to the unstin 
all means! of young captains and li 
‘Oh, thanks !—thank you ever so a brief experience of Mrs. ] 


t 


much!’ said Dan. ‘'V1l bring them to hospitality must have taug 
you hey \] understand!” He slipped MALLALyY ; and when a stout eld 
into the crowd again, man, whose baldness was 
Corey made an offer of going. Mrs. be blond, joined the group 
Brinkley stopped him with her fan. ‘‘No was not without its points of 
stay, Mr. Corey. Unless you wish to to a social ovation Perhap 
go. I fancy it’s the people you were Boston social ovation 
talkine about, and you must help me ** Hallo, Corey!” said this 
through with them.” tleman, whom Mrs. Brinkley at once in- 
‘I ask nothing better,” said the old troduced as Mr. Bellingham. | 
man, unresentful of Dan's having not salutation Corey returned with 
even seemed to see him, in his generous Charles!” of equal intimacy 
preoccupation. ** I should like to see how Mr. Bellingham caught at t 
you'll get on, and perhaps I can be of use.” Frobisher. ‘* Mrs. Major Dick Frob 
‘*Of course you can—the greatest.” ‘* Mrs. Colonel now, but Dick always,” 


om 
ind 
ple 
1ey ‘But why hasn’t he introduced them said the lady, with immediate comradery. 


. to his Pasmers? What? Eh? Oh!’ ‘Do you know my husband ?” 
IM € A d 
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ould think so!” said Bellingham ; 

common interest and mutu 
nee sprang up between them 
graphically depicted his meet 
the 


Plains, and 


nlonel k robisher last time 


Mrs. Fro 
bisher and Miss Wrayne discovered to 


ut on the 


ir great Satisfaction that he was 
f Mrs. Stephen Blake, of Omaha, 

out to the 
and capt ired the 
said Mr 

* present 
and 


the 


id come fort onee with 


sband cvarrison, 


Frobisher accounted 


separation from her hus 
said she had come on for 
o be with her fatl 


‘and sister, wl 
both needed more looking after than 
Indians. Her f: 

building railroads 


Miss Wrayne, wv 
ed to ror Cc 


wher had leit the army, 
and Was 


vhen she was not appeal 
mnfirmation or recollection by 
her sister, was having a lively talk with 
C y and Mrs. Bi 

enter into their humor; and no one paid 
much at Dan le 
hung upon the outskirts of the little group, 


prott rl 


nkley:; she seemed to 


tention to Mavering 
ng unrequited sympathy and ap- 
and at last he 
having 


and took 


plause murmured 


some 
out 


thing al 


friends 


back to 
Mrs. Fro 
bisher and Miss W rayne let him go with 


to go some 


himself off 
a cert 


. 1 
ain snade 


the lightest, and yet evi 
pique 
to accept a reparation on 
account, and without giving a receipt in 


f,,]] 
bul 


dent—of not wholly satisfied wo 


men 


KHOW how 


Mrs. Brinkley gave him her hand with 


ffort of 


an ¢ compassionate intelligence 
and appreciation of the sacrifice he 


have 


must 
**May Icon 


1 


made in leaving Alice. 
murmured. 
inde d E 


rratulate you?” she 
Mrs. 

he gushed, tremulously; and 
he pressed her hand hard 


ves, thank 


you, 


and clung to it, 
as if he would like to take her with him. 


A NATIVE 


BY THE REV 
eee natives of India are rapidly adopt- 

ine Western methods. In no respect 
is that fact more apparent than in the 
publicat on of From 
the time when Carey landed in Calcutta, 


last decade of the eighteenth cen- 


books and serials 


r,and set up his printing-press in the 
little Danish suburb of Serampore, down 
to the present year, no Christian mission- 


PUBLISHING 
JOHN F 


Neither of the older men noticed his eo 
ing. They were both taken in their elder 
lv way with these two handsome young 
Be) 
lingham that his mother was not there, and 
Corey, that neither his 


women, and they professed regret 


wife nor daugh 
ters had come, whom they might other 
wise have introdueed. They did not offer 
to share their acquaintance with any on 
but 


they made the 


else, most of it them 
selves, as if knowing a good thing when 
they had it. Their devotion to Mrs. Fro 
bisher and her sister heightened the euri 
osity of such people as noticed it, but it 
would be to that it moved 
any in that self-limited company with a 
strong wish to the The 


time comes to every man, no matter how 


wrong Say 


know ladies. 
great a power he may be in society, when 
the general social opinion retires him for 
senility, and this time had come for Brom 
field Corey. He could 
or mar any SUCCESS 5 


no longer make 
and Charles Belling 
ham was so notoriously amiable, so deep|y 
compromised by his inveterate habit of 
liking nearly every one, that his notice 
could not distinguish oradvantage a new 
comer 

He and Corey took the ladies down to 
supper. Mrs. Brinkley saw them there 
together, and a little old 
Corey wander off, forgetful of Miss 
Wrayne. She saw Dan Mavering, but 
not the Pasmers, and then, when Corey 
forgot Miss Wrayne, she saw Dan, for 
lorn and bewildered-looking, approach 
the girl, and offer her his arm for the re 
turn to the drawing-room; she took it 
with a 


later she saw 


bright, cold smile, making white 
rings of ironical deprecation around the 
pupils of her eyes. 

‘* What is that poor boy doing, I won- 
der ?” said Mrs. Brinkley to herself. 
[70 BE CONTINUED. | 


HOUSE IN 
HURST, D.D 


INDIA, 


ary has exhibited more energy and thrift 
than the Mohammedan and Hindu na 
tives are now displaying for the propag: 

tion of their faiths. 

The most striking illustration of this 
remarkable departure for strengthening 
the trembling fabric of the old religion 
of India is the great publishing house of 
Munshi Newal Kishore, in Lucknow. This 
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fourth city in size in India, and is’ b 


ll situated, as a distributing centre, not « 
ly for the whole valley of the Ganges, y 


for the entire Indian peninsula. Ki- e¢ 


I DOOok 


) 


I 


avor 


ub Isl 


t 


all, a school 
to hi 


vernment 


is, first Oo 


He 


yr 
seems ive ie | ot e 


itl oO to a remarkabie de 
ee, and fills contracts for suppiving 


ioks in the Indian tongues to schools in 
the P He 


] { f 


ana makes no secret Of 


portions of injab Is a 


unmedan, it 
| he publishe rs instinet he keeps 
He ney 
top of his | 


} 


in the background 


faith at yi1 


he 


is a broad man yroad in ev 


rything except Chri and it is not 


] 


tlanity, 


more vigor 


Valle: 
man. is no bigoted 
Bit Hin 


all the numerous non-Mo 


hat the Gospel has a 


Gangetic ey 


But h 


ter hater as he 


in the 


Li 


fessional. IS Ol 


ism and of 
ummedan faiths, he seems as ready to 


Brah 


li} 
tail 


blish books for the promotion of 


of 


to issue apoLlogt 


val faith, B 


's and text-books in 


and its ri 


nism 

, = 

ilf of Islam. 

The 
lon the Hazrat Gunge, t 
Luck 


Kishore publishing house 


ne maith str 


icknow The buildings are numer 


but low, mostly oft one story after 


e native fashion, and exceedingly plain. 


Many of them are mere sheds, where the 


ork is done in full view of others on the 


‘emises, The roofs are of brick tiling. 


These buildings cover a vast space, which 
divided Intomany alle ysand nondescript 
at l 


*h other, and describing such ew 


issagewayvs, running all angies with 


en ‘ves as 


me can find in the denser parts of Liibeck 
or Nuremberg. I entered the premises by 


along lane running at right angles from 
t. No one in passing along 


he 


ii 


e main stree 


street would suspect, unless should 
into the lane, the number of 


at 


rn men 


ird work at the farther end, or the 
vonderful magnitude of their operations 


The orders are constantly coming in from 


Afg 


The many 


n 


India, and even from anistan, 
\rabia, and Turkey in Europe. 


people engaged in carrying on tl 


Lil 


11S busi 
ess have all they can do to fill the orders, 
ind prepare for new ones on the way. 
Were the buildings covering such an area 
this in Europe, and four or five stories 
h, 
iese primitive huts and sheds, their value 


vh, yet turning out no more work than 
could not be less than a half million dol- 
lars. But the Rev. Dr. B. H. Badley, 
who has been kind enough to supplement 


> 
>. 


y} 


HOUSE IN INDIA. 


‘ 
1 


} 
ne 


notes 


th 
ng 


y correspondence t 
i the informs me 
uldi 


vould ni 


i} Spot, 
e those many b 
ered 


alu 
OV DV them * more 


The 
Mothe r 


Lhousand dol 


borty 


sarthet 


d earry 
vd proof and bind 


il tl 


There rreat 


i on 1@ Ground 


rsd 
between 


int 


ty 
\ 


Sa aisproportion 


amount of type and tl Imes pt 


| tant 


in Kishore’s house, the litho 


rraphing whole book is a favorite 
proced have a copy of the Koran. 


premises, Which is o1 


eht inches broad, and lam 


quite sure that not a type was used in the 


printing of it. The plates are lithographs 


\ 
\S 


and of ‘lent finish this particu 


Vas intended Lo be lil strated 
» difficulty is to supply the 
been 
that 


DiIAaAnKS 


have 
impression. But 
All these 


ecoiored illustrations applied 


course, CO ild 


i 


pore thod 


S mnie 
by 


iand hese are te rudely done, 


and to 
For 


three 


qu 
the 


; 


and vel pietures 


an Or al eve must be e 


1 
hundred 


1enh 


ie Koran which IL boug! ng 
and sev 


with 
ind 


Vo aol 


hu- 


pages 


merous manual ations, bo 


f leather, the price was only t 
lars and a half 

But while 
in this Mohammedan publishing 


in 
ill 
work 


a large portion of the 


nouse 1s 


instead of tvpe, there 1s 
the usual 


Arabie 


very 


done upon stone 
amount of 


1e 


also an immense 
Tw? 
tv} 


a 


and 

la 
The 
consists 
cuted 
to 


or and casting 
Hindu 


engraving 


e-SeLtin 


some of the tongues 


are 


vorable for on stone. 


‘ASeS, 


enue } +e } } 
yvhnolie aiphabet, in several 


of curves which e) 


by sharp tools it comes 


letters 


abundant uses for printing e\ 


n 


the Roman and Kishore has his 


En 


en Ss 


l 
books—this shrewd publisher uses t 
and his capable artisans know 


prepare plates from it quit 


rlish or American founders 

In 
f them I counted twenty-one presses, al 
hand It 
»turn around in this crowded, s 


There are Seve ral press-rooms one 


worked by was almost impossi 
bie t tifl 


" ing 


place. But each man knew his place and 


his work, and perfect order prevailed. 
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: 1 
department whe 


This 


va The engraving 


re engraving 


Lon is on both stone 
: stone is 
m Germany, is preeisely the 
used by the Leipsic engray 


imported in large 


ported which 

One would 
be safer and better 
London. But Ki 
‘kk of casting his 
a special building, 
all his type is cast 
reatly surprised me—the ab 
resses The presses are 


1884 


itrivance 


ce, but down to 
primitive Co? 
labor IS 
In 
secured for 
W here such 
ts there is little 


“Neapness of 

question. 
labor can be 
a day. 
mo 
eer | have 


ichinery. 


since leaving India, 
John Craven, the super 
the Methodist Episcopal pub 
Caleutta, that 


a new departure 


Kishore 

In the 
Dresses He is just now 
rom England the most improved 
likely that 


most 


ery and it is 


[ am 


Yr operat d by steam 


: 1 
writing h 


s establishment is 


ven the literary department 
house is done within the 
it I had 


vas the Abbé Migene’s establish 


oniv para 


~where even the editors of 
the Fathers pre 
ath the 


he compositors did their 


PdILIONS Ol 


Ir matter bene same 


vhicht 
the pressmen completed it, and the 
sent olf the great folios into ev 


The only building in Kishore’s 


ough which I 


was conducted 
a second story was the literary 


leading up from the outside, -I 


DY a not over-secure 
roup of quiet, grave, and steady 
7. were the editors and re 
ce all Indians, sat 
I must confess that they 
f 


were the most dignified squatters whom it 


upon 


ver been my privilege to meet. 
store-rooms are one of the marvels 
kK shore house. The books are laid 

_in sheets, in such great masses that 


occupy entire buildings, and reach 


from the floor to the rafters. 


azines are so closely packed that it was 


These mag 


ditlicult to make our way through the e 
Neat 


were far 


acomb. placing there was non 


The stacks from reometrica 


Ther 


mMmavaz 


lines, and the dust was everywhere. 


is no weather-boarding to the 


] ] = } 
and the dampness during the sum 


must be fatal to a 
But the 


are tne 


monsoons 
ot it 
India 


during all seasons, and there is nothir 


great de 


worst enemies of books 


white ants. They burro 


which to these industrious parasites 


more toothsome than printed paper. 

The paper used by Kishore was former 
ly brought in great quantities from $ 
paper 


in Lueknow, so 


mills hay 
that 
rampore ware is no longer in use. 


rampore; but latterly 


been started the Ss 
Neat 
lv all the paper is slightly yellow, and 
no doubt made of bamboo and palm i 
it. is very touch, though not pleasing 
the 


In addition to Kishore’s publications i 


LO 


eve or agreeable to the touch. 


books and pamphilets, J must not forget 
he 


paper. 


that natives with a 


also s ipplies the 
This 


ment of his house, and has its own set « 


daily is only one depart 
compositors, pressmen, and editors, 
an easy-going affair, but pays well 

The kinds of books produced in thi 
conglomerate establishment the heart 


and 


in 
Hindu 


such as the millions demand 


of Mohammedan India are 
Just as | 
was making preparations for the transla 
of Hindi 
English, which I found 
on the part of my attendant to furnish 


me with, lsecured onein English throug 


tion Kishore’s 


catalogue int 


some hesitation 


the courtesy of the Rev. Dr. Badley. This, 
I believe, is the first 
given full publicity to 
world of the issues from his press. 
affair it it} 


locue of about twenty 


time Kishore has 
the Anelo-Indian 
And 
a mammoth is, for it is a eata 
five hundred works, 
It is in 


large octavo, and occupies eighty-eight 


all issued from these low sheds. 


pages in titles alone, and twenty pages in 
a minute alphabetical index. While thi 
typography is not a model of the printer's 
art, the arrangement and general charac 


ter of the work’ make a thorough cata 
lorue. The scope of the issues is broad. 


includin elicious, educational, scientific, 


or 
] 
IL 


I 
and legal books. The chief languages in 
which they are published are Sanscrit, Per 
sian, Arabic, Urdu, Bbrashe, and English 
But in addition to these must come many 


books in the subsidiary dialects. 





A NATIVE PUBLISHING 


ean find fault with 


No one 
la 


nd the editions of 


king the Koran as an illustration, I 
so varied a character 
ge in price, calculated in 
twenty-four 


vd 


‘an 6currencyv, Trom 


nts to ten dollars. But then the sl 


also adonted the 


method of pub ishing | 
‘an is divided into f 
them 


are SOl 


While ti 


vork is in the course 
ernment schools 
This last mention 
ne dodge. [t 
The 


They have give 


is exce 
Is 


Ene 


us ore: 


as mm 


ich 
See here. ish conquered 
il 
pay for their support out of tl 

ry. But 


aie 


Nh SCHOOLS, and 


1c 


reneral 


though our conquerors, 


spend on us for them 


Now 


supplying 


OOKS, here are a creat 


many 


they use. I supply them This 


] 


tin the eloquent Ss vol 


il} roa 


colporteur at a mela, whe Ityv 


ousand natives may be prese1 


ve an overpowering effect 


f 
0o 


The Enelish department t] 


The 


here is no qualmishness as 


ie is most interesting. 


he propriety of certain kinds of books 


Anything goes down Kishore’s throat, 


OnLV 1 


He p ul 
lest 


t will bring money into his pocket 
hes an Imperial Fortune- Teller, 


thin 


1} 
Lis 


his patrons might K LbDIS a 


f Mohammedan superstition, h 


them this is only a translation into 


lish from the German 


a 
Eng 


tales in English from t 


He publishes 


he Persian and oth 


er sources; the Arabian Nights, in parts 


and also complete; English primers (four 


cents apiece), spelling-books, grammars 
eight cents apiece letter-writers, 
ra ‘Ss, Cist’s History oO} India. histories 
of Cashmere 


reog 
phi 
Lucknow, school die 
and half 
t of choice patri 


and 


tionaries, an almanae (four a 


cents a copy), and as a bi 


DY 


otism, though nothing serious is meant 


it, except to help the government use of 
Kishore’s wares, Johnston's chromo-litho- 
graph of her Majesty reviewi 
\ 


“olunteers. 
Kishore is a competitor of the English 


ers; for besides the use which he 


type found 
makes of his own type, he manufactures 
Sanserit and Nagri type for sale. Book- 
1. 


work and miscellaneous printing are done 


by his presses in addition to the issues on 


HOUSE IN INDIA. 


dvev 


] — ] 
hisown catalogue. On all cash payments 


for purchases of fifty rupees (t 


iad UpW 


} 
Lars) 


al 


ard to one hu 


Makes aiscoul 


a 


‘aAses 
ous 


no accou 


any kind 
The 


men, bi 


num 


naers, 


] 
a 


messeng 


cierks, an 


on q 
orders 
where in In¢ 
An important 
many pub 
the public ¢ 
pe Americ 


among the 


WOK-SLOLEe, 


tlh yr nse, a 


4ll Sf ’ 
nations of India 
English 


plae Ss lave 


the 


SLLODS, 


issues of the Ke) Piisih press ve 
and where orders 


[t 


> aadvahce 


iV. are ¢ 


seemed to me, 


Was 


st ‘onneec 


and 


aon il prices lh vie 


tion | steamer 


India. Ay 


not be rehandled 


Vv betw an 
cage sent fr 


il the 


ac 
init 
Oriental steamer drops 
the Malabar Road, in 
cent. But tl one lish 
gether ay 
Anglo Indi 
native books, 
English 


and that in d 


anchor 
the Bon 


hative 


He 


foiling 


KhOS 


is to rule 


his 
ue time many ol 
of India, and later the very lar 
to oblivion before tl 
march of the Eng 


Now the 1c alive 
the 


Folge 1 eC 


ish speec j 


s) ok shop IS a 


1h bazar itains many 


elementary 


DOOKS, 


advanced literature. 


: 
are small, and usually to 


room, a mere stall. 
] h the 


by which hative 


, 1 
shore, wets his p Wiicallions 
lie 


tem 


a | ree)’ 
The 


country 


rd 


ol 


al secures SaAiC 1s 


colportage. drummers ¢ 


culate through the very indus 


triously, and know just where to go i 


order to secure the largest and best pat 


the more 
pre mises 


one 
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the ir 


They 


Vhat 


are very quiet mn 
successful 


hot 


agent 
that 
likely to spoil a 
the 


| hey cross 


DOOK 


r adoes KnOW Loo 


r 18 Sale ¢ 


who represent Kishore 
n bevond India. 


» Af 
the 


ghanistan 
all the paths of Persian 
The Vv go down the northern 
Himalayas and thread the 
They gravitate down into 
gris and Euphrates, and 


vn the Persian Gulf. They 


home in Persian Teheran 
have even 


Ku 


they are at 


‘know. They 
Asiatie 
In Cairo 


antinople gives them 


} 
limits, into 


1 ] ‘ + 
home. . nS 
ho scat orders 
There is a broad significance in the ef 


forts of Kishoré 


I to propagate Mohamme 
Here lies his sympathy 
Hindu 
He despises everything which 
the old n: faiths, but 
ts to control all markets not Chris 


d ill 
His 


DUSINeS 


publishing of works 1S 


pure 


proceeds from itive 


hie Wal 
There are other publishers, though 


not operating so largely, 


tian 
who are intent 
object of obstructing all 


same 


upon the 
Christian work amone the natives of In 
dia by furn shing corrupt reading matter 
Though divided amone themselves, they 


d in opposition to all Christian 


BALLADE OF 


BY 


7 Ww? AT goal remains for pilgrim feet, 
Now all our gods are banished?” 

Afar, where sea and sunrise meet, 

Tal i and red 

ra head 

men full drowsilie 


in gold 
irven 
Smiles down on 

Mid mysti 


Between the 


forms of wings outspread 
Gates of Ivorie. 
Now if beyond lie town or street 

I know 
Though tongues wag fast and winds are flect: 


pont 


not, nor hath any said, 


say that there men meet the dead, 


GRAHAM 


There are six hundred native: 
India, all of 
f about half a dozen, are 


literature. 


newspapers in which, with 


the exception ¢ 
bitterly opposed to Christianity. 
Societies are now being organized for 
the dissemination of the skeptical writings 
of England and America. An important 
one is in operation from Lahore, as a ce: 


tre, while another has its head quarters in 


Benares. The pictures of the gods best 


known to the Hindu Pantheon are eye 


lithographed in Germany and England 


and are sold in Caleutta. Native rajalis 


interest themselves in circulating Hindu 
tracts, and have adopted shrewd methods 
their The Rev. Mr 


Craven informs me that he knows of one 


to carry on work. 
rajah alone who is printing just now, at 
of Hindu 
tracts, and intends to distribute them at 
North India. 


The missionaries, however, keep ¢ 


his OoWh expense, two million 


the larger fairs of 
lose 
watch overtheseantagonistic forces. They 
too are enlarging their operations rapid 
ly. But the churches and societies which 
they represent should adopt far more lib 
eral measures to furnish the millions of 
natives to whom they are sent with sound 
The 
reading has struck every part of India. 


Christian literature. passion for 
The people will have books and newspa 
pers. It is the Western 


world to say what their fibre shall be. 


for Christian 


THE BOURNE. 


R. TOMSON 


Or filmy phantoms in their stead, 
And some, ‘‘it leads to Arcadie.” 

In sooth I know not, yet would tread 
Between the Gates of Ivorie. 


For surely there sounds music sweet, 

With fair delights and perfumes shed, 
And all things broken made complete, 

And found again things forfeited; 

All this for him who secorning dread 
Shall read the wreathen fantasie, 

And pass, where*no base soul hath sped, 
Between the Gates of Ivorie. 


ENVOY 


Ah, Princess! grasp the golden thread, 
Rise up and follow fearlesslie, 

By high desire and longing led 
Between the Gates of Ivorie. 





BUCCANEERS 
BY 


Pirst 


UST above the northwestern shore of 
ey the old island of Hispaniola 


Domingo of our day 


the San 
and separated from 

five 
little 


island, known, because of a 


tonlvy by a narrow channel of some 
SIX miles in width, lies a queer 
inch of an 


distant resemblance to that animal, as the 
It not 
more than twenty miles in length per 
if 


of land, and as you look a 


lortuga de Mar, or sea-turtle. IS 
by 
haps seven or eight in breadth: IS ONLY 
tit 


; ‘oe 
map a pin’s head would almost 


t 


1 1ILLIe Spotl 


upon the 
if from that spot, as from a cen 
of hu 


kedness and ruthlessness and lust 


cover it yet 


tre of inflammation, a burning fire 
nan Wie 
‘an the world, and spread terror and 


death throughout the Spanish West In 


over! 
dies, from St. Augustine to the island of 
Trinidad, and from Panama to the coasts 
of Peru. 

About the middle of the 


century certain French adventurers set out 


seventeenth 


from the fortified island of St. Christopher 


in long-boats and hoys, directing their 
course to the westward, ther 


is] 
IS| 


to diseover 


new islands. Sighting Hispaniola *‘ with 


abundance of joy,” they landed, and 
into the country, where they found 


went 
great 
quantities of wild eattle, horses, and swine. 

Now the return to 
Europe from the West Indies needed re 


vessels on voyage 
victualling, and food, especially flesh, was 
at a premium in the islands of the Span 
ish Main; wherefore a great profit was 
to be turned in preserving beef and pork 
and selling the flesh to homeward-bound 
vessels. 

The northwestern shore of Hispaniola, 
lving as it does at the eastern outlet of the 
old Bahama Channel, running between 
the island of Cuba and the creat B: 
Banks, lay almost in the very 
travel. The ploneer French 
men were not slow to discover the double 


iha 
ma main 
stream of 
idvantage to be reaped from the wild eat- 
tle that cost them nothing to procure, and 
a market for the flesh ready found for 
them. So down upon Hispaniola they 
came by boat-loads and ship-loads, gather- 
ing like a swarm of mosquitoes, and over- 
running the whole western end of the isl 

aud. There they established themselves, 
spending the time alternately in hunting 


AND MAROONERS OF TH 


E SPANISH MAIN 


HOWARD P 


Paper 


, ‘ . . : 
the wild cattle and buee: Mn he 


meat, 


and squandering earned 


Pains in Wild debauchery, portlunl 
ties for ] 
Spanish West Indies. 
} 


At first the 
q few “AVE 


Spaniards thoug]) 
l-worn Frenehmen 


dragged their 
the 
i 


to ker p bod 


J long boats and hovs up on 


beach, and shot a wild bullock or two 


v and soul together: Dub when 


the lew grew to dozens, and the doze ns to 


scores, and the scores to hundreds, it was 


a very different matter, and wrathful 


erumblings and mutterings began to be 


heard amongst the original settlers 
But of 


thought never a whit, the only thing that 


this the careless buece 


meers 


troubled them be Ine the lack of a more 
convenient shipping pout than the main 
island afforded them. 

of 
hunters who ventured across the narrow 
that 
from Tortuga. 


This lack was at last filled by a parts 


channel separated the main island 
Her 
what they needed—a wood harbor 
the junction of the Windward ( 
the Bahama 


: ery 
four-hitths 


they found exactly 


ist at 
hannel 
Channel—a 


Sp 


with old spot 


where of the anish-Indian 

trade would pass by their very wharves 
There were a f 

but t a 


well disposec 


ew Spaniards upon the 


island, y were a folk, and 


he 
| 


quiet 
} 
4 


make friends with the 


to 


strangers; but when more Frenchmen 


and still more Frenchmen crossed t 


he 
narrow channel, until they overran tl 
Tortuga and 


curing-house for the beef which they 


ie 


turned it into one creat 
shot 


the 


iards grew restive over the matter 


upon li¢ ehboring island, the Span 


just as 

they had done upon the larger island 
Accordingly one fine day there came 

half 


Spaniards, who landed upon the 


a dozen great boat-loads of armed 


Turtle’s 
Back, and sent the Frenchmen flying to 
the woods and fastnesses of as the 
That 


nselves 


rocks 
chalf flies before the thunder-gust. 
night 
mad and shouted themse]l 


the Spaniards drank thet 
ves hoarse over 
their victory, Wiiulst the beaten French- 
men sullenly paddled their canoes back 
* Bueeanning 
the 


meat by s 
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rain, and the Sea 
re not contented 
riumph 4 

ind of Portuga free from 
do 


ley } u t 
lushed With 


yn upon His 
their 
termined to root out 


until not one single 
Kor a 
] 


for each 


Hall, 


remained time they 
Krench 
MS by himself, with 
than his half-wild dogs, 
vo or three Spaniards would 


he seldom or 


never came 


ain, for even his rest 
SuCcCeSS of the Spaniards 


ruin along with it, for the 


in to combine together for 
and out of that 
union of lawless man 
that 
be compared to any other 


When 


ar 


combina 

ange 
} 

SO CiOSse, 


man, SO near, 


1 ) ‘ 
husband and w le, 


upon this comradeship, 


Vn up and signed by both 
was made of all 


parties, a Stock 


their 


Common 


Hos and out into the woods 


I 
they went 


essions 
thence 
lived 
together by 


to seek their fortunes: 
Tort hey were as one man; they 
day, they slept 

vhat one suffered. the other suffer 

the other gained, 
that 


then 


one gained 


separation came betwixt 
leath, and the survivor 
the left And 
as another thing with Spanish 
for t 


rf eve, 


is 


all that other 


now it 
hunting, wo buccaneers, 


buecaneer 


eee J 
reckless of life, quick « and true of 


aim, were worth any half-dozen of Span 
unders 

by, as the French became more 
anized for mutual self-protec 


assumed the offensive. Then 

came upon Tortuga, and now 
s the turn of the Spanish to be hunt 
vermin, and the turn 


mut their victory. 


nd like 
f the French to sli 
Having firmly established themselves, 
the French of 
Passeur, from the isl- 


hristopher; the Sea-Turtle was 


was sent to 
one M le 


and of St. ¢ 


a (Governor 


Tortuga, 


fortified, and colonists, consisting of men 


of doubtful character and women of 


character there could be no doubt 


whose 


whatever, began pouring in upon the isl 


and, for it was said that the buccaneers 


eht no more of a doubloon than of a 


LuoUu 


Lima bean, so that this was the place for 
the brothel and the brandy shop to rea 


Dp 
their golden 


harvest, and the island r 


mained French. 
Hitherto the Tortugans had been con 
tent to gain as much as possible from thy 


homeward-bound vessels through the or 


derly channels of legitimate trade. It 


was reserved for Pierre le Grand to in 
troduce piracy as a quicker and more easy 
road to wealth than the semi-honest ex 
change they had been used to practise, 
Gathering together eight-and-twenty 
other spirits as hardy and reckless as him 
self, he put boldly out to sea in a boat 
hardly large enough to hold his crew, and 
running downthe Windward Channeland 
out into the Caribbean Sea, he lay in wait 
for such a prize as might be worth the 
risks of winning. 
their 


against them; their provisions and water 


For a while luck was steadily 


began to fail, and they saw nothing b 
fore them but starvation or a humiliating 
return. In this extremity they sighted a 
flota” 


had become separate d from her consorts. 


Spanish ship belonging to a‘ which 

The boat in which the buccaneers sail 
ed might, perhaps, have served for the 
great ship's long-boat; the Spaniards out 
numbered them three to one, and Pierre 
and his men were armed only with pis 
tols and cutlasses; nevertheless this was 
their one and their only chance, and they 
determined to take the Spanish ship or 
to die in the attempt. Down upon tlhe 
Spaniard they bore through the dusk of 
ehi 
rurgeon” to scuttle their craft under them 
as they.were leaving it, they swarmed up 
the side of the unsuspecting ship and 
upon torrent — pistol in 
the other. A 
part of them ran to the gun-room and se 


the night, and giving orders to the 


its decks in a 


one hand and eutlass in 


cured the arms and ammunition, pistol- 
ling or cutting down all such as stood in 
their way or offered opposition; the other 
party burst into the great cabin at the 
heels of Pierre le Grand, found the cap 
tain and a party of his friends at cards, 
set a pistol to his breast, and demanded 
him to deliver up the ship. Nothing re 
mained for the Spaniard but to yield, for 
there was no alternative between surren- 
der and death. And so the great prize 
Was Won. 

It was not long before the news of this 
great exploit and of the vast treasure 
gained reached the ears of the buccaneers 
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Tortuga and Hispaniola. Then what 


ib and an uproar and a tumult 


H Inting wild eattle and bue 
at a discount, and 


meat 

to do was to go 

vhere one such prize had 
rs were to be had 

me freebooting assumed all 


Ar 


vere drawn up betwixt captain and 


ne of a regular business 


compacts vere sealed, and acree 


ments entered into by the one party and 

profe ssions there are those who 

make their mark, those who succeed only 

l,and those who fail more 

Nor did pirating differ 
from this general rule, for in it 


moderately we 
or less entire 
were men 


who rose t 


o distinction, men whose names, 
the 
ve come dow nevento us 


something tar nished and 


rusted by 
ars hay 

of the present day 
Pierre Francois, who, with his boat-load 
of six-and-twenty desperadoes, ran boldly 
into the midst of the pear! fleet off the coast 
of South 


ral under the 


America, attacked the vice-admi 


very guns of two men-of-war, 


1 


captured his ship, though she was armed 


with eight ins and manned with three 


score men, and would have gotten her 


safely away, only that having to put on 
sail, their main-mast went by the board, 
whereupon the men-of-war came up with 
them, and the prize was lost. 

; 

But e\ 


of-war 


ven though there were two men- 
all that 


buccaneers, 


remained of six 
the 
make 


against 


and-twenty Spaniards 
with 


vessel, 


terms 
the 
Pierre Francois and his men 


enough to 


the 


were glad 
them for surrender of 
whereby 
came off scot-free. 

Bartholomew Portuguese, a worthy of 
note. Ina boat manned with 


thirty fellow-adventurers he fell upon a 


even more 
great ship off Cape Corrientes, manned 
with threescore and ten men, all told. 

Her he assaulted again and again, beat 
en off with the very pressure of numbers 
only to renew the assault, until the Span 
iards who survived, some fifty im all, sur 
rendered to twenty living pirates, who 
poured upon their decks like a score of 
blood-stained, powder crimed devils. 

They lost their vessel by recapture, and 
Bartholomew Portuguese barely escaped 
with his life through a series of almost 
unbelievable 
had he fairly escaped from the clutches 
of the Spaniards than, gathering together 


adventures. But no sooner 


another band of adventurers, he fell upo1 
the very same vessel in the gloom of th: 
night, recaptured her where she rode 

anchor in the harbor of ¢ ‘ampeche und 
the guns of the fort. slipped the cable, ar 

was away W ithout the loss of a single man 
He lost her in a hurricane soon afterward 


just off the Isle but the deed was 
all that 


famous 


of Pines: 
none the less daring for 


Another notable no less than 


these two worthies was Roch Braziliano 


the truculent Dutchman who came ip 
from the coast of Brazil to the Spanish 
Main with a name ready-made for him 
Upon the very first adventure which he 
undertook he captured a plate ship of fab 
ulous value, and brought her safely into 
Jamaica; and when at last captured by 
the Spaniards, he fairly frightened them 
into letting him go by truculent threats 
of vengeance from his followers. 

Such were three of the pirate-bueca 


Main 


There were hundreds no less desperate, 


neers who infested the Spanish 
no less reckless, no less insatiate in their 
lust for plunder, than they. 

The effects of this freebooting soon be 
came apparent. The risks to be assumed 
by the owners of vessels and the ship 
pers of merchandise became so enormous 
that Spanish commerce was _ practically 


No ves 


swept away from these waters. 


sel dared to venture out of port excepting 


under escort of powerful men-of-war, and 
even then they were not always secure 
from molestation. Exports from Central 
and South America were sent to Europe 
by way of the Strait of Magellan, and 
little or went through the 
between the Bahamas and the Caribbees. 
So at had 
come to be generically called, ceased to 
pay the vast dividends that it had done 
at first. The was skimmed off, 
and only very thin milk was left in the 
dish. 
earned 


none passes 


last ‘‘ buceaneering,” as it 


cream 


Fabulous fortunes were no longer 
in a ten days’ cruise, but what 
money was won hardly paid for the risks 
of the There must 
departure, or buccaneering would cease to 
exist. 


winning. be a new 


Then arose one who showed the bueea 
neers a new way to squeeze money out of 
This man was an Eng 
Lewis Seot. 


the Spaniards. 
lishman 

The stoppage of commerce on the Span- 
ish Main had naturally tended to accumu 
late all the wealth gathered and produced 
into the chief fortified cities and towns of 














he West Indies. 
sted prizes upon the sea, they must be 
ined 


As there no longer ex 


upon the land, if they were to be 
ined at all. Le 


) appreciate this fact. 


VIS Seot was the first 
Gathering together a large and power- 
body of men as hungry for plunder 


] 


| aesperate as himself, he de scend- 


d as 
ipon the town of Campeche, which 
captured and sacked, stripping it of 

“i rything that could possibly be carried 
Ly 
When the town was cleared to the bare 


Seot threatened to set 


ilIS, the toreh to 
not ran 
med by a large sum of money which he 
With this booty he sail 


xv Tortuga, where he arrived safe ly 


ery house in the place if it was 


emanded, 


set 
nd the problem was solved. 
\fter him came one Mansvelt, a bueea 
er of lesser note, who first made a deseent 
on the isle of Saint Catharine, now Old 
’rovidence, which he took 


, and, with this 


s a base, made an unsuccessful descent 


His 


iame might not have been handed down 


pon Neuva Granada and Cartagena. 


o us alone with others of greater fame 


id he not been the master of that most 
ipt. of pupils the creat Captain 
Morgan, of all the 


neers, one time Governor of Jamaica, and 


Henry 
most famous bucea 
King Charles IT. 

After Mansvelt followed the boid John 


Davis, native of Jamaica, where he sucked 


cnighted by 


n the lust of piracy with his mother’s milk. 
With only foursecore men, he swooped 
down upon the great city of Nicaragua 
n the darkness of the night, silenced the 
sentry with the thrust of a knife, and 
then fell to pillaging the churches and 
houses ** without any respect or 
tion. 


venera 


Of course it was but a short time until 

whole town an uproar of 
ilarm, and there was nothing left for the 
ittle handful of men to do but to make 
the best of their way to their boats. They 
vere in the town but a short time, but in 
that time they were able to gather tog th 


t} 
Lhe 


was in 


1 
Wels 


to the value of fifty thousand pieces of 


er and to carry away money and je 
eight, besides dragging off with them a 
dozen or more notable prisoners, whom 
they held for ransom. 

And now one appeared upon the scene 
who reached a far greater height than any 
had arisen to before. This was Francois 
l’‘Olonoise, who sacked the great city of 
Maracaybo and the town of Gibraltar. 
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| unimpassioned, pitiless, oS Slug 


cish blood was never moved by 
ole pulse of 


human warmth, his iey 


was never touched by one ray of merey 


or one spark of pity for the hapless 
wretches who chanced to fall into his 


bloody hands 


Against him the Governor of 


Havana 


sent out a great War vess« 


i, and With ita 
negro executioner, so that there might | 


no inconvenient de lay the 


pirates had been capt ired But I 


, Olonoise 


did not wait forthe com of the ar ves 


sel; he went out to meet it, and he found it 


anchor in the mouth 


At 


where it lay riding at 


of the river Estra 


the ai 


wh of the 
morning he made his attaek—sharp, un 
expected, decisive In a little while the 
Spaniards were forced below the hatches, 
and the vessel was taken Then came 
the end. One by one the poor shrieking 


wretches were dragged ip Irom below, 


and one by one they we re butchered in 


cold blood. whilst L¢ honose stood upon 


the poop deck and looked coldly down 
upon what was being done. Amongst 
the rest the ne vro Was dragged upon the 
deck. He be coed and implored that his 


life might be spared, promising to tell all 


that might be asked of him L, Olonoise 


questioned him, and when he had squeeze d 
him dry, waved his hand coldly 
with 
one mah Was spared ; him 


and the 


poor blaek went the rest, Oniy 


ie sent to the 


Governor of Havana with a message that 


henceforth he would give no quarter to 
any Spaniard whom he might meet in 


arms 
threat 


a message which was not an empty 


The rise of L’Olonoise was by no means 
rapid, 


He worked his way up by dint of 
hard labor and through much ill fortune. 
But by-and-by, after many 


tide 


reverses, the 
turned, and carried him with it from 
one success to another, without let or stay, 
to the bitter end. 
Cruising off Maracaybo, 
rich 


he captured a 


prize laden with a vast 


plate and ready money, and there 


amount of 
con 
ceived the design of descending upon the 
powerfultown of Maracayboitself. With 
out loss of time he gathered Loge ther five 
hundred picked scoundrels from Tortuga, 
and taking with him one Michael de Baseo 
as land captain, and two hundred more 
he commanded, down 
he came into the Gulf of Venezuela and 


buccaneers whom 


upon the doomed city like a blast of the 


plague. Leaving their vessels, the bucca 
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neers made a land attack upon the fort 


the inlet that 
into Lake Maracaybo and guarded the 


that stood at the mouth of 


led 


Cl \ 

The Spaniards held out well, and fought 
with all the might that Spaniards POSSESS ; 
but after a fight of three hours all was 
given up and the garrison fled, spreading 


As 


city as 


terror and confusion before them. 


many of the inhabitants of the 


could do so escaped 1n boats to Gibraltar, 
which lies to the southward, on the shores 
of Lake Maracaybo, at the distance of 
some forty leagues or more 

Then the pirates marched into the town, 
and what followed may be conceived. It 
was a holocaust of lust, of passion, and of 
blood such as even the Spanish West In- 
dies had hever seen before. Houses and 
churches were sacked until 
left but the 


nothing was 
bare walls; men and women 
were tortured to compel them to disclose 
where more treasure lay hidden. 

Then, having wrenched all that they 
could from Maracaybo, they entered the 
lake and descended upon Gibraltar, where 
the rest of the panic-stricken inhabitants 
huddled 


were 


together in a blind ter 
ror 
The 
dier who had served his king in Flanders, 
had together a troop of eight 
hundred men, had fortified the town, and 
now lay in wait for the coming of the pi 


Governor of Merida, a brave sol 


cathered 


rates. The pirates came all in good time, 
and then, in spite of the brave defence, 
Gibraltar also fell. Then followed a rep 
etition of the scenes that had been enact 
ed in Maracaybo for the past fifteen days, 
only here remained 


they for four horri 


money! ever 
from the poor poverty-stricken, 
pest-ridden souls crowded into that fever 
hole of a town. 

Then they left, but before they went 
they demanded still 


ble weeks, extorting money 


money! 


more 
thousand pieces of eight 


money 
as a ransom for 
the town. w hich otherwise should be civen 


ten 


to the flames. There was some hesitation 
on the part of the Spaniards, some dispo 
sition to haggle, but there was no hesita 
tion on the part of L’Olonoise. The torch 
was set to the town as he had promised, 
whereupon the money was promptly paid, 
and the pirates were piteously begged to 
help quench the spreading flames. This 
they were pleased to do, but in spite of all 
their efforts nearly half of the town was 
consumed. 
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After that they returned to Maracaybo 
again, where they demanded a ransom of 
thirty thousand pieces of eight for the 
city. There was no haggling here, thanks 
to the fate of Gibraltar; only it was utter 
ly impossible to raise that much money in 
But at 
last the matter was compromised, and thi 


all of the poverty-stricken region. 


town was redeemed for twenty thousand 
pieces of eight and five hundred head of 
cattle, and tortured Maracay bo was quit of 
them 

In the Ile 


shared amongst themselves two hundred 


de la Vache the bueeaneers 


and sixty thousand pieces of eight, besides 
jewels and bales of silk and linen and 
miscellaneous plunder to a vast amount 
Such was the one great deed of L’Olo 
noise; from that time his star steadily de 
for even nature seemed fighting 
until at last he 
the 
Indians 


clined 
against such a monster 
died a 
hands of an 


miserable, nameless death at 
unknown tribe of 


upon the Isthmus of Darien. 


And now we come to the greatest of all 
the buccaneers, he who stands pre-eminent 
amongst them, and whose name even to 
this day is a charm to call up his deeds 
of daring, his dauntless courage, his tru 
culent cruelty, and his insatiate and un 
appeasable lust for gold—Captain Henry 
Morgan, the bold Welshman, who brought 
buecaneering to the height and tlower of 
its clory. 

Having sold himself, after the manner 
of the times, for his passage across the 
seas, he worked out his time of servitude 
at the Barbadoes. As soon as he had re- 
gained his liberty he entered upon the 
trade of piracy, wherein he soon reached 
a position of considerable prominence. 
He was associated with Mansvelt at the 
time of the upon Saint 
Catharine’s Isle, the importance of which 


latter’s descent 


spot, as a centre of operations against the 
neighboring coasts, Morgan 
sight of. 

The first attempt that Captain Henry 
Morgan ever made against any town in 
the Spanish Indies was the bold descent 
upon the city of Puerto del Principe in 
the island of Cuba, with a mere handful 
of men. It was a deed the boldness of 
which has never been outdone by any of 
a like nature—not even the famous attack 
upon Panama itself. Thence they return 
ed to their boats in the very face of the 
whole island of Cuba, aroused and deter- 


never lost 
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mined upon theirextermination. Notonly 
did they make good their escape, but they 
ast amount 
three 


besides five hun 


brought awav with them a \y 


of plunder computed at hundred 
ht, 


and 


thousand pieces of e1 


dred head of cattle many prisoners 


held for 
But 


came 


ransom 
when the division of all this wealth 


to be made, lo! there were only fifty 
Lo be 


rest 


thousand found 


What had 


man 
ild tell but Captain Henry Morgan him 


pieces of eight 


become oft the no 


I Honesty amongst thieves Was never 
axiom with 
Rude 


tain Morgan was, he 


an him 

truculent, and dishonest as Cap 
seems to have had a 
wonderlul power of persuading the wild 


buccaneers under him to submit 


every 


thing to his judgement, and to rely entire 
of the vast 


sum of money that he had very evidently 


ly upon his word In spite 


made away with, recruits poured in upon 
him, until his band was larger and better 
equipped than ever 


And 


plunder harvest was ripe at 


that the 
Porto Bello. 
The 


cas 


now it was determined 


and that city’s doom was sealed 


town was 
tie 


as gallant a 


defended by two strong 
s thoroughly manned, and officered by 


To 


But strong castles 


soldier as ever carried 


ledo steel at his side 
and gallant soldiers weighed nota barley 
corn with the buccaneers when their blood 
was stirred by the lust of gold 

Landing at Puerto Naos, a town some 
westward of Porto Bello, they 
to the 


before the castle, boldly demanded its sur 


ten le 


aAcUes 
marched latter town, and coming 
render It was refused, whereupon Mor 


in threatened that no quarter should be 


given. Still surrender was refused; and 
then 
bitter 
was 
the 
match was set to the powder-magazine, 


and after a 
Morgan 


man 


the castle was attacked, 


struggle 


was captured. 


as good as his word: in 


every 
castle was shut in the guard-room, the 
and soldiers, castle, and all were blown 
into the air, whilst through all the smoke 
and the dust the buccaneers poured into 
the town Still the Governor held out in 


the might have made 

good his defence, but that he was betrayed 

bv the 

poured the 
the 


vife and daughter 


' 
other castle, and 


Into the cas 
But 


his 


soldiers under him 
howling buecaneers. 

fought with 
clinging to his knees 
him to and 
wounded forehead 
white 


Governor on, 


and beseeching surrender, 


the 
trickling 


from his 


blood 


down over his collar, 
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until a merciful bullet put an end to the 
Vain struggle. 
Ey 


taken 


Here were enacted the old scenes. 
erything plundered that could be 
and then a ransom set upon the town it 
self. 

This time an honest, or an apparently 
the 
which amounted to two hundred and fifty 


] 
Spouls 


honest, division was made of 
thousand pieces of eight, beside merchan 
dise and jewels. 

The next to sutfer poor 


Maracaybo and Gibraltar, now just be 


towns were 


vinning to recover from the desolation 
wrought by L/Olonoise. Once more both 
towns were plundered of every bale of 
and every piastre, and 
once more both were ransomed until ev- 


merchandise of 
erything was squeezed from the wretched 
inhabitants. 

Here affairs were like to have taken a 
turn, for when Captain Morgan came up 
from Gibraltar, he found three great men 
of-war lying in the entrance to the lake 
awaiting his coming. Seeing that he was 
hemmed in in the narrow sheet of water, 
Captain Morgan was inclined to compro 
mise matters, even offering to relinquish 
all the plunder he had gained if he were 
But no; the 
Spanish admiral would hear nothing of 


allowed to depart in peace 
this. Having the pirates, as he thought, 
securely in his grasp, he would relinquish 
nothing, but would sweep them from the 
face of the sea once and forever. 

That was an unlucky determination for 
the Spaniards to reach, for instead of 
paralyzing the pirates with fear, as he ex 
pected it would do, it simply turned their 
mad courage into as mad desperation. 

A great vessel that they had taken with 
the town of Maracaybo was converted into 
a fire-ship, manned with logs of wood in 
montera caps and sailor jackets, and fill 
ed with brimstone, pitch, and palm leaves 
Then out of the lake the 
pirates sailed to meet the Spaniards, the 
fire-ship leading the way, and bearing 
down directly upon the admiral’s vessel 
At the helm stood volunteers, the most 
desperate and the bravest of all the pirate 


soaked in oil. 


gang, and at thé ports stood the logs of 
in So they came 
up with the admiral, and grappled with 
his ship in spite of the thunder of all his 


great guns, and then the Spaniard saw, all 


wood montera caps. 


too late, what his opponent really was. 


He tried to swing loose, but clouds of 


smoke and almost instantly a mass of 
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oaring flames enveloped both vessels and 
The 


» com oO ¢ 


ie admiral was lost second vessel. 
ot wishing to wait fe 
rates, bore down 

e cuns of which the 
er, and made the bes 


Phe 


portunity 


ore third Vessel, 


to escape 


pirates without the Slight 


nd the passage Trom the 


So the buccaneers sailed away, 
Maracaybo and Gibraltar prostrat 
ond time 


And 


to undertake another venture 


now Captain Morgan determ 


the 


hich had never been equalled 
the annals of buececaneering This was 


and 
next 


nothing less than the descent upon 


the capture of Panama, which was, 


WIOSI 


fortified 


to Cartagena, pe rhaps the 
and the most strongly 
the West Indies 


In pre} 


powerful 


aration for this venture he ob 


tained letters of marque from the Gov 


ernor of Jamaica, by virtue of which elas 


tic commission he began immediately to 
gather around him all material necessary 
for the undertaking. 

W hen it became known abroad that the 
great Captain Morgan was about under- 
taking an adventure that was to eclipse 
all that was ever done before, great num 
until 
two 
thousand or more desperadoes and pirates 


bers came flocking to his standard, 


he had gathered together an army of 


adventure, al 
beit the venture itself was kept a total 
Port 
in the island of Hispaniola, over against 
the Ile de la Vache, the 


muster, and thither the motley band gvath 


wherewith to prosecute his 


secret from every one. Couillon, 


was place of 


ered from all quarters. Provisions had 


been plundered from the main-land wher 
the 


. everything 


ever they could be 
24th of 
Was in re 


The i 


obtained, and DY 
October. 1670 (O.S 
adiness 

Saint Catharine, as it 
may be remembered, was at one time cap 
Mansvelt, 


his trade of piracy. 


and of 
tured by Morgan’s master in 
It had been retaken 
by the Spaniards, and was now thorough 
lv fortified by them. Almost the first at 
tempt that Morgan had madeas a 
pirate 


master- 
Catha- 
had 


was the retaking of Saint 


rine’s Isle In that undertaking he 


failed; but now, as there was an absolute 


need of some such place as a base of oper 


ations, he determined that the place must 


be taken. And it was taken 


Sbo5 


POSSESSION, his 


t 


oroug) 


ly and complet »Crovernor 


eof been as 


n the 


urd 


there should 


caneers, whereby 


saved And so Saint Cat 


The next ste p to be taken Was the cap 


ire of the eastie « } 


tarded the mouth of tl 


name, up which river the buecaneers 


would be compelled to transport their 


troops and provisions for the attack 


pon 


the city of Panama This adventure was 


undertaken by four hundred picked 
under command of Captain Morgan him 
self 

The eastle of Chagres, 


known as San 


pon the 


the 


of the 


Lorenzo by the Spaniards 


top of an abrupt rock at mouth of 


the river, and was one strongest 


West 


This stronghold Morgan must 


for its size in all of 


fortresses 7 


the 
Indies 
have if he ever hoped to win Panama 
The attack of the castle and the defence 
of it 


vere eq ially fierce, bloody, and des 


Again and again the buecaneers 
assaulted, and again and again they were 


beaten back. So the morning came, and 


it seemed as though the pirates had been 
: 
; 


bathed this time | 


it just at this june 
ture the thatch of palm leaves on the roofs 
of some of the buildings inside the fortifi 
cations took fire, a contlagration followed, 
which caused the explosion of one of the 
magazines, and in the paralysis of terro: 
that followed, the pirates foreed their way 
into the fortifications, and the cast 
Most of the flung 


selves from the castle walls int 


le was 


won. Spaniards them 


o the river 


or upon the rocks beneath, preferring 


death to capture and po 
who were lef 


many 


lelt we 


sword, and some few we spared and 
held as prisoners 


fell the 


thing how lay between the 


So castle of Chagres, and no 


HDUuUCcCaAnes rs and 


the city of Panama but the intervening 


‘ackless forests 


the 


and t1 
And now 


} ] 
aooml Was seaiead Was 


name of the town whose 
ho secret, 

Up the river of 
Henry 


packed closely in their canoes; 


Chagres went Captain 
Morgan and twelve hundred men, 
they 


hey 


er stopped saving now and then to rest 
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their. stiffened legs, until they had come 


to a place known as Cruz de San Juan 


Gallego, where they were compelled to 
their boats on account of the shal 
water 


ess of the 


ing a guard of one hundred and 


men to protect their boats as a place 


fuge in case they should be worsted 
before Panama, they turned and plunged 
into the wilderness before them. 

There a more powerful foe awaited them 
than a host of Spaniards with match, pow 
der, and Jead—starvation They met but 
little or no opposition in their progress; 
but wherever they turned they found ev 
ery fibre of meat, every grain of maize, 
every ounce of bread or meal, swept away 
Even 


successfully 


or destroyed utterly before them. 
had 


ambuseade or an 


when buccaneers 


the 
overcome an attack, 
and had sent the Spaniards flying, the fu 
gitives took the time to strip their dead 
comrades of every grain of food in their 
leathern sacks, leaving nothing but the 
empty bags. 

Says the narrator of these events, him 
self one of the expedition, ‘* They after 
ward fell to eating those leathern bags, 
as affording something to the ferment of 
their stomachs.” 

Ten days they struggled through this 
bitter privation, doggedly foreing their 
way onward, faint with hunger and hag- 
gard with and Then, 
high hill and over the tops of 


weakness fever. 
from the 
the forest trees, they saw the steeples of 
Panama, and nothing remained between 
them and their goal but the fighting of 
four Spaniards to every one of them—a 
simple thing which they had done over 
and over again. 

Down they poured upon Panama, and 
out came the Spaniards to meet them; four 
hundred horse, two thousand five hundred 
foot, and two thousand wild bulls which 
herded together to be driven 
that 
and 


been 


had 
over the buccaneers so their ranks 
The 
buccaneers only hundred 
the had fallen in 
battle or had dropped along the dreary 
but in 
the space of two hours the Spaniards were 


might be disordered broken. 
eight 


either 


were 
others 


strong 


pathway through the wilderness; 
flying madly over the plain, minus six 
hundred who lay dead or dying behind 
them. 

As for the bulls, as many of them as 
were shot served as food there and then 
for the half-famished pirates, for the bue- 
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caneers were never more at home than in 
the slaughter of cattle. 

Then they marched toward the city 
Three hours more fighting and they were 
in the streets, howling, yelling, plunder 
ing, gorging, dram-drinking, and giving 
full vent to all the vile and nameless lusts 
that burned in their hearts like a hell of 
fire. And followed the 
quence of events—rapine, cruelty, and ex 


now usual se- 


tortion; only this time there was no town 
to ransom, for Morgan had given orders 
that it should be destroyed. The torch was 
set to it, and Panama, one of the greatest 
cities in the New World, was swept from 
Why the deed was 
done, no man but Morgan could tell. Per 
haps it was that all the hiding 


the face of the earth. 


secret 


places for treasure might be brought to 
light; but whatever the reason was, it lay 


hidden in the breast of the great bueeca- 
neer himself. For three weeks Morgan 
and his men abided in this dreadful place ; 
then they marched away with one hun- 
dred and seventy-five beasts of burden 
loaded with treasures of gold and silver 
and jewels, besides great quantities of mer 
chandise, and six liundred prisoners held 
for ransom. 

Whatever that vast 
wealth, and what it amounted to, no man 


became of. all 


but Morgan ever knew, for when a divis 
ion was made it was found that there was 
only two hundred pieces of eight to each 
man. 

When this dividend declared, a 
howl of execration went up, under which 
even Captain Henry Morgan quailed. 
At night he and four other commanders 


was 


slipped their cables and ran out to sea, 
and it was said that these divided the great- 
er part of the booty amongst themselves. 
But the wealth plundered at Panama 
could hardly have fallen short of a mill- 
ion and a half of Computing 
it at this reasonable figure, the various 
prizes won by Henry Morgan in the West 
Indies would stand as follows: Panama, 
$1,500,000; Porto Bello, S800,000; Puerto 
del Principe, $700,000; Maracaybo and Gi 
braltar, $400,000; various piracies, $250,000 

making a grand total of $8,650,000 as the 
vast harvest of plunder. With this fabu 
lous wealth, wrenched from the Spaniards 
by means of the rack and the cord, and 
pilfered from his companions by the mean- 
est of thieving, Captain Henry Morgan re- 
tired from business, honored of all, ren- 
dered famous by his deeds, knighted by 


dollars. 
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I] 


the 
LIii¢ 


and 


"eS 


of 


finally 


inted Governor rich island of 


uuccaneers Tollowed | 


1m) 


taken and sacked, and ev 


HUNTING TI 
BY 
inhabits almost 
land, 
the 


ar, like man, 


en ir 


has evel 


latitude and every and 
translated ‘to starry 
the f the 


Great Dipper and the Little Dipper are 


been 
heavens, where constellations o 
known to us as well as to the ancients as 
Ursi Major and Minor. But North Amer 
the |: and 
gressive species in the grizzly (Ursus hor 
ribilis), black 
the 
and here the hunter finds his most daring 
2 the 


ica furnishes irgest most 


the (Ursus americanus), 


and polar Ursus maritimus bears, 


sport all known 


(flat-footed beasts) the grizzly is the most 


plantigrades 


savage and the most dreaded, and he is the 


largest of al 


l, saving the presence of his 


cousin the polar bear, for which, neverthe 
is more than a match in strength 


pome 


he 


less 


and courage specimens measure 
seven feet from tip of nose to root of tail. 
mi ; 
rhe d 


its 9g 


istinctive ot t 


il 


marks he species are 
the shortness of the tail as 
the « flat 


paws, the sole of the hind-foot sometimes 


re S1Ze ; 


compared With ars; tne huge 


measuring seven and a half by five inches 
the hind 


legs as compared with the forelegs, which 


in a large male; the length of 


gives the beast his awkward, shambling 


“alt ; 


the long claws of the forefoot, some 


times seven inches in length, while those 


of the hind-foot measure only three or 
f stiff 


Coarse 


four; the erect, mane ¢ 
the 
hair of the body, sometimes three inches 
at but light 


He has a dark stripe along the back, 


bristling 


hair, often six inches lone: 


long, dark the base, with 


tips 


and one along each side, the hair on his 


body being, as a rule, a brownish-yellow, 


the region around the ears dusky, the legs 


nearly black, and the muzzle pale. Color, 


however, is not a distinctive mark, for 


lemaie grizziies have 


been killed in com 
whieh 


pany with two cubs, of one was 


brown, the other gray, or one dark, the 


othe 


- ] oht: and the supposed species of 


1 


‘cinnamon’ and ‘* brown” bears are mere 
‘olor variations of Ursus horribilis 


filmsell 


Cartagena itself fell; but with Henry 
Morgan culminated the glory of the bue 
caneers, and from that time they declined 
in power and wealth and wickedness un 


til they were finally swept away. 


GRIZZLY 


SHIELDS 


BEAR, 


This ubiquitous gentleman has a wide 
range for his habitat. He has been found 
the River from Fort 
northward, and thence west to his favor 


on Missouri Pierce 
Individuals 


have been found on the Pacifie slope clear 


ite haunts in the Rockies. 


down to the coast. He is found as far 
south as Mexico, as far north as the Great 
Slave Lake in British America. He 
only ranges every where, but eats every 
thing. He 


is not properly a beast of prey, for he has 


not 
His majesty is a good liver. 


neither the cat-like instincts nor the noise 
less tread of the felide, nor is he fleet and 
long-winded like the wolf, although good 
at a short run, as an unlucky hunter may 
find. But he hangs about the flanks of a 
herd of buffalo, with probably an eye to 
he 


frequently raids a ranch and carries off a 


a wounded or disabled animal, and 
sheep, hog, or calf penned beyond hope 
Elk is his favorite meat, and 
the knowing hunter who has the good 
luek to kill 
carcass Will draw Mr. Grizzly if he is with 
in a range of five miles. He will eat not 
only flesh, fish, and fowl, but roots, herbs, 


of escape. 


an elk makes sure that its 


fruit, vegetables, honey, and insects as 
well. Plums, buffalo-berries, and choke 
cherries make a large part of his diet in 
their seasons. 

The grizzly bear possesses greater vital 
ity and tenacity of life than any other an 
the continent, and the hunter 
who would hunt him must be well armed 
and keep a steady nerve. 


imal on 
Each shot must 
be coolly put where it will dothe most good 
Several are usually necessary to stop one of 
A single bullet lodged 

If shot through the 
heart he may run a quarter of a mile or 
kill a man In the 
days of the old muzzle-loading rifle it was 


these savage beasts. 


in the brain is fatal. 
before he succumbs. 


hazardous indeed to hunt the grizzly, and 
many a man has paid the penalty of his 
folly with his life. With our improved 
breech-loading and repeating rifles there 


is less risk. 
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man as seed ‘im said he would 
and thev was all ood jedgves tor 


The grizzly is said to bury careasses of 
as food. but 
vin And this is the 


bear big elk 


large animals for future use 
this Idoubt. He hibernates during vav most of tl 
er, but does not take to his lone sle ep un 
til the winter has thoroughly set in and 
He m LV Frequent 


foot 


ol D1g Dg deer et 
and end. Bears are usually 
considera 


the snow is quite deep 
y be tracked and found in snow a from towns ‘n ranches 
deep, where he is roaming in search of to find 


> seen 


not easy 
rhe 


weigh more 


He becomes very fat before going 
than 700 or S800 pound 
lived 


food. 
nto winter-quarters, and th 
mulation of oil furnishes nutriment 
heat sufficient to life during his 
long confinement 

The newspapers 
1500, 1800, or even 2000 po inds 
** talk- 


IS Vast accu 
‘ve one has ever 
ti Ol 


] do nok be L1¢ 
The flesh 


and 
sustain would weigh 1000 pounds 
] oy, and de 


the adult a AD g 
cided Vy un 11 ul Ta yout 
fat one 


welcome 


6 —T : ’ 
oiten Klil @&Yizzi1es 


veiching 
in any party of frontiersmen 
ing grizzly” you will find plenty of men 
who can give day, time, and place where 
helped to kill at least 1800 


l 


The grizzly breeds 


ii AvOU 


he killed or 
pounds ¢ ic 
ent, and several litt 


iced in the Zoological Garde 


pounds of Bruin. 
‘Did you weigh it 2?” in contin 
‘No, we didn’t weigh ‘im: but 


( 


ever\ been prod 
‘ I 
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at Cincinnati. 


vicious while rearing her young, and the 


The female is unusually 


hunter must be doubly cautious about at 
that An Indian rarely 
a grizzly single-handed at any 
time, and it is only when several of their 
native hunters are together that they will 


attempt to kill one. 


tacking al time, 


attacks 


They value the claws 
very highly, however, and take great 
pride in wearing strings of them around 
their necks. 

The grizzly usually frequents the tim- 
bered or brush-covered portions of moun- 
tainous regions, or the timbered valleys 
head in the mountains. 


He occasionally follows down the course of 


of streams that 


these streams, and even travels many miles 
from one stream to another, or from one 
range of to another, across 
found one on a 
the Bia Horn 
mile from the 

He was turn- 
At 
the report of my rifle he started for the 
An 


explosive bullet through his lungs ren- 


mountains 
prairie. | 
open 


open once 


broad plateau in 
half a 
cover of any kind. 


Mountains, about 
nearest 


ing over rocks in search of worms. 
nearest cahon, but never reached it. 


dered him unequal to the journey. 

Few persons believe that a grizzly will 
attack a man before he is himself attack- 
ed. I was one of these doubting Thom- 
ases until two years ago, when I was thor- 
oughly convinced by ocular demonstra- 
least, will at- 
off a man 
may have harmed them 

We hunting in the 
Shoshone Mountains in northern Wyo- 
ming. I had killed a the 
morning, and on going back to the car 


tion that some grizzlies, at 
tempt meal 
not 


were 


to make a even 


though he 
previously. 


large elk in 


eass in the afternoon to skin it 
that 


but had fled on our approach. 


we saw 
Bruin had been there ahead of us, 
Without 
the least apprehension of his return, we 
leaned our rifles against a tree about fifty 
There 
were three of us, but only two rifles, Mr. 
Hutfman, the photographer, having left 
He had finished taking 
views of the carcass, and we were all busi 


feet away, and commenced work. 


his in camp. 


ly engaged skinning, when, hearing a 
crashing in the brush and a series of sav- 
age roars and growls, we looked up the 
hill, and were horrified to see three grizzly 
be ars, an old female and two cubs about 
two-thirds grown, charging upon us with 
all the savage fury of a pack of starving 
wolves upon a sheepfold. 

They were between us and our rifles 
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when we first saw them, and we sprang 
to our horses, which were picketed a few 
yards below, supposing, of course, that 
when the bears reached the elk carcass 
they would proceed to eat it,and pay no 
further attention to us. Strange to say, 
it was the carcass to which they paid no 
attention. They still came after us; we 
had no time for flight, and could not 
even release and mount cur terror-strick 
en horses. Our only chance was to fight 
for our lives, and with one accord we all 
three grasped our hunting-knives and 
dashed at them. We threw our hats and 
yelled like Comanches, and the savage 
brutes, seeing themselves thus boldly con 
fronted by equal numbers, stopped, raised 
on their haunches, growled, snapped their 
jaws for a few moments, and then walked 
sullenly back up the hill into the brush. 
This gave us an opportunity to get hold 
of our rifles, and then it was our turn to 
charge. To make a long story short, we 
killed the old female and one cub; the 
other escaped into the jungle before w« 
could get a shot at him. The resolute 
front we put on alone saved our lives. 
The grizzly is partially nocturnal in his 
habits, and apparently divides his labor 
of obtaining food and his travelling about 
equally between day and night. It is 
not definitely known to what age he lives 
in his wild state, but he is supposed to at 
tain to twenty-five or thirty years. 
Notwithstanding the great courage and 
ferocity of this formidable beast, he will 
utter the most pitiable groans and howls 
when seriously or mortally wounded. 
Another instance of a grizzly making 
an unprovoked attack upon a man was 
vouched for by a man whom I know to be 
strictly truthful. Two brothers were pros 
pecting in a range of mountains near the 
head waters of the Stinking Water river 


The younger of the two, though an able 


bodied man, and capable of doing a good 


day’s work with a pick or shovel, was 
weak-minded, and the elder brother never 
allowed him to go any distance away from 
camp or their work alone. He, however, 
sent him one evening to the spring, a few 
rods off, to bring a kettleful of water 
The spring was in a deep gorge, and the 
trail to it wound through some fissures in 
the rock. As the young man passed un 
der a shelving rock, an immense old fe 
male grizzly, that had taken up temporary 
quarters there, reached out and struck a 
powerful blow at his head, but fortunate 





HUNTING THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


J. Carter Beard 


VIGOROUSLY BELABORING THE BEAR 


y could not reach far enough to do him 
The 


his hat off, and her claws caught his sealp, 


any serious harm. blow knocked 
and laid it open clear across the top of his 
The 


og force 
of the blow sent him spinning around, 


head in several ugly cashes. 
and not knowing enough to be frightened, 
he attacked her savagely with the only 
weapon he had at hand—the camp kettle. 
The elder brother heard the racket, and 
hastily catching up his rifle, found his 
brother vigorously belaboring the bear 
over the head with the camp kettle, and 
the bear striking at him savage blows, 
any of which, if could have 
reached him, would have torn his head 
Three bullets from 
the rifle, fired in rapid succession, loosen 


one she 


from his shoulders. 


ed her hold upon the rocks, and she tum- 
bled lifelessly into the trail. The poor 
idiotic boy could not even then realize 
the danger through which he had passed, 
and could only appease his anger by con- 
tinuing to maul the bear over the head 


OVER 


THE HEAD WITH THE CAMP KETTLE.” 


with the camp kettle for several minutes 
after she w: 

The skin of the grizzly is one of the 
most valuable trophies a sportsman can 
field, and and 


the danger and excitement attending t 


obtain on any its rarity, 


he 
taking of it, the courage it bespeaks, ren 
der it a prize of which 
justly feel proud for a lifeti 


the winner may 
ne 

The best localities in which to hunt the 
grizzly bear—that is, those most 
and in which he is the most 
are the Big Horn, Shoshone, Wind River, 
Bear Tooth, Belt, and Crazy mountains, 
in Wyoming and Montana 


} 
ACCeSSLDLE 


humerous 


al 


may be easily reached by the 


Northern Pacific road 

The best time of year to hunt for this 
as well as all the other species of large 
game in the Rocky Mountains is in the 


September, October, and No 


months of 
} 


h in the latter month the 
not 


Ve mber., thoug 


sportsman should venture high up 


into the mountains where heavy snow 
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is a great deal of this 


° 77 . 
falis occ nere 


done in the summer 


is contrary to the laws of 
and should hie 
sportsman The skins are 

in the autumn 


the heat 1s oppressive, 


flies and mosquitoes are great 


arm for this Class of 
° @ iarge charge of 


The Win 


+, wit l new solid 


50, carrvin 


and a solid 


Ex press, 


perhaps the best mm the market, 


oS considered There are several 


hunting him, the most com 


metuods of 


mon ¢ to kill an elk, and then watch 


Shots may frequently be ob 
ly in the morning 
bright 
to wateh all 


Lhis Way ear 


hn the evening, and on 


pest 


moonnghnt nights it 1s 


night, for the 


immense size of the orizzly 


renders him an easy target at short range 


even by moonlight. Another method is 


to still-hunt bim,the same as is done with 


deer. Thisis perhaps the most sportsman 


] 


like of all, and if a coulee or creek bottom 


be selected where there are plenty of ber 


ries, or an open, hilly, rocky country 


where the bears are in the habit of hunting 


for worms, or any good feeding ground 


where bear plentiful, and due 


signs are 


care and caution be CX reised, there IS aS 


vod a chance of suecess as by any other 


ir¢ 
method. Many hunters set guns with a 


cord running from the trigger to a bait of 


muzzle of the gun 
meat; 


fresh meat, and the 


pointing at the others set lara 


But such con 
trivances are never used by 


steel 


traps or dead-falls. 
true sports 
men, 

Game of any kind should always be 
pursued in a fair, manly manner, and 
given due chance to preserve its life if it 
If captured, 


let it be by the superior skill, sagacity, o 


is skilful enough to do so. 
endurance of the sportsman, not by traps 
which close on it as it innocently and un 
suspectingly seeks its food. 

Grizzly bear hunting is unquestionably 
the grandest sport that our continent can 
afford. The grizzly is the only really dan 
verous game we have, and the decidedly 
hazardous character of the sport is what 
renders it 
Many 
superiority of 


gives it its greatest zest, and 


the most fascinating of pursuits. 
proclaim the 


their favorite pastime over all other kinds, 


sportsmen 


be it quail, grouse, or duck shooting, fox 


chasing, deer-stalking, or what not; and 


each has its charm, more or less intense. 
according to its nature; but no man ever 
felt his heart swell with pride, his nerves 
tingle with animation, his whole system 
with 


1 


asm, at the bagging of any bird or small 


gxlow wild, uneontrollable enthusi 
animal, as does the man who stands over 
the prostrate form of a monster erizzly 

Let the devotee of these 
sport try 
and when he has bagged his first grizzly, 
then let him talk! 


that he has slain. 


other classes of bear hunting, 
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THEN Pastor Swenson died, t 


ple in the little fishu 


he peo 


2 town atl the 


\\ 


ud of the Hardanger-Fiord consoled 


emselves with the 1dea that Olle, his 


would stay with them For over a 


Norwe 


bee ha 


it ry, following rian conserva 
who 


When 


lit 


Ait 


sm, it had always Swenson 


d preached the word of God. 


‘le told his friends that all the tra 1OnSs 


ne Swensons were lf be broken, for 
vas going to Am«¢ rica they could hard 
sett 


and 


] 


believe him. Olle led at 


once his 


her’s poor estate, found himself 


ossessed of just sufficient money to pay 
passage to the United States 

Olle Swenson had graduated at the uni 

ersity, and would have followed certain 


f study at Christiania, 


ecial branches o 
the sudden death of his father abrupt 
t the capital 


kKnowlea 


1 
closed his career a tpital 


Such stoek of ge Olle pos 
» atl 


; 
Bremen ¢: 


a money 


sessed was barely quotal le 


When a lad 


1ins coming to the little seaport tow) 


iluation 
ived fish had petted him, and he hac 

German. A 
fiord, 
, : : : : 

h salmon, had been the fa 
of 


Swenson 


juired some knowledge of 


river 


nall that emptied into the 
bounding wit 
English and to 
the 


introduction. 


vorite resort angviers, 


aiW 


It wi 
who acted as their guide, and while 


Pastor 
brought 


Olle 


sportsmen ays 


letters of is 
a stripling he had made a long ex 
to Finmarken with an Eng 
party in pursuit of reindeer 
Among QOlle’s choicest treasures 


still 
cursion lish 
hunting 
were a 
Robinson Crusoe and a much-worn phrase- 

Norse. Naturally 
studious and polyglot, he had acquired 
to add to 
his slender means, had even given lessons 
In it. 


book of English and 


English, and at the university, 
There was one special talent Olle 
possessed, inherited from his father 
the 
determination 


musical one; so when young man 


announced his to leave, 
all the girls in the country round were 
for their best 
player would be lost to them. 

The life Olle had 
perfect health. 
er of numerous fishing-boats, had given 
Olle 


sorry, singer and violin- 
him 
A well-to-do uncle, own 


led had given 


the run of his vessels, and so he had 
Is] 
some little 
He had climbed 


often cruised as far as the Lofoden 


had 


money as a fisherman. 


ands, and even earned 


L\N’S MATE, 
PHILLI 


¢ 


mountains, rac 


nad not iost bre: 


more than once 


humored 


baa 


Vas (POOR- LOOK 


lite teelh, ana cl 
DrOWDN Lair 


W he n Ol 


Garden he ¢ ] 11S 


ison landed at Castle 


hooked at 


money, 
brought 
the 
' { 


Miabhage lo Let 


a trinket or from home, 


and thought utmost 


ecoho 


my he might along from 


ily to September To acquire a 
know] f English appeared to him t 
~and he determined to 


House Ih 


ligently rent 
v tenement 
upper part of New York. and lived on 


He ypouchta diet on 
to 


Land potatoes 


a Bible, and set doggedly 


WOrkK 
He was the most attentive and industrious 
of scholars, and his aequisition of Engl 


Isth 
was fairly rapid. 


Not quite 


Olle’s splendid constitution and 


two months had passed and 
whole 
some mind made him indifferent to priva 
trifle more 


tion gaunt 


1 
might 


He grew only a 
and crevyhound like in frame It 
be true that occasionally Olle felt cooped 
up in his narrow quarters,and now and 
then a feeling of unrest would steal over 


him. Then he would take what he called 


. — ’ , 
his vovages of discovery Foreed to hus 


band his slender means, the outlay for a 

trip in a boat or a jaunt in a,car being im- 
of 

pe cket, would start out for a walk 


At 


i@ Suburbs Ol 


possible, Olle, with a slice bread in his 
These 
strolls were real journeys. sunrise 
the ¢ 
At hi 
lane 


How 


many miles he cleared he cared nothing 


Olle would leave tl 
pl 
hazard he 
or push through the shadiest 


ity 


and inge into the country. ip- 


would take the gwreenest 
wood 
about. Tramping along, when the sun 


he 


some 


would then e 
tree 
then 


The se explora 


mid-heaven 
Under 


in 
halt. 
munch 
twelve or fi 


was ry 


a he would 
his erust, and retrace 


Lis 
f+ +1 

rleen milies., 
ohts In tne woods 
He would 


lant which belong 


tions were Olle’s deli 
he was at home recall those 
resemblances of tree or ] 
Birds, insects, at 
He had all 


trained 


ed to both e 
tracted 


Keen 


mtinents. 


his attention, tne 


instinets of a naturalist. 











ry) 
ie 


Engraved by McCann 


“THE TWO YOUNG WOMEN TOOK THE PAIL.”—[SEE PAGE 877. ] 












He skirted the many beautiful bays and 
reaches for thirty miles along the Sound, 
ind had bathed in their pleasant waters. 
With nautical tastes he watched the pass 

o vessels But one thing oppre ssed him, 

d that was the longing to associate with 
being. These 


me human yearnings 


ere but passing clouds, scarcely obscur 

his natural cheerfulness. 

Generally, in the exuberance of his hap- 
ry temperament, he would sing as he went 
iiong, for in his narrow lodgings he was 
Then through tl l 


o1e~eless he woods would 


yme bursts of song Olle 


rehearsed his 
Norse songs, and though there would come 
yme tinge of homesickness, that only gave 
vathos to his voice. 

So thought, as to the sweetness of the 


train, a youne woman who, seated on a 


fallen tree near a running stream, was 
ising a tin pail turned bottom upward 
for a footstool. There must have been a 


howerin the morning of the warm August 
lay, for though the sun had dried the 
crass, there was a peculiar freshness in 
the mint 


moist places near the brook. 


e odor of that grew in the 
The little 
stream ran turbid for the hour, save where 


1 natural spring, gushing from under a 


oping bank, showed a pool as clear as 
ervstal. 
If the young woman were a drawer of 


vater, the task was certainly a novel one 
for her. She had filled her pail onee, but 
n the stream ran scum, twigs, leaves, and 
trash. As she gazed at the roily water it 
refused all reflection of her face. Then 
in high dudgeon she had poured the wa 
ter back agvalh, and had seated herself on 
the trunk of the tree, as if to consider the 
situation, drumming on her sonorous foot 
stool. 

‘It never would make a cup of tea; 
it’s too filthy; and it’s so sweet and clear 
over there; and I can’t get at it; and it’s 
dreadfully provoking—aunt and Julia 
I wonder why I volun 
teered to find water? and the place looks 
as if it harbored snakes.” 


waiting for me! 


After saying 
this the young woman pulled a bit of bark 
from a log and threw it into a suspected 
clump of tall grass. As nothing glided, 
rustled, or rattled, she mustered 
newed courage. Just where the clear 
water was bubbling, the bank was per 
versely high. The young woman bared 
her arm, went to the brink of the water. 
and then held the tin pail by the wire 
handle on her finger. The bottom of the 


up re- 
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vessel barely touched the surface of the 
water 

‘If I took a branch with a < to it 
and hung the bucket to it, of cour I 
could lower it.” said the young in 

I wonder who that is singing so plea 
santly That’s an ambitious flight, but 
you never can keep up that note I 
declare you have, and ended the m cal 


What a quaint 
listening won t i my 

Then there 
One 


phrase q lite cleverly 


melody it is! but 
bucket.” Was a search ior a 
branch. 


it, and 


ed. Disappointment Was Visibie alter t 
very first attempt. 


vas found; it had a fork to 


the tin pail was hung and lowe 


* The stupid thing floats and won't sin] 
and I am afraid to press it unde 
perverse pail wants weighting Lhave it 
That singer has a lovely voice, with a good 
style, and me! he 


for the 


dear 
Now 
I take a stone, wash it clean, 
and pop it in the pail, and then it 
lasted.” he young 
took with both hands a big stone, washed 
it carefully, put it in her pail, secured the 
whole apparatus on the fork of her st 


and then again lowered away 


must | 


near me. solution 


J 


problem. 


Saying this, the oman 


CA, 
The pail 
sank without a splash, and now rested on 
the pebbly bottom of the pool The young 
woman clapped her hands at the 


t SUCCESS 


of her experiment. There was a smile 
of satisfaction on the handsome 
face. 

‘** Rebekah never had to exercise a bit of 
ingenuity,” cried the young woman, ex 
ultingly ‘If there be any 


young gen 
tleman around here, sent by Abraham, let 


him come and drink, and give me 

ear-ring and two bracelets. 

performance of mine.” 
Alas! 


a viscid 


It’s a clever 
there isa quality water possesses, 
which he l 

with a limpid clutch. A slight snap was 
heard as the branch broke. Down went 
the tin pail, stone and all, to the b 


adhesion, rie 


(vill 
and its foundering was accompaniéd by 
a little scream on the part of the water 
drawer 

That faint ery startled Olle With a 
half-dozen strides he had swept through 
the fringe of brush skirting the stream 


and now he stood, with face half ss ; 
half amused, directly opposite to the young 
woman, 


‘It is not a cow,” thought the young 


woman, ‘‘and therefore of not much con 
sequence. Well, he is j 


+ 


just in time. 
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f you can,to get my pail fast He sang a quiet strain, and 
te n uddy where when the last note, sweet and mellow 
ide. Iwastry- had sounded, the pail, brimming full of 
vater when my pail clearest water, stood on the bank ‘No 
that is all,” said Olle, with a pleasant 
wolf and the smile and a low bow. 
, taking advyan- ‘Yes, and it is very kind of you.” 
some short distance ‘You will not permit me to carry 
im, had now crossed the for you ” 
‘** No, certainly not.” 
f that animal ‘“Why? It is too heavy for you, and 
moon in the well, mis- this wire will cut your fingers. See! ] 


lver platter.” can easily make a handle.” Olle pulled 


strong knife out of his pock some rushes, plaited them deftly, bound 
fresh sapling. He tried its them with pliant grass, and wrapped 


his knee, and it bent but them around the wire. Then he took 


The young woman was the bucket, presented it with much gra 


disinterested person sne ity to the young woman, bowed ag 


il 
yes with her hand, yet watch- and at once crossed the stream. 

‘s actions in a kind of furtive way. The young woman stood irresolute for 
are at her. He was a moment. Might she not reward the 
mn securing the bucket, but bis ef man in some way ? In her pocket Was a 
peared ineffectual. Was he going quarter of adollar. She took it out, and 
i the water? Why, it was threw the shining piece of silver across 
the brook to Olle, for Olle had turned for 


please don’t. Icannot permit a moment. What she threw he caught, 


! cried the young woman. and as quickly tossed it back to her, and 
‘af } : f P.1) { . 
at mustortune. I am the piece of money tell on the erround 
will sueeeed. Do not “That was not good of you,” cried 
lle was full of sympa Olle, excitedly. ‘Lam not a beggar 
‘*Oh, please! please!” said the young 


' 
zament 


Oh, it’s hardly worth that. woman, exhibiting manifest alarm at th 
it’s very kind of you to take so much storm she had raised; and picking up the 
but most positively you are not bucket, she sought safety in flight, with 

+ } + y 


into the wate 


- after it.” the natural consequence of upsetting the 
it were fifty fathoms deep, and for _ pail. 

ld, I would dive for it,” said Olle was over the brook again in an 
ullantly instant. ‘‘It is I who am so very, very 
nsense!”’ She looked at Olle,and sorry to have frightened you. See! | 

ile on his face, and she won- burst out of the woods like a wild man 
really meant what he said. I do not know your habits here, I am so 

it was you I heard singing, much a stranger. See! your bucket is 
ink listening to you made me empty, and I will fill it again. Here it 

i is. IJ will go away now. Ido not want 

was my fault. Did Inotsay you to thank me.” And Olle, without 
a wolf? Iam so glad!” turning to look, was gone. 

do not mean glad, but sorry.” The young woman now sat. for fully 

rlad. I sang your bucket into five minutes on the fallen tree, with the 

r,and now I must sing it back pail at her feet, as motionless as a statue 
A chipmunk, peeping through the rails 
voung woman did not reply. If of a fence, thought that his favorite rest 
.she would have said ‘‘Nonsense! ing-place had grown a new branch. The 
a second time. rivulet murmured past in cadence with 
“There is a fi ry song,” continued the swaying trees. Presently the young 
which, if only a man knows, will woman rose and said: ‘‘I have been mak 
up the pearls from the sea. An inga fool of myself. Still, 1 wish he had 

pp woman taught it me. Will sung again. Oh! the melodic tramp!” 
It must be sung low.” Olle ‘‘Mary! Mary! where are you?” cried 
ng, for just then he had the tin a young girl from the hill-side. ‘* What 
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We 


or drowned; and mother clamorous 


matter ¢ thought you were 


her tea, and no water! The fire 


\nd here the speake r stopped 
breath, then continued W 
basket. and tl e 
stely powdered Wit 
Do, pra 


and stockings are soaking 


i. 
a man singing just 
Then you must 
W hat on earth is the 

1, Mary 


linking, Julia, that there are 


hear 
No, you didn’t 


mat 


bueket 1s 


» trou 


That sounds, Mary, like 


we ought to manage 


The two young women took 

l, and trudged up the slope. 

egular transportation the water was spilt 
When the 

it was lighter, being more 

At the table 

sant-faced old lady carving a chicken and 


at every step. pail reached 


rustic table 


than half empty. sat a plea 
a loaf of bread. 
thought you 


**T sent Julia 


euttin 


or 


‘“Why, Mary, I] 


wo ild come ee 


nevel 
she said, to 
nd you 
‘** Mary 


4° } 
enuirely ove 


was mooning as usual, mother, 
the 


is that to climb a 


reome by difficulties of 


k; and the facet 
hill with a bucket of water is not plea 


sant 
‘Then Julia, 
While you were 


gone a nice-looking young m passed 


we will have our tea. 
rake up the embers. 
an 
by. I couldn't manage a limb of a tree 
[ wanted to burn, so he brought it for 
As he told 
me he saw a young lady with a pail of 
Fill the kettle, 
Mary, for I am fully prepared to enjoy 


me and broke it up for me. 
water, I was not uneasy. 
my tea. Then we will wait until the om 
nibus passes, which is to stop for us here, 
so that we need not hurry at all.” 

“Who the pretty binding of 
rushes around this wire handle, Mary ?” 
Inq ured Julia. 


made 


‘There, now! are you 
trying to put out the fire, or to pour the 
water kettle ?—It’s a very novel 


kind of braiding, and it looks like a sail 


in the 


or’s handiwork. 
want 


Here, Mary, I know you 
it, so I will take it off, tie together 
the two ends, and you may keep it for a 


bracelet and a souvenir.” 


Olle walked homeward a 
: Le 


1 
Who came 


ll of fantasies 
gone a-hunting 
‘own maid in 


wood, tl 


or them 
had al 


Lis 


cane Then he 


ed 


hicke 


LOOK 


route. crossed the wood, 
tt. t aside the fringe 


flowing 
woods around, and came 


ble. There was house 


ho 


wandered about. and found on-board 
to a 
allowed on these g 


of thi 


nali and read, ** Pienie 


ties not 


tree 

rounds wit 

the permission 

Fountain Hotel. 
Ah! I 


That young lady was here for 


proprietors of 
understand now,” 

play 
partie champétre—with her mother and 


sister. They do not live here, and I m iy 


her again Then Olle 
n at the table 
He was out 
The day 


air. 


hever, never see 


sat dow » and ate his crust 


of 


} 
Was CIOSE 


silence. spirits 


appetite. ».and a storm 
was in the 
tled through 


reached his garret he 


Soon the rain drops rat 


When O] 


was soaked to 


the leaves. 
he 
skin 

That night Olle opened his le 


and Saw 


1 
ather sack 
his last dollar, but was not dis 


He read 


some irregularities of 


tressed. far into the night, 


Knglish 


mastering 
p 
Lae 


when he went to bed his slee 


W hen 


morning his teeth chattered, and soon a 


verbs, but 


was disturbed. he woke { 


1h) 


burning fever set in. Olle ht a Ger 


soug 


man apothecary in a neighboring street 
‘Young man, you have chills and fe 
ver,” low 


fevers. lL will 


said the druggist. The land 
around here breeds such 
give you these pills. The y will cost you 
thirty cents. Take them, and move away. 
If you stay here you will spend all your 


I will 
Wiil 


All you Norwegians follow 


money for my pills. give you 
some advice. 
Go at once and be a sailor.” 


ady 


a doctor could give me. 


the sea, 


‘That is excellent ice—better than 
Where are thi 
boats supplying New York with fish ?” 


quired Olle. 


in 
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some gene ral directions, 
Kast 
veak and mls- 
his feet 

vary hours for 
Market slip. At 


ih he h wi never seen exactly 


wily down the 
ly drag 

vO 
1iton 
+ he Knew their purpose, 
: fishing fleet with delight. 
of the 
The 


bay 


t. oldest, least 


eared for 
ple asure yacht to him. 

blown from the 
craft. She had 


vith a forward spring 


le d out one 
o@ masts 
WA 


ie Was 


and clean, for 
Olle 


sweel 
just been washed down. 
nsteadily along the plier until he 
the the 

Josieanna. If only there had 
lor on her deck, Olle would have 
} Olle thought he 


he act of 


on stern of boat her 


at once, 
in the eabin in t 
small looking-glass was 


Might he 
¢ He climbed down, 


against the steps. 

hh board 
sO happened that he stood in the 
‘the man who was shaving. 


9 ] . 
Wasnt no giazier, was 


a grulf 


sur daddy 


inquired some one with 


sir,” replied Olle, somewhat star- 
What is glazier ? My 


led ** Glazier ? g 
vhat you call a pas 


t 
father daddy, was 


rgyman, minister of the gospel.” 
is parading his synonyms. 
‘* Well, if he 


1 4 } 
wouldnt make 


was a boss bishop, that 
no difference, because I 
can't see through you, We ll, what's up, 
young fellow a 

Ar yu the captain Y? 
r say I 


ver tried to git off a week's beard 


inquired Olle. 
be, and that’s the reason 


some fool a-interrupting of that 
Pardon. I will wait 
then would I 
iid go with vou and take some fish.” 
Want a job? Why, what can you 
Here the captain took a step up the 
nd looked Olle all over. ‘* You 
of white, and 


Oh, fool! not so. 


intil you are shaven; 


I co 


ask if 


kind 
You don’t know 


m strong 


the g 


ied out in ills, 
* about fishing.” 
1 as he was, could not help but 
‘Oh yes, I can fish,” he said. 
‘Wi! 
Cod, in my country, and ling and 
haddock, herring, mack- 


iat kind of fish ? 


nake, pollock, 


erel, and a great many fish which swim 
in our great Northern seas, and I do not 


know all their names in English yet.” 

‘*Seems to me you have got the list of 
‘em down pretty fine; and you ketched 
them in your parts, did you ?” 


ee. 


‘Salmon! 


sir; and salmon too.” 


That’s a fancy fish, You 
look as green as grass.”’ 

‘No, I am not green; sickness makes 
me white, perhaps.” 

‘Kin you sail a ship 2?” 

‘*T was learning from a Bergen captain 
What you eall the 
theory I know; but I have sailed a fi 


how to take the sun. 
Sil 
ing-boat not as big, as fine as this, ma 
I do not 


English; 


times. know the names of thie 


in they were not in my) 
But this” 


the side of the smack 


ropes 

and Olle went to 
‘this rope lifts th S 
sail, and this one pulls the sail tight; but 


dictionary. 


this, I do not know what it will do: but 
you tell me once what it will do, and |] 
never will forget. This is the most beau 
tiful fishing-boat I ever saw.” 

Olle’s praise was sincere, and it went 
straight to the skipper’s heart, for Captain 
Blueman’s affections were divided be 
tween his smack and his wife. 

‘* Seeing that I built her, young fello 
she ought to be. There ain’t a stick in 
her, nor a bolt, I don’t know about. So 
you want to take holt? What for 2?” 
‘To fish,” replied Olle. 

‘*Oh, bother that! 


do you expect ?” 


I mean what w 


ales 


I will 


eat 


‘Wages, salary, emolument ? 
work for a month for what I 
drink. Iam sick since this morning, 
I want to be well to-morrow.” 

‘This ain’t no hospital. 
in’ you was to keep sick, you wouldn’t be 
worth your sait, and I'd be a blamed fool 
to risk it. You ain’t rugged enough for 
this ‘ere business ;” and Captain Blueman’s 
razor rattled over a stubbly field. 

‘‘T am so sorry! Perhaps that other 
Olle look 
ed across the deck in the direction of an 
other smack. 


and 
and 


Now suppos 


boat will want a fisherman.” 


‘*T had hoped so much to 
sail in this one, because of all the boats 
she is the handsomest and cleanest. My 
uncle had a captain fisherman who wore a 
leather coat that belonged to his father 

‘Come, now, young fellow, what are 
you giving us ?” inquired Blueman. 

‘* Yes, our fishermen wear leather coats 
and breeches, and one day I put on the 
captain’s coat and fell overboard, and it 
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as so full of oil it kept me up in the wa-  ¢ 


> continued Olle. 
They nets their cod in vour country, 
hat inter 


» Lhear?” said Blueman, somey 
| 
Yes, 


red 


ster 
: Olle went 


at ‘““We 


eels in Norw ay to steer our boats Wi 


] 
1h 


sir.” ‘hen 


] 
i. 


the whee have 
th. I 


big old tillers at home, with two, 
t 
a big sea come it lift 

us down as if 
Oh! that 


tne 
hold ] hlov ‘ 

ree men to noid it when 1t DIOWS, and = ¢ 

netimes when us t 

up and throw we were 


by a wild 
You must carry much sail 
y 


Was 


<ed horse. 
t splendid. é 
di 


e white sails in my coun 


Nay 


v, made of cotton, but of flax, and tanned 


» not 


but they hold all the winds. Our fish 
folks are very poor, put rood a nd hon 


I 


hav e 


Good-by. Will aSkK anolner cap 


fisherman; and 


Pride 


¢ 


if he will 
made a step toward The 


Nl a 
ie oO} 

fhe Seas. 

the 


Pride 


Blueman had 


It happened that the was 


Josteanna’s vival, and if a 
dial dislike for anything afloat, it 


was 


f+ 


concentrated on that particular ecratt. 
the 


[There was something about new 
omer that pleased the Josieanna’s skip 
per = Mebbe ne 
I cussed Pride might eet 
ly wanted a few weeks’ teaching to 


is ONL! 
vit him out of his furrin ways. He does 
Them 


aint so green, ait 
] 


a food 


er all. 


hand, 


+ 


Lat 


ilk as if he knowed something. 


“des is no lubbers, and he looks bless 


vood-natured, and there’s one man 


voard this craft that’s going to be fired,” 


said Blueman to himself. Turning quick 
Ly to Olle, Blueman looked him all over 
again. 

‘See here! you don’t expect me to go 
‘hasing you all around this slip, do you, 
ith my chops full of lather? Just you 
set your foot on the deck of that there 
ride, 


Hina 


l and your chances with the Josie 

We don’t pick up other 
people's leavings. You are a fool to ask 
wages. Come down here. Had any 
Ain’t been on no spree, have you? 


is gone. 
no 
ib ? 
is is a temperance boat, and nary drop 
You seein 


orl 
rh 
f rum aboard as I knows of. 
real tuckered out.” 

What is that ?” 
Blueman vouchsafed no reply. 

vas glad enough to sit down on a locker 


‘Tuckered out ? 
Olle 


in the clean little cabin. 

‘*So you prefer to work for nothing ? 
That’s poppy talk. In this here country, 
where there ain’t no tyrants nor jukes, 
only those that bosses the fish market, ev 


rv man is worth his hire 


nati 


D've 


you 


Aan 


{ 
Le 


If I 


“rot to do w hat vou're bi 


Ww » give 


as 


} t 
1At 


is shirking 
, dont you never find out 
If it 
nay I sail 
Aint 


iS 


WYol 
ott) ; 
Vitil ) 

your 1 


Are 


ind fo LO Wo! 


ro 


re) 


V la 
ut sight too last you 


and a 
Lonee 


and 


o take holt a 
Yes 

to 

round the skipper’s neck 
W hat’s vour n: 


‘* Olle Swenson. 


ve Olle resisted ai 


yn jump up and hrow hi 


ime ¢ 


17} 
W here f1 


N orway 


leman, POS 


a cent for a 
' 


ul, 


am not 
hile you 


it FI 


W le fe On tri and if you 


Sl cin dump you on snore 


wheres 
ae | ) imi} ¢ 
Dump!” 


That's 


is d unp 


dump?) What 


said Blueman, thoug 
NOV 


{ 


being mred 
We 
| don’ 


, 
the Same as 


don’t be too fresh. ain't fresh much 
T \ 


ou 
( \ 


in this fish business. expect 
to cent, 
don't look strong enough to haula WUacK 
erel off a gridiron; but when your sp 


ot 


be worth a red seeing that 


TOeS, and you do Work 
I ll pay 


Wil 
Iter your 


SICKNESS 
wages 


t 


COOK, 


I'm a driver 
lirst 


Here, 


much, only a vo 
Tama 
this new hand a eup of coffee 


I 
Olle t of 


square man, 


} 
pecame one ot the crew 


anna, the erack sling 


fleet. 
Next morning 
flood. t he Josieanna 


od 
at daybreak, 
early wen 
At once good plain 


} 


ple 
{ day as 


food and nity 


brought Olle round. Tha 


of blue-fish was struck, and Olle, getting 


into the knack of the thing 


did a Passa rat 


a a it 


At night t here was 
to try Olle, g 
and the 


ietoa point. 


day’s work. 

: , 
sail preeze, ¢ nd Bl lean 
him trick the 


hand kept the Josie tri 


al wheel, 


a 


} = ’ ’ 
day fish were searce, and Olle had a 


rest, and felt as well as ever. 
the 


school of blue-fish of the season engaged 


the attention of the crew .of the Josie 


Lie 


down, off Barnegat 


Though Olle’s hands were soft, and 
him to the quick, he 
If he was not high line—that 


{ aia 


lines cu g 
service. iS, 
the fisherman who catches the most tish— 


he was a close second. 
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of riggin a 


o 
they made up their 


LS no greenhorn., The 


uemMan 


ze, of a plea 
hands were 


aKln 


a hap 
is spelling some blood-and 
in one of the 


Winter, the 


rht out of his trunk his violin 


] 
aside 


ler story, thrown 


when Tom 


CKEPS, 


Street Stradivarius. Olle, 


id the tuning of the fiddle, dropped 
| 


his book, looked at the cook, but said not 


. word, 


+] 


ben 


Tom rasped out ‘* Money Musk,” 
suddenly stopped, and looking at 
that- Norwegian a-fidget 
That's 


Jerk 


‘with his fingers. 


of a born Ci 


Olle. for it’s no use your say ing you 
n't 
e best fiddle in 
Then Olle laueg 

( 


5 Cremona 


Try her, for they do say she’s just 


' 
the fleet 


] ] ] ) » 
hed, and took a look at 


and worked first with 
pegs with t 
raightened out the bow, rosined it, 


ae lafter. he t that 
Second ailer, he Seb thal 


then next he 
and 
one whole crew 
[tell 1 
e candor of : 
Can't he fe 
You can just take the cake. 
from appar 
Then he 
him to 


break 


’ eried Tom. with 
“That's 


Shake her up, 


uosoO, 


cave tune after tune 


an endless re pertory. 


handed Tom the violin, 


asking 
something. Tom played a 


vn, and Olle 


lay 
applauded, for Tom had 
the fleet. Now 


much ceremony, shoved the 


deserved rep itation in 
fom, with 
ht under Olle’s chin, and Olle, 
took Tom's 


and did things with 


ear Was q wcK up 
*Camptown Races,” 
] 


it that set Tom and all the boys to clap- 


their hands on their knees in the 
violent manner. The man at the 


wheel, catching the lilt of the tune, could 


ping 


most 


be heard stamping in unison on the deck. 
Blueman was awake now, and said: 


‘* Blow me, boys, if this here 
the 
There’s that Tony, the champion violing 
he's got 


He ain’t fitten to 


Bovs, we 


Sosle Yuxn 
got boss fiddle on board of her now! 


to come dow hn hoy 
rosin that man’s bo 


kin outsail ’em, outfish ’en 


that 
kin 


t 
t 

roht traicht al 

right Straight alone 


fiddle 


vive us a fandanger, one « 


we've done 


and now we ‘em hull do 
( lle. just you 
them dancing tunes such as them leathe 
headed sports of yours foots it to.” 


‘T have played whole 1 


Norw ay, 


musie might seem strange to you; and si 


ights at co 
try dances in | 


and perhaps my 


[ will try something, and I must tell you 
what it means,” said Olle. 


Then Olle commeneed, adding a quain 
recitative to the simple music of his vii 


lin. This is about what he said: 


1 


“This is the pretty girl who 
the 
sweet spring-time, and this is the sound 
‘ 


ol 


Toes 


steep mountain with her cows in the 


necks: but 
| 


kisses th: 


the bells around the cows’ 


woes the fisherman 


before she 
pretty girl. He goes in his boat, and li 
sails on the sea, just such a night as this 
and the wind blows so soft, and he thin] 
he smells the new-eut hay his own gi 
has been cutting | what 

that Olle recalled 7}, 


his line in the sea, and eatehes a big, bic 


fragrance of min 
was it and he drops 


cod, and when he gets him he says, * That 
will buy a blue and a red ribbon for my 
cirl 


now the storm comes, and he is afraid he 


who lives on the mountain.’ B 


will never see his girl again; but the goox 
Lord keeps down the big seas, and he 
comes back in his boat, and away off on 
the hill-top the girl sees the red sail, and 
though he is no more than a small speck 


+ 


on the blue ocean, she kisses her hand to 


him; and he makes the land, and 
} 


pulls on shore with his small boat, and 


now 


he goes so fast he ‘most breaks his oar 


you think a steam-boat is coming; 


and li 
sees his pretty girl on the shore, and |] 


takes her in his arms and kisses her—s 
and so [the violin cooed, and cooed 
they agree to have a dance at her father’s 
house, for he is to make that girl his wife 
Now in my country people who live on 


an 


the land and the seas are quite one peo 
ple, and they dance to the same tune, 
which we call a sater, and the music of 
that sater is many hundreds of years old, 
though now and then a good musicia? 
will make a new tune; but 
sater nobody, not even a king's fiddler, 
would be so bold as to change one single 


for an oO 
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1d this is a sater—and if you on! 


Norwegian boys and girls dance 


vould see dancing indeed And 


layed the 


showed a 
The 


‘ ¢ 
Ome OF 


than astonishing ki men cheer 
nd clapped tl them 
pI 


a i and o1entiy on the 


sat down 
eck after the attempt 
Just that one night’s performance, with 


Olle’s pleasant, straightforward manner. 


nade every one of the erew the voung 
; t friend. 

1 
a rough 


You might be 


all about handling a smack, or be 


school. but honest 


an 
a cunning fisherman, 
ted with every 


the coast, but 


equal nook and 
; something was 
if, as it was expressed in general 


ho Vv to stand 


There enter 


“you did not 
id take it 


know 
like a man.” 
‘e some question of perso! al prow 
A fellow had to show “grit.” Once 


. } } 1 66 ” 
Ing aspliaved Orit, 
pa, 


public estimation 
I 

1 ' 

followed. 


Captain Blueman was quick to appre 


ciate the more substantial qualities Olle 


possessed. I’ve seen eddicated men, or 
hearn of em, as was dandy fishermen, but 
this here Olle that’s choek-full of larning, 
for there ain’t nothing that he don’t know 
‘rithmetic, geography, and history, and 
well, he ean sail and fish this Josve 
worth. He kind of treats 


me as if I wasa lady passenger, and won't 


she's 


let me do nothing. 
_— ] + ] y haart x } + 
just lost her heart with t 

When it’s skylarking, he 
but 


My old woman she 


has hat 


leads the 
and things 
is shook up, and it’s time for bossing and 


chap. 
fun; when it’s snorting, 
doing things on the jump, with a stand 
from under, he’s no flash in the pan. The 


} 
I 


"ul of ladieS coming on boat 


Jost l wear ic fiddle It 


be ac 
lay off Feregus 
] ] 
hk 


taken with limitations. To 
r 


*¢ 


same 


atrest had 


current hi 


and Olle had seated himself forward 


» JOSIe al 


ancnor 
Lo 
Sone 


+ 


mer hotel. al organization, to 


listen to an interrupted strain is to ere 
2} 


the impulse to fill the melodic 


up 
S violin and played 


fancied he heard. 


Away off Olle had seen the eat-boat 
rlassy sea. Now 


on 


o it had come within 


the ¢ 


tora hoarse voice said 


iailing distance, 
** Josieanna ahoy lue 
My 


man we would like to come aboard 
~ and then 


name is Mat Brill, of 
the eat : 
ter. At once Olle tossed a rope 
man in the cat 
Blueman, 
“3 How are you Captain Brill 2 


} } } 
eome aboard, and 


iy: revus 


boat was just off the Josie’s quar 


} } t 
boat, and calied up tain 


‘ap 
who in his turn bawled 
In course 
bring your ladies, and 
I’m mighty olad to see you, old man 
‘It’s a sailing party from Feregus, Oll 
isold mates. The Josie 
that | there 


Likely they heard you fiddle, Olle. See 


and me and Brill 


looks tidy; give sheet a 


you just boss this job, especially as 
»>women. I kin leave you todo tly 


Tell Tom to bake a cake and lay 
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T’ain't 
ve year, and my 


emi. 


1 woman is kind of related, 
ful hand to spin yarns; so 
coats a 

boat to the 


Olle let down the short rope 


f them pett 
ieman secured the cat 

his hand to the ladic Sin 
was an old lady, and 
to be all safe LN land 
the deck f hie Josie 
e hain’t come to eat up all your 
Brill; 


I¢ llow will step do Vn 


Blueman said 


\ there’s a feed in the 
and a 
We took to drifting, and 
there isn’t 


re sundown. 


ikewise a Jug—its milk 


- 5 
oI 1¢ce, 


+ 


the wind it 


petere d out, and 


yy >} 1) vey f 
bu chance Ol 


We heard 


g wasn't of 


a breeze befo 
somebody a-fiddling, and as 
account, and 


bold, 


you, Cap 


any 
} 
made 
board 
woman ¢ Me 


Sun just a-br we 


and me, to 
How’s the old and 
my wife was a-talking about you only 
esterday.” 


Prime, Mat But your 
fre ohts on board, jump up vourself, and 


prime. how 


nind there ain't nothing on board 


you 


1s here Jos r that’s Loo cood for your 


nor you.” Then Blueman took 


hand, hauled him up, and 


f Brill’s 
vo went below. 

Olle had the basket, the jug, the w raps, 
out of the eat-boat inatrice; then he went 
below to tell Tom about the cake, and re- 
turned in a@ moment with an armful of 
camp-stools. 


Had 


carawibg 


only the Danaide sisters, when 
water, found an inventive man 
vho could have stoppered the interstices 
of a sieve, then mythology would have 
That 
vas certainly not what Mary Acton was 


een endowed with another hero. 
inking about when the cat boat neared 
1e fishing smack, Her curiosity had 
een languidly aroused by the sound of a 


violin quietly stealing across the sea, and 
then she had taken Captain Brill’s glass, 
and instantly recognized the performer. 
[t was—there was no possible doubt about 
the man who had helped her to fill her 
uucket. She was a straightforward young 
vyoman, so there never came into her head 
any idea of deny ng her acquaintance with 
She had settled that point quite 

ively before Olle had helped her on 

<, There was only one little incident 
was a trifle annoying, and that was 


about the quarter of a dollar. Well, thi 
best thing she could do was to have it off 
her mind at 


he had forgotten 


once. It was possible that 
her. If he had, w 
recur to her acquaintance at all 7 

As Mary Acton gave Olle her hand, shi 
was quite positive he had recognized h¢ 
She was oblivious to the sudden rise of e 
or in her own face that told him he was no 
an absolute stranger. An unsteady rop: 
ladder was not a conyenient place for a 
the moment, all Mar 
Acton did was to revolve in her mind th: 


greeting; so, flor 


recognition and the apology. It wo 
be easy to work them both off tovethi 
the did it 


But then Olle had ealled two of the cre 


and sooner she the better 


and a sail was being spread, to be Col) 
verted into an awning, 
to be 


so the matter had 
postponed, somewhat to Miss A 
Mrs. Sterling, Mary's 
had 
their camp-stools and seemed quite 
home. 


ton’s discomfort. 


aunt, and her cousin, Julia, taken 


‘*T wonder if this musical sailor means 
precisely to evade me? He is up there 
now pulling at some rope, getting this 
awning tight. 
Lo put my self perfectly al my ease, hav 
t all over, and tell my aunt i 
So Mary turned to the old lady, and said, 
** Aunt, you remember that pleasant day 
we spent in the woods last year ?”’ 

‘** Yes, dear,” said the aunt. 

‘* And what is the connection 2?” remark 
ed Julia. 


The best thing I ean do is 


about i 


‘‘T suppose this will be even a 
more pleasant one.”’ 

‘*No doubt it will be, Julia,” said Mary. 

Just then Olle approached, and was 
busy with the hatch cover, with the in- 
tention of converting it into a table. 

‘*T am indebted, as you are,” continued 
Mary, ‘‘to this” (she hesitated for a mo 
ment 


son ¢) 


should she say gentleman or per 
‘this gentleman. Ona previous 
oceasion, without his aid, aunt, you would 
notshave had any tea, for my bucket would 
have been lost.” Then Olle looked up, 
and the tan on his face could not hide 
his rising color. 

‘*You don’t say so?” said the old lady. 
‘Then you made up my fire too, And do 
you know I wanted to offer you a sand 
wich, but you left before I could have a 
chance to give you one.” 

‘You 


“how 


see,” said Mary, quite simply, 
anxious we all were to—to—ac- 
knowledge somehow or other what you 


had done for us. Now, aunt, I owe this 
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appeared 


Iie piacea on 


( 
ured Tom 


Give them both, and, Tom, do be care 


vith the cotfee put in an extra tou 


a cloth—theres one on board 

yvead it on that hateh There must 
a half-dozen Llopsters 1n the well ror 
fish up two or three of them and 


them. Watch out for your cake 


Tom hustled below 
Mrs. Sterling her daughter 


and 
forward to 
ile 


look at a passing steamer 
beside Miss Acton, and 
‘It was very kind of you to have remem 
bered me. It 


stood Sald 


would have been vour 
ege to have ignored me 
( ided. b it | 


nad you so ae 


1 never would have forgot 


‘mh VOU 
‘ip? 


Pray 


hat there can 


exclaimed Mary Acton 


pardon me 1 ean understand 


exX1st no social rel 


between the mate of a fishing-smack and 


i young lady Will you allow me, 


how 

ever, to act as your host while you aregon 

board ? | should so L1lKe 

dav! Might 

this poor boat were a splendid yacht 
‘Why not 

vou would make a capital host 


but I 


But will you please put 


vou to spend 


happy you not tane 


\ hal 


L have no doubt but 


heard you sing, had ho idea you 


vere a violinist. 


on one side the idea that Lam one of those 


elegant young persons who spend their 


al New 


days of summer vachting, say 


port? I have to work for my living 


Don't let us play at cross - purposes. | 


Vor. LXX\ No. 447.—25 


hat ror Lhous 


brook 
were liv Ine SOME 
Mr swe 
* And | Ih 


prece ol 


vhere Lhere 
Son 


inted 


and | 


money, and 


When a 


person pays a 


loser 
pena t\ 


pbecomiill 


Norse st 


SS 


Do 


you 


rood enougn 


‘Your 
proved 
You 
aunt 


We 


und te 
and cousin Ve in 
read sagas sometimes 


] don't 


audience The story 


I don’t know [ should 


like a jarge is about 


a forfeit, and our talk has led up to it 
| 
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ta Mr. Sw 


to observe ti 


rad romance 


owner such a 


isvell 


POLILENeSS 


host It 


foreed to 


to the wearisome stories of thie { 
about a princess Whose name was Hedra 
lam prepared to hear the story of the 


Mary sé 


ear tne 


ated herself on the 


stern, and Le 


Ss daugiit sat 


Ing DV 


a SHIp sa 


| 
Vas the captain, ana 
the sharp prow of his ship right 


Hedra S 


Lo make 


ng sands a { { 


Oo most at 


Hedra bant Erie 


and he, nothing 


rra 
ered 
loath 
acvalnst Kh Ic 


Luck rati 


- , 
t, and laugned and 


At 


vord against Hedra’s 


| 


and ali W 


e te 


Sip ere gone 
cered LISS 
LUCK changed, 
Now that 
Hedra 


} 
hose 


bod 

and 
stressed Lhal 11e should 
Without it 
Hedra 
for her bodkin: 


had been told that 


vould ecome to her 


and all 
Erie 


ire | for a 


hiay 
Siilp 


irmed smiled and_= said 


ship? Since I have 
anothe 
Hedra, and 
Then 


said 


vord, I will win me ship 


have vou for a wife 


then iis bodkin 
Hedra 
‘Naught will | 


vo 


may you take tl 


and in 


scorn 


have todo with vou, 


L crippled man, who possibly lost his 
| 


Then, her 


king and told him 


arm ih some base way in 


* she went 


‘he King ealled on his 


r distress 


‘Go you and offer Erie 


‘sons, and said 


ior vour sisters DOdaCKIN. Use you 


air means. but should he say No, then 


l 


the bodkin from him, even should 
And Hedra’s 
and did what the 


Erie 


f } 
faced 


“act 
wrest 


him now bro 
thers we to Eric 
had ordered, but 


‘No T 


bade 


Klil 


you 
: } 
King 
, } 

laugned and said, 
en he Hedra’s brothers, 


. , 
and them and calling to 


defiance, 


Hedra, said, * Now will you see that I lost 
Then Hedra 


was amazed at the brave 


mV arm in no dase manner.’ 


’ } 
pitied him, and 


stand he made, and she said, ‘I may have 
but must 


. ’ 
wronged you. Erie, still you 


Then the four 
e and were loat 
Eric 


put back his 


give me back my bodkin 
men pressed close on Eri 
to fight 


nor WV ould he 


with him: but defied then 


foot one han Ss 


idth. Then the fight beg and loud 


bre 


an, 


er than the sea-surge clashed their swords 
Krie’s brand in his 
and he 
Hedra 
vanq ushed, and | will nurse you, for it 
that 


vould not say that he was 


Vas shivered hand 


bled from Inany gaping wounds 


eried, ‘Say only. Eric, vou ar 


not htting so bi should 


But Erie 


vanquished; so when 


were One ‘ave 
die 
his broken blads 
was beaten from his one arm 
effort he 

bosom and east it far off into the sea. and 


Eric Hedra’s 


not found to this day 


With @ iast 


drew Hedra’s bodkin from h 


} 1 } 1 
then aed DOdKIN the 


have 
‘A singularly obstinate man was Erie 
said Mary Acton 


‘I think so 


} 


and Olle Plant 


too: ‘ead 


anxiously at his companion, and he 
thought he saw a puzzled look on het 
face 


And Hedra married some other pirate, 

[ suppose ?” inquired Mary 
‘*No, not a 
Why spoil 


sequel lL did not add.’ 


pirate—a privateer rs man 


my saga, Miss Acton The 


‘Ll hate se quels. 
, 


‘** Well, the sequel of this old 
that Hedra walked the sands, peering into 


Story Ss 
for her bodkin,.” 
‘said Mary 

‘I don’t know, Miss Acton: 
added, suddenly, 


the sea, always looking 

‘* Hedra was a goose 
but, "Olle 
shall I do with 
Here it 
Olle held a piece of silver in his brown 
hand. 

Fling it 
quickly, rising from her 

‘Do you ¢ I should hate to 
do that.” 


What 


Is; and 


this quarter of a dollar ? 


into the sea,” cried Mary, 
seat. 
mean it 
“Then give it back to me at once—at 
and Mary held out her hand. 
‘You will not throw it into the water ?” 
asked Olle. 
“Mr. Swenson, 
somehow or other in converting the most 


trifling incident into a source of positive 


once: 


you have succeeded 


annoyance.” 

** Annovancet” 

‘**Discomfort, then, if that suits you bet- 
ter.” Then Mary Acton went off like a 
flash of powder. [ see no possible re 
semblance between the present situation 
and this—this 

‘‘This story of a goose and a pirate,” 
interrupted Olle. 





FISHERMAN'S 


mes 

When a fisherman 
Mavbe When : 

Would you, Mr 


role of eapt 


someth 


Ss ro ivh 


it look out fora 


or. if that was 
teach somethit 
Musie don't 
No, not musie 
n Are you r 
** Quite so.” 
Well, then, there 
V bow. I have am 
The sea affords so any opportunities 
My taste in Norwav led me that way 
My father encouraged it, and at the uni 
ersity I had a good scientific training 
Six months ago I sent some sea-weeds, of 
1 Variety quite unknown to me, to Wash 
ne¢ton, and by chance they were novel 
ind with them some other sea waifs, and 
hat opened a correspondence with a 
learned government institution, and [ was 
complimented for—for Oh, dear me 
Miss Acton, have another saga, instead of 
ill this trumpeting of myself. Once upon 
time there was a king 
No, no, Mr. Swenson; no more sagas mack witl ibo oul 
f you please. Go on.”’ said M uy ‘ 1 we | | . 1 oucest 
“Well, I have the faint hope of being get d t wi hrough God's merey 
some day or other attached to that govern ! i added Olle, reverentia 
ment bureau in a very humble capacity.” idden a great storn 
So far the conversation had grone on \ re board Of this boat 
clibly enough; now there was a pause would y asked Mary Acton 
It shall be confidence for confidence ; I ack were mine, and well 


thought Mary, for she felt more at her ease V 1 make a bold dash for 
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Nights who made Ss ich delicious cre 
and in the condition I am 
you are in too One 
here it come 
Tom bustled 
i Smoking cake 


spre ad over 


cotfee served 


something more 
al 

hot with salt ai butter, and there were 

maked potatoes, a coid ham, a j 4 


ttle « 


Swensons served peaches, a huge be 
and nota te SOl est. of pickles, and a pan of hot 
@ ine Miss Acton, but With the eontents of the baske 
» despised Steriing had brought, ther vas 
enough for twenty hungrv men,and 
Tom came up for the last time, 
pyramid of russet brown doughnuts frost 
ed with sugar, the climax of the feast hac 
been reached Blueman and Brill asked 
be excused from joining the ladies, and 
lle and Tom waited on the party. 
When, after the dinner, fishing 
order, Mrs. Sterling caught the tirst doe 
fish, and was frightened; andso was Jul a, 
who landed another; but Mary Acton 
was more fortunate, securing a blackfish. 
man and Brill came now on deck 
fish seemed inclined to bite, and the 
S were kept DUSY Olle was ubIg ll 


running from Mrs. Sterling to Julia 


» Mary, baiting hooks, and disenga 


the fish When the tide turned 
vas afternoon; fish were scarce 
now Mary Acton who asked Olle 
would play for them. 

Olle had a good instrument, and he did 
his best. Possessed of a musical memory, 
his repertory was endless. Then he play 
ed Norwegian and Finnish airs, and Mary 
recognized that if Olle was an amateur, 
he had, at least for his own music, a 
purity of tone, a delicacy of feeling, and 
an originality that vould have brought 
down the applause of a drawing-room. 
She heard the song he had sung the 

voods, and it seemed to her that Olle’s 
violin was then playing for her alone. 

Fitful cat's «paws dimpled the wate 
and the flagging pennon on the Lop-miast 

“the Josieanna gave an occasional flut 
ter, and then came the regular evening 
breeze. [It was time for smack and eat 

» cook 7” boat to go on their respective Ways. 
It might be the Olle had talked pleasantly with Mrs 
rmaninthe Arabian Sterling on many topies, and, as an edu 
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cated woman herself, 
sation had surprised and interested her 


Julia had listened with her eyes wid 


, 4 ar 
Opt nh. occasionally (liaAncine a Vary 


was apparently engaged n writil 
something in her note-book 
* There’s a tide 
Shoal, aS no one Ki 
Captain Brill; and the mate 


ishing to inter! re of course T 


would let us take your c§ boat 

we could easy 

and then we kin 

You'd have 

your light sails it w 1 take you 
hour. That mate of in you watch 
him, now—how he'll get that Josie under 
sail! You keep your eye on her, Brill, 
and see him ketch that coming pulf.” 

In an instant the jib was up, the main 
sail worked to catch the wind, a man was 
aloft, the studding-sail secured, and away 
shd the Josie, increasing her speed every 


moment. With the ecat-boat astern the 
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more 
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Mr 
Mr 


and 


there 1s 


upid it 


intil her aunt had talk 


. ie 


a hundred 


he 
a take 
mony 


sely Sl \} 


SO thev Cai 


‘rchantable 


bell 


na 
ace 
nid 


col 


res 


led 


} 


t 
t 


thing 


pect 


Was 


and 


\nnie’s step-mothe 


p ussed. ana 


( 


ic 


ih 


day 


zane, and e 


ind tre 


ibered the 
ersalion and Shi¢ 
lver 

t 


as oO 


Did 


mates Of Ushi hii \ Sum 


mer hotel . I len micnt be out 


of place tl , but certainly not Mr. Swen 
hn absurd fancy She ought 

insisted On Is el hing the 

piece of money Why adn spent 
e covered her with her 


l 
hands Whit had she locked where Ju 
lia never could find it, a vellow faded 
wisp of plaited grass It was rubbish, 
and some day, when it littered her drawer, 
she would. of course, throw it out of the 
window 

A servant came, bringing the usual let- 
ter from Mr Lane. The note lay unopen- 
ed for an hour or two When Annie 
Was In course of preparation for bed, Mary 
opened the letter. The first ten lines, 
so she thought, contained the gist of the 
communication; then there was a post 
seript to Annie: Mr. Lane had purchased 
a cottage at Long Branch with an astound 
ing number of rooms toit, and Mary read, 
to her annoyance, that if arrangements 
could be made to purchase the furniture 
in the house, Mary and Annie were to 
leave Feregus Point If the transfer was 


made he would send a telegraphic de- 
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Mr 
Litt M 


may 
pack 
LO-mMorro\y 
Next day the 


vateh Arrange 
the furniture : V house 
rogressing favorabl Mr. Lane 
DV € xpress some sampies of s 
ins Would Miss Acton selk 
thought would be most 
Was ho Intimation that 
expected a reply to his last letter 
heless Mary was miserable 
Of an early morning the large receptio 
‘oom of the hotel was bare ol occupants 
Passing through it, Mary looked at its 
elaborate dreariness [It was not a bright 
morning, for a sea-foge was rolling up. It * to-morrow 


was chill and damp without. Evenawalk been gone,” said Mary 


on the porch with Annie was attempted, But Olle was at the pi: 
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He 


Mary 


Was Making 


Vith one fhnger, while 


} 
hana 


judgement 


e@ Was accom 


and 


lothes ¢ 


Perhaps Olle’s gray 


is a trifle too low in the 


Vhnocouid 


niwnoOUus 


hihi 


} 


out with 


one 


{ 
ie S 


vho 


how, 


a bronzed 


Lik coat 


Vaman 
> tied sucTI 


SILK ha 


sieepers inh 
Anni 


or two early 


opped suddenly ; 


perched Onl 


fast hold of his brown 


the 


Mary 


for 


] ] 
euris rmooked 


aghast a moment 


as Olle marched out 


What could she do b 


LOLLOW 


There was 


ones 


Dig, DI@ Savior Man 


had a beautiful boat 


he loved a little girl, and 


Annie was her 
and he 


hanie 
sailed with he 
on asea of honey, where 


the rocks were 

and all the fishes of pink 

sugar,’ said Olle 
“Oh, Mr 

child,” said Mary. 
‘* Not a bit of it 

as vou are. 

said Olle 


Swenson! Annie is a timid 
not half so frightened 
Suppose we take refuge here, 
It was a quiet little side room 
“If only this fog would hold on a little 
longer: and Swenson looked very grave 


hie 


before her, the child looking at some book 


how as Mary took a seat, and stood 


on the table Miss Acton, ean you stand 
another saga before breakfast 
‘IT don't think I could. 
and | 
vhether you do not, Mr. Swenson 


“What 


won't take a minute. 


It might take 
away my appetite, am not quite 
sure 
serve them up d occasion 2? It 
[t's quite acommon 
place one 
al 
it is that Hedra’s bodkin was found.” 

* Well, and what then ?” 

‘*One day a fisher’s lad went paddling 


the 


[ will even spoil the interest 


in it once The long and the short of 


along sea beach, and the great lakes 


of water slid in, all bubbling like frosted 


silver, and then took the sun’s tinge, and 


ran out as if of gold The tide was low, 


and the banks of sand reared up thei 














backs like seals basking in the warmth, 
hen all of a sudden something pricked 
e fisher lad’s heel. It was a crab, may 

ve, sO he eroped around in the sand, and 
uid 


‘* No sequel this time, Mr. Swenson 


‘* Ves. there is Ollie Swenson was on 
io sea-beach, and for a trifle the lad let 


n have Hedra’s bodkin; and here itis; 
| Olle drew cut of his pocket a queerly 
rought silver hair-pin. ‘* Hedra’s bod 
n had changed from gold to. silver. 
Miss Acton, 
s full of blunders. Maybe the story-teller 


Oral tradition, as you know 


was at fault; but then, again, as it was an 
enchanted bodkin, there might have been 
f 


ansmutation of metais dee how old 


shioned is the ornamentation and Ole 





timidly placed the pin in Mary's hand 

‘The story of this pin is so simple, pray 
forgive the fietion. lL could not leave 
Norway without some relic—just to bring 
me rood luck. This pin may be two or 
three hundred years old; and it was my 
mother’s, and before her, my orandmo 
ther’s. Itis a family heirloom 

‘But, Mr. Swenson, do you not see the 
impropriety of my accepting this pin or 
inything else from you?” said Mary, un 
easily. 

‘*Perhaps I do not,” replied Olle I 
must, however, tell you, honestly, that 
vere you a Norwegian woman the giving 
of this pin would mean—mean a great 
deal; but Miss Acton is not a milkmaid.” 

‘IT understand, Mr. Swenson; so pray 
let me return it to you.” 

‘No. Under entirely changed cireum 
stances it means nothing—at least, no 
thing as far as you are concerned. We 
make simply an exchange—what you call 
a Roland foran Oliver. I keep the quar 
ter of a dollar—did you not say I might? 
and you have the pin. My poor mother 
vas a saint; and do not think I would 
give that pin to any woman I did not 
honor. I may be miserably unhappy for 
many a year to come, but I shall not 
‘urse my fate. Only if, instead of on the 
deck of a fishing-smack, you had made my 
acquaintance somewhere else—well, then 
here might have been a better chance for 
me.” 

‘* But, Mr. Swenson, you burst on me in 
this most precipitate way,” said Mary—“‘so 
inexpectedly! Ido not mean to say that 
you are taking me at a disadvantage, but 
you must remember that I am so entirely 
alone here.” 
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‘I find you, Miss Acton, locking sad 


and unhappy Has anything happened 

Of course L am unexpected But New 
York Directories are useless things I 
could not eall on all the Mrs. Sterlings 
I spent two whole days at it The one 


hundred and odd Mrs. Sterlings | saw 


must have thought me quite crazy 

You don tL mean to say Mi oswenson, 
that you tried to find my aunt 

Certainly; was not that the right thing 
to ao I might as well tell you Why 
| wanted he. ad Vie Sinee | eould not 
find her, 1 want yours, Miss Acton 

Mine, Mr movenson 

“* Yes Blueman offers me a share in 


the Josieanna, and | have saved a little 


noney enough to secure an interest 
that is, one share Shall Laceept it The 
other offer comes from a Norwevian school 
away out West. The people in W ashing 
ton recommended me It's the position of 
a naturalist Am | to take off sou’ wester 
and fisherman’s boots and bid good-by to 
what is really a happy life to me, or shall 
I teach aclass, and write lone dissertations 
on sea-weeds, echinoderms, wear a seedy 
Dlack coat, a white cravat, and take to 
Spectacies vhen Lam thirty Now, Miss 
Acton, what am I to do 

“How can I decide, Mr. Swenson 
Why should you ask me ?” 

‘**Now one of two things. If you will 
take the pin, without any considerations, I 
will try and decide for myself. If you 
do not—as a good friend, entire i\ inbi 
assed you will have to tell me what to 
do.” 

Mr. Swenson, you are trying to entan 


vie me li 


1some sophistry, and you have, 
too, the knack of making me most un 
comtortabie lt if | accept Uhls pin, I 
may do si 


out of sheer womanly incom 
petency to judge of the merits of two ea 
reers Which are’so far apart. You must 
acknowledge that as this is only the third 
time I have ever seen you, you are indeed 
very, very exacting 


Swenson was at the window now,when 


he said: ‘*Oh! Miss Acton, the fates are 
against me. I have just made out the 
top-mast of the Josieanna If it would 
only thicken again! but the wind has 
veered. In a quarter of an hour I must 
be gone L can't I won't leave you, un 
certain aslam. Iam not going to stand 


itany longer. Miss Acton, I fell dead in 
love with you at the very first glimpse I 


ever had of you and nota day has passed 
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loved vou more and more. 


It has fallen 


it up I have 


it vou thought 
You might 
ne rich girl who would have 


You 


wove il 
because Lam so poor 
Oh! 


I dare 


"anv one @IS 


arnest May 


correspondence 


virite science,’ said ( 


QO iy t 


enson, it vould not 


Mary, demurely 

Ho 

then, in 
} 


with but one 


do vou KNOW 


the style of 
moral, 


omen, or of a 


woman 
and 


defects of stvle 


her own mind 
my 


in no playful mood 


! i 
e your aunt's address, 
, +t ‘ 


1 n finding 


still the 


Miss Acton 


write vou, 


is all over 
Dare 


My dory IS 


> me 


the 


noanswer? 


vou go down to boat 
tied to the pie 


Dared s 


might ru 


She 
and 
it all off at once. 


the 


* her hat, 


not coming’e low AK 


I will wait ten minutes in room 


here, Miss Acton, and then, if vou do not 
W hat a fool I was to 


vou might care for me! 


come | | Wiii GO 
think that 

Mary took Annie by the hand, searcely 
bending her he: to Ollie She might 
have returned to tell him how impossible 


otfice 


telegraphic 


It all was 


when the 
** Miss 


vou!” 


clerk at the 
Acton, a 


He put an envelop 


ealled out, 
message for 

» her trembling hand. and she was hur- 
off “One 
moment, miss. There is a parcel for you 
night. Wait 


out of the safe 


when the clerk added: 


rving?’ 
oo; came last 


instant till I get it 


one 
Mary took a small package and went up 
the stairs In her own room she glanced 
at the Was The 
pin was in her hand laid it on the 


package if possible ? 


she 


table. There was time enough to send 
the pin down-stairs She tore 


Mr Lane 


early 


open the 
envelop wou be at the hote] 


by the morning That woul 


hour 


n tne MICKALE 


him to the } 
What was 
Lane had told } 
Yes, red, | 
What were colors or de sig 


let the parcel fall o 


oust fron 


M 
ier of patterns for curtain 


there they were 


ereen 
the floor, but tl 


there tumbled out a small morocco ec: 


It contained a rin 


Which was sel 
pearl, and out of j dropped a note in tis 
sue-paper. The words written were brief 
‘Will Miss Mary Acton wear tl 
wife, a mother to my Annie 

her trial. She 


1is—be my 
Then cam 

let Annie see 
her trouble. So tl ‘hild was sent into 
he hall. six—had _ fled 
It was all clear and beautiful without now, 


would not 


t Five minutes 
and Mary CO ild see the Josieanna stand 


What a 


ing its 


ing a mile or more out to sea 


strange, unknown life t rer, hia 
novelty, that wou ver sailed 
on that vessel : amusing 


side; and then 


ence, married uncon 
renial to her, ane re than double he 
age! She wi ut ark of love 


Mr. Lane 


few mortal 


for 
sacrificed for a 
Who 
No one, 
other's cheerfulness, gayvety, hi 
that struck her 

His voice, his violin, were nothing. 

were the simple accidents, the merest ad 
juncts, that helped to make 


comtorts! 
depending on her? 


forward honesty, 


him aceom 
plished. Two left, 
and the pin and the ring were side by side 
This was no act in the Merchant of Ven 
ice, for she was Portia, with her eyes wide 


open. W hat 


disclosed, 


minutes more were 


the caskets 
ood he 
Was he twenty-five or twenty-seven ? 
W hat to her if 


men had their hands sunburnt and their 


were in were 


How looking was ! 
and 
the other? mattered it 
finger-nails worn to the quick by honest 
toil! When he had plunged his arms in 
the bucket for the sea-weed there were no 
tattoo markson them. The minutes were 
fleeting fast. She looked again out of the 
Did the wateh of that fisher 
man’s mate vary from hers?) Why had 
With 
his head bent down, Olle was walking 
rapidly to the pier. Was he 
inclined power over her? 
Now recognized that will 
weakening. Suppose he had staid an 


window. 
he not given hera moment's grace ? 


not eruel, 


1} 
His 


to abuse 


she her was 
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not 


oht 


Vas concertie a 


yo hours, more, mi 
she 
Mi La ( 

t 


only precipitated matte 


iar Aas 
ie same Ss Coming 
rs 


one poor girl 


I 
‘same 
Cross sands 
‘ow turn 


it Vas ho 


i Mary for 


out 
il 


yenson p it 


‘p | 
Poor, poor darhi 


vour head! and 


t t 


and put it 


ends under 
ao 
said 


mu? andi 


L of joy 


and | have ten 1 
to vou, Mary put 
» kissed her again and 


} 
‘te every day and he 


into his boat and p illed out to sea 
hie 


done, t rl’s spirits 


of 


hat it was 
To meet Mr 


to her 


Lane was a matter 


‘indifference She would 


minee matters. That was not her 


Wliy yvien Mr L 


issume the manners of a man who consid 


74 
wne came to her, did he 


ered her acceptance of him as an accom 


There was some deliberate 
off 


a hand without 


p ished fact ? 
ness about the way Mary drew her 
,and showed him 
on it He seemed to expect that 
vould be a particular ring there, for 
ed quite intently at her hand 
erhaps, Miss Mary 
o large It couldn't have been too 
for Mrs. Sterling had 


measure,” 


perhaps the ring 


very kindly 
me the exact said Mr 
replied Mary 
zane, your proposal honors me; but, 
I love 


lever tried it on, sir,” 
[ cannot be your wife 
It was the first time Mary 


rey said that aloud, and she was a 


ne, 
‘rman 
t amazed that her voice did not 
Quite to the contrary, she found 
the utterance of these words was easy to 
er, 
‘*How can that be, Miss Mary? Mrs 
Sterling assured me that vour affections 


were quite disengaged, otherwise let me 


Common 
nate 


SOMeLIMES TNMerCLICSS 


' Mr. Li: 


poor, Is 


ine 
save 
and ; I I i i ll I rf ‘ ic; 


and Mr 


been so 


mucti 


would never have 


have made such Such a speech 


addressed to me It 


hat, 


would have said you 


lave Is quile PpOssl 


ble 1 


had I married you, your friends 
had thrown yourseil 


away on your little girl's 


course mv remaining in the hotel 


cannct 


moment ionger be thought 


, , } : 
shall h » to leave Annie, for she 


qe : 
very sweet child, and | have a grea 


of affection for her Although it is 


convenient for me to go to Long Branch, 


I shall be very glad to go there at once, 
] > = 1 . 

by the mid-day train to-day, and as your 

SISt 


er is there, Annie can be placed in her 


Mrs. Sterling cried over it a great deal 
as did Julia, but Olle Swenson had a very 
persuasive way about him 
It was a shy courtship, without any 
thing of its former impromptu. Perhaps 
fortunate for Olle that 
at intervals He 
with M iry for a few hours, and a Vay 
When the winter came, 


} ry 
it was His Visits 


vere long would be 
for 
weeks. with its 


dread stories of wrecks and the lives of 
fishermen lost, then Mary Acton was in 
The but that 


she was sleepless. { 


agony. vind never blew 


Olle dropped a great 
h Then came 


Norway 


of universities wrote to Mrs 


deal of his sailor-like way 
long letters from Professors 

Sterling 
and their communications were eulogisti 
of Olle Then English 
people, nothing less than a lord and his 


They 


Swenson some 


son, wrote expansively about Olle. 
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a boy and a man As 
vhat the old 


is Tie 


him as 
English 
st touch 


} } 
aa 


1 


mon-hshin 


nt to Olle Swe 


me hand Ore jt WeLPY 
he had never been to Norway 
and her son often 


her husband 


ier about that exeellent Norwe 
and that O] 


er. t 


» SWeELSOL 


vas very 
met 


ePcause ne 
accident 
es nursing 


ness Was 


W 


that 


prosperous 
he 

\W iy had 
Were 


Gamile 


isn’t Olle to be his 
well eno igh 
to America there 
in America 
old Norw iV) 

he 


The 


) ) 
n decent peopie 


rone then 
than 


He 


as glad Olle 


nicer girls 1 
" 
Norge 


Anvhow, 


THArrie d 


must suppose 
sO Was foing 
Swensons, every one 

He had 
y pride, still it was something for 
w that 
d Trondhjem ch 
Olle 


to be 


of them, had be 


no fan 


folks to kno there were Swensons 


urch 

i! said when he translated 
of the | r to Mary, ‘the 

klip-fish of an aristocrat that 


' You 


ith what seorn j ist 


portion 
St old 
and a 


ived s proud as can be 


in ilave no idea \ 


i kas ] 
chan old tellow iv rood uncle looks 


down on the rest of the human race who 
The Ber 
interlopers to-day tomy uncle 


Norv 


+} , 
with my 


happen to be Swensons 


ynot 
are 


irs Swenson I left ay because I 
lan awful row uncle,” 


\nd pray, Mr. Swenson, what was the 


> inquired Mary. 
to marry a 
He had se 


ay. I 


sion Of this row 


Bee 


> 
Bergen Y 


. } 
ise he wanted me 


rich irl, a cousin 
lected her for me, and so I ran awa: 
didn’t behave badly The lady liked 


Ise. Ah! I 


This will interest 


What was 
‘What 


? 


somebody e knew 
COMIDe 

the pr 
And give 
they have in the United States of putting 
You were a dunce, Olle 
ave You thick-headed 
don't that 


day what is mine will be yours ?” 


you 


ce of cold pressed eod-liver oil 


IS 


me, too, that new-fangled way 


up eodush 


Swenson. to le 


me 


booby vou you know some 


Summer had come again, and wedding 
days were suggested and not accepted, 
until at last Olle Swenson lost patience. 
It is de- 


Olle had been absent a week 
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cidedly distressing to state that O 
smelled outrageously of paint when he 
came back 

The smack has been entirely itt 


Mary 


to Sali in 


re 


and you and your aunt and 


ana Blue mal 
Will you com 


are her LoO-morrow 


sto have charge of 

Mary 
“Yes 

consented,” 


“We won't 


but ata 


ner 


Olle, since aunt and Julia 


board at the Ful 
rup, Mary 
that we 
nightfall, 


cet 


on 


dock Slip bigne 


will be an early start 


Stamford 


if 


St) 
reach be fore 
Olle 

The Josieanna never looked more beau 
tiful. In 


roses, To correspond 


the cabin was a huge bunch of 


the 


elegance, Captain Blueman wore 


With general 


a whit 
shirt witha prodigiously high collar. Mrs 


Blueman was on board too, in the smart 


est and most crackling of purple silks 
Tom was there, looking : 


very Warih, as 


he had been working very hard over his 


o 
cooking stove. 

Olle, like a rehearsal of 
the Feregus Point incident, less Captai 


Brill,” said Mary 


The wind will hold, Mary, and Stam 


“This looks, 


with a happy smile 


ford will be reached, and, Mary, there wi 

be a clergyman there, and there is to be 
the most quiet and simple of ceremonies 
and then leave on the smack 


we Vou 


and Julia, who will back to 
York, 
will take a little trip by themse] 
‘A sailor's Olle? It looks 
it. And is it to be a surprise? But 


not, Olle Swenson. How do you sup 


aunt come 


New 


wife 


and Olle Swenson and his 
ves 

wedding, 
like 
it is 
pose my dress could have been fitted un 
Now, Olle, come 


Pray sing for 


less [ knew? I knew. 
forward and talk to me 
me.” 


‘‘Dear, my voice is cracked. Bawling 


out orders in northwesters has spoiled it 
for me. I 


and Mary went below 


‘“Then play know where 
your violin is;” 

* Ol oh” 
opened a violin case. ‘‘ Why, it’s my deat 
old violin, all the way from Norway! the 
blessed old instrument my father owned 
the one he taught me on! Did you ruin 
yourself to buy it, Mary ?” 

‘*No. 
I had heard you talk about it. I 
to your uncle, and he found it, and pre 
it to me, and now I give it to 


said Olle. joyously, as lie 


I expressed a desire to buy it 
wrote 


sented 
you.” 
Then Olle went forward, Mary foilow 
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he folds of the 
he Wotan he 


plaved before 


screet to 


one, and 


Josieanna 


ieman 
Wiel 
Here 


LPL Mn es 


MAnNNerS 


but she did as she 


doctrines enunciated at 
CHAPTER XXIX ” 
TARKA had not been to see Marguerite are { } . was too busy 


since the meeting If anv one hac y ( ple w were able to come 


her v hy, she would I AVE said Lt i ] P ri ) from Madame | 


she had peen | Ss! 4 a ‘ \ 5 We 1] al d oO 
‘ite’s convenient for ing andthis wasenough. She 
t the true / io] nacknow i vier cares than usual 
red reason was that she shrank from for » moment ; 
he contact. Marguerite’s ire un *; in oth 
{ 


compromising orthodoxies meh | r vy fora 


avs rebuked her like a living e lence; ym hityv, enlignht DV past 
and now that her mind had become tain ences, recoenized ' and svmbols 


ed with guilty knowledge, and was tacit Marguerite’s qt ntuition eould 


hha f-consciously conniving at if » have 


Without this warning 
not dare intrude herself on a life that notiee. The district echoed with sou 
is filled from morning till rht wi ind silences that were not to be mista 


llacid sanctities, sweet : l 1 as The wh shops were crowded late and ¢ 
usies In the rass, \ ic s aS 3 Iv, and through their closed doors the 


i 
eld of new-mown ay. She w: l came reverberations Of that aicoholic ora 
to meet those true, innocent eyes that were tory W hich to the Parisian owvrier is like 
bbling up with happiness and trust in a lighted match put to powder. A mor 
God and man, like clear fountains in the significant sign to Marguerite was that the 
inlicht. She avoided Margur rite sines orators avoided her She noticed that 


‘ 


she had set her foot upon the downward men who habitually met her with a bright 
for Narka knew that it was a down- kindly word now turned round the 

vard path. Those articles of Basil's had ner when they saw her in the distance, or, 

| } 


fanned the flame of her love and fired if they came up with her unexpectedly, 


her imagination, but they had not blinded hurried on with a curt salutation. Clea 


her reason. She saw clearly enough the ly they were fighting shy of her, and she 


logical link between those blood-stirring read the reason in their sullen averted 
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fie 


See. d 


’ ~ 1 
WhO Warka 


and out 
creat 
Bla 


a croaker 


rmed, and } ite at some 


catastrophe Madame 
KHOV 


hn as 


no one 


paid any 
said One afternoon 
rainst Narka in the entry, and 
rarm in great excitement 

had the 


The house 


emoiselle we have 


narro Just think! 


L escaype 


police, and such 


opposite is watched by the 
oad loo people have been hanging 
bout ir lavsagoa box was broucht 


ho lodged there a month ago 


In't take it in, so the porter car 


it over here, and said if I kept it for 
i would be ealled for 


iw anvelhin 


Y took 1t into 
and this 


to 


my room morn suddenly 


occurred me that be an infer 


nal 


“Oh! 


machine! 


cried Narka, with a gesture of 
dismay 

‘IT went off at once 
police 
ind three men came just now and carried 


he all 


itions in opening, for if it had ex 


to the commissaire 


de and he went to the Préfecture, 


backyard, and took sorts 


vou know, the whole street would 
‘blown up!” 
it it didn’t explode 2?” 
no; it 


was a machine. 


think if it had been the other!” 


sewing 
it wasn't the other,” said Narka, 


amused, and half vexed at having 
been so taken in. 


All t 


ully 


have been most mer 
Madame Bla 
for it might have been the other, 


he same we 


preserved,” insisted 


auie e 
and | might have been buried at this mo 
ment under the of 


We ou 
God.’ 


ruins my own roof, 


cht on our knees thanking 


Narka, with an impatient shrug, passed 


on, laughing, into her room. As she took 


otf her things she looked out at the house 
opposite. It was a dingy, disreputable 
h a battered face, and 


hjookinge®’ house, wit 


I 
W indows SO crusted 


with dirt you could 
} 


a house that 
looked as if it might want watching; but 


not have seen through them 


probably there was as much foundation 
for its bad character as for the providen 
tial escape from the sewing-machine. 

She was turning from the window, when 


she observed an unusual movement out- 


1Ge¢: 


to stare at something; presently an oper 
servants drew 


Flushed 


she went to receive Siby] 


carriage with liveried 


before her door and exe 


Ler 


‘Oh, my darling, what a funny place 
vou have come to!” exclaimed Sibyl], look 


ing round her like a person bewildered 
‘* Yes,” said Narka, w 


laugh, ‘‘it is a funny place for 


ith a 


constral 
come to pay a visit I wonder wha 
servants think of it 
‘*My servants? I should as soon think 
of wondering what my horses thought of 

it!” 
Ves.” 


to herself, ‘‘ horses and servants are the 


Narka laughed again 


she Said 


same sort of cattle to you, only with dif 
ferent prices.” 
They sat down, Sibyl glancing round 
ier with a kind of half-alarmed curiosity 
**Do you know, I am very angry wit 
‘What business had you 


to steal a march on me and come off to 


you,” she said 


this outlandish place the moment my back 
was turned ?” 

‘I was obliged to come away; I could 
not remain where IL was.” 

“You might have gone down to Bea 
crillon and waited there. Have you made 
a vow never to come and stay with me 

Narka made no answer for a moment 
Then looking at Sibyl with an expression 
half grave, 
member,” 
over that 


half comical, ‘‘Do you re 


said, *‘ how laughed 
of Madame de Staél’s 


that a woman who was | 


she we 
remark 
nhappy with her 
husband ought never to leave him for a 
day, because it made it so much worse for 
her when she had to come back to him 2?” 

‘Where the bad husband here 2” 


said Sibyl, glancing round as if she half 


is 


expected to see him hiding somewhere 
‘* Have you gone and married unbeknown 
to me ?” 

‘*The husband is only a figure,” replied 
Narka, amused. ‘The fact is, the con 
trast between my life and yours is too 
great, the charm and splendor of your 
home make the hurry-scurry and sordid 
vulgarities of my own look worse to me 
I have made up my mind not to risk it 
not to try to snatch at what has been so 
completely taken from me. It is much 
better for me to stay in my own corner 


and toil and moil, 


and never try to escape 
and put on my silk gown and sit idle like 
alady. I feel such a sham when I go to 


you and play the lady!” 





NARKA 


‘* What nonsense you are talking! 


You 


are a Sham when you try not to play the 


idy. as you call if Your ladvh od IS as 


your 


‘ly absurd in 
Narka 


raised 


rood 


in Sibyvl’s toue 


about other things, and 

said: ** And Marguerite You 
How is 

I hope 


} , y i, for ie works like 


Thev talked 
: 


hen Sibyl 


her often 


see 


} \ 
pou \ 


covered nere ren 


vould have made a first-rate queen 


for governing. If 


you could 
manages the roughs and the 
The people positively wor 


all sorts of 


ir Mareue 


how I MULL 1es 


abroad about the miracles Sa 


rite WOrkKS; the soup 


and the rations beyond all natural expla- 


nat . Where she gets the money for 


all she gives away in food and clothing 


is certainly a kind of miracle. 


“Oh, she is not a bad beggar!” said 


Sibyl, laughing; is extends in 
that direction too. I must go in and see 
her on my way home.” Then, taking 


‘But me 


about your voice, dearest ?” she said, anx 


Narka’s hand in her own, tell 


iously; ‘‘l have been haunted by the 
ever since | heard from Margue 
rite that you had lost it. How I did long 


to fly to you that moment and hold your 


Lhougit 


hand while you were passing through that 
terrible anguish of the 
But it 
tried it since then 


first discovery ! 
is sure to come back. Have you 


Before Narka could answer, there was a 


lick tap at the window, which was only 
a few feet from the ground outside, and 


something like a great white wing flutter 
ed past. 
‘It is Marguerite,’ Narka; 


said and, 


doubly glad of the inte rrup 


seemed 


the inside 


hood it 


bali 


edness of the people's 


SCOW LEC al 


‘You 
Marguerite, with a 
Che 


are ho 


me, made me shudder 


need hot have shuddered said 


Littie 
our peo 


head 
worst of | 
hypoerite 


edness outside 


that makes 


When hun 


ie mh 


SCO 


they are the im of the city 


| know nothing of they may 


be the dregs, but they not 


You 


cert unly are 


the secum—the scum is at the top 


must look to our monde for that 
*We don't get 
*Humph! 
certain traits de 
Yrakow, 
Perhaps it would be 
they did,’ 


drunk, at any rate.” 


Marguerite 


THOCUTS 


remen bered 
she had heard al 
and admired Sibyl’s impudence 
better for them if 

« KHLOW 
a few respectable Pharisees whom I should 


love 


she said, dellantly cats 


» drunk that they 
under the table That 


the pride and 


Lo make S would 
roll might take 


out of them, 


send them up 
to the Temple to 


get justified. 


breasts 


strike their and 
Narka burst out laughing 
isees get no quarter from Mar 


said. 


Sibvl looked half inelined to be angry 
Well, if fond of pul 


snouid thint tisfied up 


ie@ 18 11Cans, 


~Shne is Sa here 


i Vine-Sho 


shouts and vells from the vw 
came along were perfectly aw ful 


minded me of the shrieks of the damned 
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leasant noise,” said 


tripped of their 


LeEnNaAnCeS 
predadicamet 
the poor de 


Well 


retort 


id id thre 


But M irgueril 


she only 


best of 1t up to this 


had not thought of tri- 
thought of defending 


ior people 


“What news have you 


she asked, turning 
shoulders, and 


aow 


hem 


himself deeper 
suspecte d 

all restraint 
Sagamst the tvr 


and 


and goes on like 


the miserable 
yer" pie 
vonder is that my father 


T 
I 


of all is that 


he wonder 
as Basil ean be such a 
KS W inted to be free ! 
what to do with 

themsel ve f they were sent adrift to 
morroy 


English or French peasants! 


ve them would be 


perfect freedom 

ake them miserable.” 

My dear Sibyl,” Narka protested, with 
h, *“‘ would a lark be miserable if 

opened its cage : t it free ?” 

Yes, 


it would, if it had been born in 


That is what you and Basil don’t 
” (How that de 


heart le 


‘you and Basil 
** Human 
only happy in 


A sav 


is 


ap! 
animals, are 

ions they are born to 
happy in savage conditions ; 


lized ways would be misery to him. 


our 


red Ind 


hiS TorestS 1n a be 


Fancy a an, roaming throug) 


ad 


Tree 


necklace, sudden] 
trapped, and his limbs packed into 


pantaloons and top-boots! 
We Russians are not quite 
said Nar OW i 


ly educated up top 


Ind 


SiIOW 


red 


lans,” been 


LO hese {t\ 


years pasl 


‘Unfortunately !” said 


tense emphasis 
happier before they ey 


boots They were cont 
camel that 


just as the 


through the desert is content: 


bring a camel up as a pet to eat and drink 
and lie in the shade, and then load him 


and turn him out into the desert to tramp 


Without water under a vertical sun, do 


wouid be content 


you think he 
“* He v 
But what 


jority of 


ould be a creat fool if he 


were 
dos S that prove 
human beings ought 
ed like camels 2” 
“They ought not to be unfitted for thei: 
allotted work 
** Allotted 
God 


MONS as 


Who allotted it ? When 
the w ] He allot the 
Did He 


pec ple as Cal 


created 
camels ns ¢ 
authorize tre 


tle ? 


‘T don't think we ever treated our peo 


you to 


ple as cattle,” said Sibyl, surprised and 
resentful. 
ry You did not: 


did, and you might if 


but others around you 
vou had chosen. | 
to place thie 


don't believe God ever meant 


majority of His children in 


that choice.” 


jeopardy Lo 
There was a passionate vibration 
Narka’s voice that reminded Sibyl how 
cruelly the choice h 


kindred. The 


Sibvl's heart, if not her conscience. 


ad been used against 
her smote 
There 
Margue 

is that 
I had only meant to stay 


remembrance 


silence, when 


was an awkward 
rite exclaimed: ‘‘ Good gracious! 
three o'clock ? 
ten minutes, and you have beguiled me 
into wasting twenty! 
to 
poor as a rat,and ready for any spare 
cash you may want to get rid of. I just 
mention it in case you should not like to 
Now I must be off!” She kiss 


ed her and hurried away. 


Dear Sibyl, you 


will be interested hear that I am 


as 


, 
ask me. 


‘* Where is she going in sucha hurry ¢ 
inquired Sibyl, when Narka returned, af 
ter closing the door. 

‘She is gone to dress the wound of a 


earter whose leg was smashed under a 





NARKA 


e, and then an putated 


‘When I come bac 
vour letting metake care of 


up, and looked into N 


colleeted how that s< 
itched an imaginary 
pen in desire the flesh 
om Bas l loved The ree oats 
: CHAPTER 


l blood run cold al d she dv 


Vv from 


¢ errand equipag 


When the ov 


fVay] 


. ndd 
nee ana a 


\ ey moved on, spurning 
contemptuouslyv, and i 
with their 
arody hn lan 
it admirably performed 


¢ 


1+ 
1S sme 


As the carriage with 


nblazoned pane s jolted lightly down the ; \ hy had rone awa 


S 


its liveries : ‘rnerite replied, withou 


LS 


much y paved street, the pageant drew have gwone 
| 


izers to doors and windows, and Siby] did not ask m« 


| 
rain passed under the fire of those sullen arguerite made no comme 


rlances which to her betokened the ex- but went on with her pounding 


ad & 
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remember 


Lis ere 


you made 


told you before 


your idol tl 


' mu expect 


stopped, and Marguerite look 


ment 


ive not @iy 
riven it to God 
ikes the difference 


was no answer to this It shift 
rround of the argument too far. 
moment's silence Narka_ said 


1 1 1 
i think there is going to be 


afraid there is something brew 
One feels the throbbing of the kettle 
boils over Marguerite laid her 


ird on the air, as if 


tell me. Our Sisters ha 


‘ible explosions, just like gunpow 
men go down into the streets 


barricades start up in every di 


rection as if by magic, and then there 
firing and slaughtering, and the sey 


et loose and t} people 2@o mad 


gro mad, and then thi 


‘eaks out 
like fire. Thi 
in these revolutions 
» hatred in a state of combustion 
Are vou alraid the people 

Lue Ho se 

‘Oh no; they never hurt us. 
; 


of our poor people will get into sad t 


bie, The police hav be hn re-entoreed 
. 3 ; 
and the troops are consigned to the bai 
) 


racks, and swarms of detectives are prow 
ne about the distriet We have set tli 
children to pray, two by two, in the chure} 
all day, and M. le Curé gave us leave to 
watch ourselves in prayer all to-night 

‘Is it so near as all that Narka ey 
claimed, in surprise; ‘‘and you never sa 
a word about it to me!” 

‘It was only this morning that 
heard how alarmed the government was 
and the stringent measures that are being 
taken.” 

Marguerite put aside the pestle and mor 
tar, and took down from the wall the 
tle basket she carried on her errands 

“You are going to visit some si 
people ? Let me come with you,’ said 
Narka 

‘No; it is a case of small-pox; you had 
better go home. And if there be any 
movement in the streets to-morrow mornu 
ing, stay in-doors. It may blow off, as 
these threats sometimes do; or it may b 
held down. But‘*we shall soon know 
Au re voir, dear ‘i 

They parted at the gate, and Narka 
went home. Now that her eyes had been 
opened to observe the signs of things that 
were coming, the rebellious element in the 
air had become distinctly sentient, and 
her pulses were quickened to sympathy 
with it. She too had wrongs to redress, 
and she was ready to side heart and soul 
with the people around her who were go 
ing to rebel and seek redr SS for theirs 
She did not stop to ask whether these 
wrongs were real or not; she was in a 
mood to applaud rebellion; her whole 





wrol 
ikened her 
Herein lies the tal dif nee between 


nand evil the Th! i tr time, passing soe oer 
ver pain, etfaces tl ry reme m ranc CHAPTER XXAXI 
t, and wash way the traces of suf WHEN Narka 
but it le memory F evil provis 
tin it has made untouel | l 
ars atones for nothing; 
ilness is not remedial of guilt 


the fact of her 


“The peo] 
sorrows ih thei 1\ ti) ikle umphat Uy 

{ in Narka’s heart making it barricades s 

urn for revenge and throb in passionate run off to get: 

mpathy with rebellion; it was the fact going to have a journée 
that those deaths were the work of human ma bell citoyenne the 


cruelty and injustice. What could be ing down the boule 


aone to petter the woriad while these sinis like to come and ie 


ter powers of evil were r ‘it? There’ barricades 

vas nothing but t and destroy He marched off i h good-humor, 

pr vuud asa peacock ; the women were look 
cot out those articles of isil's ¢ ine after him, some like f 
them They were like the soun f seared and anxious 

uartial music to her excited nerves. She Narka 

as putting them away, when the con meal, and put on her bonne 
cierge knocked at her door and handed to the House As she 0} 
inaletter. It was from Ivan. Wasthis door she saw Dr. Schenk on the 
news of Basil? Narka opened ite gerly with his hand on the bell 
Chis is what Ivan said: “You are going out!” 

‘*On the 10th there will be a meeting prise 

t 


at which some important news will be ‘Yes: Lam going tothe 


communicated. If you don’t write to t seen here is an emeute 
forbid me, 1 will meet you in the gallery <,and he came in 
f4 


of the Luxembourg on Friday at half past * Yes,a very serious ene tte 


one, and we will go together.” not venture out into the stre 
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moment 


You can t 


onitv,” he said; 
Don't 


loved 


louse 
I have 
I did not 


was afraid 


met. 
‘ause I 
me, I 


vou from 


»wiv won, and I 


you d have waited Sey 
re is no time to walt how 
it is the only Wavy 


you \« 
. t ¢ “A , 


| \ i trust to win 


‘cept me 


ove 
rth of my own, 


of mv life 


too startled and sur 
Why, I 


said, hesitating, and her 


} ri 
thought vou 


itiful car 


ad to a bea 

t Ivan t [amen 
oO Basil Zore 
e are said Sche ik, 


l never be Zorokoftf's 


, 
r 
colt 

am 


“you 


it co you mean 


er marry you, he does 


Nar 
‘fire flashed from her eves, 
re 


say that!’ ered 
Schenk 
If 


: + 11 
would not have left you all 


love vou,” 


Sane tone. he 


quiet 
work for your daily bread 
with the pe rils and cruel 
Don't tell 
oved you he would 


me he could not 


he had 1 
it: 


He 


ma sense Oo 


but he loves nothing but 
might have married vou, 
had bee h ly S 
Child, 


nina high tide of pas 


honor, if he 


' 
ou: 


B 


yveeps ovel 
t 


own master it love 4 your 


hove s 


sion no more vibrates to than an 


that he 
1 


oyster vibrates to the roll of the Atlan- 


1) 
iii 


of pas 


Vas as cold and le vel a 


my) y ¥ ~ 
The words were f 101 


tic!” 


Schenk’s voice 


he had been speaking on any ordinary si 
at wl 


the fre in him was 


it Was concentrates 


it it did not appear; 
as something unhuman 


nn 
thin. Therew 


self-command 


this cold-blooded 


, = ae : 
pelea Narka, indeseribably, 


ed her to be calm 
‘** Dr. Schenk, 
loathing oul 


t that 


her 
fora 
kindness; bi 

thing can j istify your speaking 

yo rsonal to n 
of Basil Zorokot} 
You 


a nature | 


and sacredly 


is strictly 


I am as sure of the love 


am of mine for him are not 


as I 
eapable of understanding 
his He is 


Schenk smile 


too Tar above you 


d compassionately “Kee ) 
your illusions,” he said; ‘*I don't 
I only want to prevent 
You are sac 
Zoro 
koff will never break through lis present 
His own indi ffe ! 


Want 
to destroy them; 
them from destroy Ing you, 
rificing your youth to a phantom. 


bonds to marry you. 
will o 
his father and his sister. that 
Worship him asa patriot, if yo 


love 


ence is in league with the strong 
Give up 
dream 
will, but give your love to me | 
you with my whole soul; I will be 


You « noth 


slave all ‘are ing for 
the | 


these too l ean 


women covet: 
at your fe 

tune is ample. 
let 
He held 


With a gr 


my 

us work in the cood cause together.’ 
out his hand to her, but she fe 
Schei 


‘My | 


. “Oe 
aehlal. 


back 
hai 


thought it express ist 


is clean; there is no man’s blood upon it 


he said, and there was a sinister gleam 
his eye. 
Narka, stung to the quick, flashed back 


wice of hatred and de fiance 


sh 
at him a gi: 
“That taunt 
said; ‘* but 

ed it: it 
and enables me to dismiss you without a 


a cowardly lie,” shi 


eovers 
Lam glad that 


g you utter 
shows me your true character 


shadow of regret. Go, and never eros 


my path again!’ 
S 


N 


Schenk di 


away, 


he pointed to the door, but 
not her. He turned 


b - 
paced the room twit 


obey ali 
his 


three times; 


a 
head was bent, his right hand was thrust 
into his breast, his features were workit 

convulsively. There was something tert 

ble and pitiable in the sight of this sudde 
passion, in the agony of conflict that was 
t] him. Narka, standing 


going on within 





ive me 


ed like a 


mare 


infirmary 
henk foreed 
ood oO 
very st 
after a 
id swallowing a 
No, there is nothing you ca 
Good-by.”’ 
the i f vour being 


he said “Ts there 


vithin reach ?—Madame de Be: 


Narka made a neeativ 
head. ‘*I don’t run the risks up 
hat you imagine. The people won't hur 
I am Sceur Mareuerite’s friend 
is going down to the House to see her.” 
She stood Ip Sche $3 here wi: W hile 
no use in urging her of fire-arms, 
I will see you that far,” he said; **: ley, followed 
the road there is clear.” rose 
He opened the door, and they went out near 
together. Narka noticed the beggarstand- The 


he d vor of th house opposite It ried 


struck her as odd that she should be qui doors 
etly stationed there waiting for pennies ed outside, 
at such a crisis, for nobody Was abroad itemel! In h i! = 
except those who were going to fight. The — the ‘e was cleared, and Marguerit 
street had already undergone a ch inge Narka were left alone at the gate 
every shop that had a shutter had put it ‘You had better ru home 
ip, and every be dy had rone in-doors Sa d Marcuerite 

Narka saw and felt the change without But don't loiter 


being conscious of it Those cruel words the firing lasts 
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by aterrifie hood of all the races offers no loftier or 
nearer this lovelier type asserted her inalienable d 
and made Lit ° ee No | am not afraid, ; she Sa | 
itent humility. ‘* What is ther 


* Killed? 
sent down to the tossed her head and 
vounded wl A suspicion 
Pvyou like—” mind ‘Marguerite, you are 
hing past your life,” she said 


* Wearied of my 


song be wearied of it if 


, 
e people vou are go now and then 


‘or 2° said Narka ‘Ah! Then yo 
vho pro bly don’t even know the have renounced ?” 
God!” 


: ' . 
Marcuerite lOOK eC 


iows their prise,and then began t 


neofthem. homesick for heaven 
‘said Mar down at the barricade 
N charity, it would 

and I should 

Would not that 

Only such a grand 

good for me to expect.” She gave 


te’s blood. tle sigh. She looked very tired, tho 


motto of she was excited. Something in her ma 


} 
I 


n lay ner and voice struck Narka to the hea 


just as the lady’s Could it be that this longing for marty) 
disappeared under the dom was prophetic? Narka resolved to 
re were moments when stay and share the risks, whatever the} 
and when the antique might be 


+ 


than whom the woman 


BEFORE THE RAIN. 
BY AMELIE RIVES 


a blackeaps pipe among the reeds, 
And there ‘ll be rain to follow; 
There is a murmur as of wind 
A ecoign and hollow: 
The wrens do chatter of their fears 


While swinging on the barley-ears. 


Come, hurry, while there yet is time, 
Pull up thy searlet bonnet. 

Now, sweetheart, as my love is thine, 
There is a drop upon it. 

So trip it ere the storm-hag weird 


Doth pluck the barley by the beard! 


Lo! not a whit too soon we're housed: 
The storm-witeh yells above us; 

The branches rapping on the panes 
Seem not in truth to love us. 

And look where through the clover bush 


The nimble-footed rain doth rush! 





nose 


ha as much 1n il 


ided to are the valleys o 


oceupied 


hands and 
‘emaining tril f thern Sibe- and the 
hose dwelling h of the Se { 
as the 


the 


Snores oO Lil 
and Kame 
northnert ma 


he Koriaks 


southern 
Kamehadale 


nair and 
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quite outdone when, further east, 1 came The winter houses of the Goldi a) 
to B its Oo have large skulls, Gilyaks have more pretensions to c 
d low and flat foreheads. fort and convenience than might be « 
( ( wones are not only high, but peeted from so uncultured a race 7 
ie nose flat, eves elongated are largely built of wood, have a flue ru 
\ varthy and vellowish. But ning round three of the walls beneath 
oO! ‘ pes of the liuman race I met Givah, WhiiSt the ight from without 
i there were none that struck deavors to struggle through wind 
! as the tribes of the lower frames stretched over with paper or { 
\ 1 ‘ cially the Golidi ana the Gil Skin Some of the houses near the ris 
i are built on posts, In order to be above | 
ognomy of the Goldi is dis reach of floods, while both nside a 
( Mongolian Some of the men around are tall racks for the drying a 
ur f its purchased from the Chi- storing of fish, so that the scent of a G 
l t ( yvomen for the most part Vak Interlor is anything but agreea 
er oh conical hat, worn also Vie houses of the Yakutes te to so 
e y e< el iment of man extent of their Turkish origin, for t} 
a O is alike in form, save thaton have an awning projecting in front, su 
Il Lot the oman at the bottom is a as one sees in the louses of the Caueasus 
ro of coins or buttons They make but while in buildings of the Turks fu 
t ts of birch-tree bark, and imi- ther south their windows are open to a 
tute s ( the customs of the neighbor Mill as much air as possibile, the Yakut 
ing Manchu, amongst others that of shav- block up the openings with sheets of ic 
ing off the hair, with the exception of a pouring around a little water, which quick 
ta hh they wear on the top of the ly freezes, and whilst admitting light, 
head n fact, they resemble, if the ex- keeps out the cold 
pressior iy be allowed, ce ised Chi When we come to the houses of. tli 
nese aL > to some extent the ** Celes settled population of Turkistan we hay 
Liais regard them buildings ot m id whether for prince © 
The Gilvaks rank several degrees low peasant. L searcely remember meeti 
er int scale of beauty. or rather the with a private hative dwelling house ¢ 
lack of They are diminutive, usually brick or stone throughout central Asia 
De ie rather than above five feet, their Nor have they about their houses muel 
eyes are elongated, the skin tawny, and wood, for it is expensive; but the ric 
ie hair black. They have not the open glory in two stately earved wooden pt 
and clear physiognomy of the majority lars, on which rests the canopy or awning 
of the Tunguses, and their little eyes that is erected in front of their palaces or 
spa vith a dull brillianee, to whieh mansions. 
mus ‘ dded they have squat noses, As revards the food of the aborigina $ 
( s id prominent cheek-bones of Asiatic Russia, vegetarianism eann 
This ty of appearance in the na- be said to have made much headwa 
tives of Asiatic Russia has, to some ex- among the nomads, whether in Siberia o} 
tent, its counterpart in their habitations, Turkistan. 
1 are of two kinds, those belonging Deprived for so many months of the 
to the nomads, and those belonging to yvear by snow of the sight of anything 
the settlers The nomads of both the green, when the Siberians kill a reindee 


‘undra and the Steppe live in tents, but they carefully empty its stomach of the 


\ eas the wanderer on the Steppe has undigested moss the animal has eaten, and 
t of felt supported on an elaborate serve that up as a delicacy, but in wintei 
I of considerable dimensions they vet little vegetable food besides 
wna ietimes lined even with silk, his Even with nomads of the Steppe, what 
vener dwells in winter in a flour food they eat is taken chiefly in the 
skins spread over a few poles meet- form of gruel. It struck me as a strang 
g at the top, whilst in summer the skins contrast of dietary customs when tlhe 


+ 


wre replaced by pliant sheets of birch-tree Archbishop of Vernoye informed me that 


{ 


bark; or, again, the Goldi builds himself they intended to send monks as missiona 
e river-side a fishing box that would ries of the Russian Chureh to the Buruti 
carded in England as a tolerable gar- or Kara-Kirghese, for the Russian monks 


den summer-house eat no meat, and the Buruti eat no bread, 




















THE NATIVES 


» they proposed to cut the knot by plant 
a station on the shores of Lake Issik 


where the holy men could feed on 


The kirghese of the Ste ppe live in the 
mmer almost entirely on milk, various 
prepared, whilst the rich eat of mutton 
their staple food, with the addition of 
ef, and oceasionally camel's flesh In 
north, the Yakutes are fond of horse 
sh. A Yakute bride on her wedding 
sets before her lord and master as the 
itest of delicacies horse-flesh sausages, 
th a boiled horse’s head, of which the 
iins are the most dainty morsel The 
iantity too of horse-flesh they eat 1s ap 
uling. Their adage savs. that ‘‘to eat 


{ 


ich meat, and grow fat upon it, is the 


chest destinv of man.” I myself was 
ot present at one of their orgies, but as 
iv back as the days of Strahlenberg it 


is said that four Yakutes would eat a 
se Once more, the Gilvaks exist on 
very different kind of food, for they 
e almost ichthyophagi, salmon being 
eir principal diet. This fish comes up 
e Amur in such numbers that they can 
e tossed out with a pitchfork Even the 
os vo into the stream and eateh for 
emselves, and salmon such as the finest 
en in London may be purchased in the 
ison among the Gilyaks for a penny 
ich. The fish, cut up and dried, without 
irther cooking, are eaten, a piece of sim 
iv size per day serving alike for the Gil 
ik and one of his dogs I went to the 
ywer Amur disposed to confide in the 
ieory that fish diet, by reason of its phos 
‘horus, was ecaleulated to cwive brain pow 
er to students, but after seeing the misera 
le specimens of humanity in the Gilyaks 
vho live on fish, my belief in this theory 
has been rudely shaken 
The Gilyaks make another use of the 
Ssaimon which | do not remember to have 
ieard of in other countries, inasmuch as 
they employ the skin for garments. Hence 
the Chinese call them ** Yupitatze,” or fish 
skin strangers. The fish-skin is prepared 
rom two kinds of salmon. They strip it 
off with dexterity, and by beating with a 
nallet remove the seales, and so render it 
Ss ipple. Clothes thus made, I need hard- 
say, are water-proof, but they have an 
bjectionable smell to noses polite. I] 
was fortunate enough to purchase on the 
Amur a fish-skin coat, which I believe in 
England is unique, for there is nothing 
like it in the British Museum. It is hand 
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OF SIBERIA 


TATAR WOMAN 


some lv embroidered on the back, the inter- 
mixture of colors being skilfully wrought 
in needle-work. 

KFish-skin, however, is used only for 
summer clothing. In winter the Gilyak 
delights to clothe himself in the skins of 
his dogs, or of fox or wolf, as being next 
warmest. The tribes further west, as in 
deed do all the Siberian people, employ 
the skins of the reindeer and elk for win 
ter clothing. Such immense numbers of 
the elk are killed that in some vears one 
may buy in the town of Yeniseisk alone 
as many as ten thousand skins 

The Siberian Tatar adopts a costume 
that approaches the European, in that he 
wears a long ecassock not unlike that of a 
Russian priest, whilst the Tatar women 
dress still more like Europeans, and wear 
a cap something like their Armenian sis 
ters in the Caucasus. The Turkish stock 
generally throughout Turkistan robe them 
selves in loose dressing-gowns, or khalats, 
whence the Russians call them in derision 
‘*Khalatniks.” The khalats are all of one 
shape, but they differ vastly in materials. 
The commonest are of cotton, some have 
a mixture of silk, others are wholly of 
sulk of the caudiest colors. Among more 


than a score of ‘‘changes of raiment” pre 
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bout £10.000.000. The possessions of the 
"akutes and certain branches of the T 
family, notably the Manyargs « 
ipper Amur, consist of horses, whi 
serve to carry the scanty property of the 
owners, and which are sufficiently ha 


to find their food in winter by serap 


away the snow with their feet Amo 


the Koriaks, in the far northeast of S 
ria,it is no uncommon thing to find a n 
the possessor of from four to five thi 
sand reindeer; some are said to have 
to 15,000. The Koriaks strongly object 
sell a deer alive, but a pound of tobace 
will purchase one slain. At Okhotsk the 
animal costs from twenty to thirty shil 
lings, and on the Amur as much as £5 
Having spoken thus generally of t 
aboriginals of Asiatic Russia, let me 
scribe some of them more particula 
and what I have seen among them 
number of the Samoyedes was estimat 
ten years ago at 5700. Some would class 
them as Finns, but others treat them a 
race apart. Their manner of dressi 
sufficiently typical to give an idea of 
of the other northern tribes Kirst is 
on a palr of short trousers made of 1 
deer-skin, reaching down to the kne 
and fittine tight Then stockings 


pe shki, the skin of young tawns, with 
hair inward. Next come the boots, ¢: 
ed Portne leepte -meaning boot-stoekine 

IN SAMOYEDE COSTUMI reaching almost to the thigh, the sole 
ine made of old and hard reindeer | 
with the hair pointing forward, to din 
ish the possibility of slipping on the sno 
I bought a ‘* lady’s pair,” lined inside 
the softest fur,.and made of wh 
deer-skin without, sewn with strips 
darker skin, and ornamented in. fr 

ith pieces of colored cloth. 
R issila 1h The clothing of the lower limbs be 


vors somewhat completed, a more difficult feat rema 
men are ineorrigibl y 11 having to work one’s way from 
{ 


to the women bottom to the top of the tunie, or sor 


most part, breed- which has an opening to put 
Kirghese are through, and is furnished 

camels, thou Mine has a high straight collar, 
ns of thousands of some cases the collar rises behind abo 
ill readily be undei the top of the head, like an inverted ** sou 
it is added that without reck wester.”’ The costume is completed LD \ 
provinces of Akmollinsk and cap of reindeer-skin, with strings on « 
tnere were 1n the renialhn ther side ornamented with pieces of cloth 
issian central Asia, in the One winter I wore my poune leepte nD 
the Russian occupation, no bitterly cold night during a journey out 

. 000 camels, 1,600,000 horses, side an English coach, to the Surprise 
ttle, and 11,000,000 sheep, the deed of the country folk, but to my ow! 


he whole being estimated al creat comfort. 
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was presented at Archangt 


pair of reindeer 


~~ 


amoyedes, and measu 


feet from the 


which are 


ot the Samovyedes 


derstand when in sit 
in government forbid 
ts to the northern ni 


rie them in, and 


often very difficult 
before givin 


receLved W 


ClAMOring 


In their Samovede 


necessaries, and 


on 
vers bank 
SUPALY LOW prices 


istance, for 25d., ten brace 
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Tatars of Kazan. 


the 


vere overcome by Rus 


endered their submis 
did not 


the 
then 


conquerors, but 


‘ursions into 

who were 
fortify their frontier settle 
an uninterrupted line 


In 


voluntarily petitioned 


ts, and to make 


hworks from village to village 


> » 
Bashkirs 
+ ft 


struction of a Russian town in 


country, and with the foundation of 


and Samara, Bashkiria became per 
[ travelled 


in this district from Samara to Orenburg 


manently attached to Russia 


and bevond into the Steppe so recently 


as the 

‘fly in connection with koumiss, 
’s milk Not did | 
establishment samara 
treated with this diet, 


Dr. Carrick, wh« 


summer of 1885, and think of it 
or 
hare OnLy 
near 
ts are 

in Orenburg 
some Kirghese to the Health Ex 
in London, and who in the Bash 
herd 


condenses (after the fash- 


kir country has a large of mares, 


Ose Iv he 
toserve for babies’ 


pointed out that next to the 


best. since Wwo 


ion of Swiss cows’ milk 
He 


er’s milk this was 


food 


men’s, mares’, and asses’ milk are almost 
different 


‘he mares, he 


ke, but all very from. cows 
said, were milked 


the 


vith their mothers only by 


times during the day, foals 


night. 
milk thus obtained nine parts of 
r is boiling in 


taken a Vay by 


the remainder being preserved, not 


gar (as in Swiss milk), but by gly 


Then, by restoring the nine parts 
eal be 


made which can be 


fermented for making koumiss, or vhich 
infants’ food The experiment 


ay fry 
serves Tor 


} } 1] » , } we 
icceeded well in Russia, the medical 


highly of the re 


peaking very 
this food for babies. 
The Bashkir women dress in a fashion 
the Tatars and the in- 
s of central Asia. On the breast 


love to wear a highly ornamented 


betwee n 


bib, decorated with tinsel, jewelry, 
last Tatar 
women are fond as pendants to the hair. 
The 


on the 


sort of 


and coins, of which also the 
their mantles resting 
of the 


the face 


Bas KITS Wear 


ad instead 
hiding 
the women 


top of the he 


shoulders, and nearly 
n, resembling of Bokha- 

ynily that the latter are closely veiled. 
| pass now from the tribes of western 


Siberia, who are being gradually influ- 


enced by Russian civilization, to speak of 
those in the eastern portion of the coun 
try I in contact with the settled 
Buriats the east of 
Baikal. Many of them are employed in 
the Russian postal service, and are exce] 
rs. I Buriat 
near the Mongolian frontier at Kiakhta 
and 


came 


on and south Lake 


lent drive entered a hous« 


was invited to drink tea. To have 


declined would have been considered 
highly impolite, but to see the tea served 
and to drink it was no small trial Over 
the fire hune a large open iron pot con 
taining a bubbling liquid covered with 
In this 
fair hostess filled and 
tied back into the pot. 


the scum away, she took a ladleful of the 


ladle, which 
refilled 


scum. WasS a our 


and emp 


Then, scraping 


decoction, poured it into cups, and gaye 
to drink. It 
with salt, and, ] 
mutton fat added, so that it will not seem 
that 
[ had an accident, upset the 


us was brick-tea flavored 


Suppose, rye meal and 


matter for surprise if I say after 
tasting it 
beverage, and declined a second cup. 

The Buriats in 1876 numbered 260,000 
souls, the largest native population in Si 
beria, and 


English 


the only one amongst whom 


missionaries have been allowed 


to labor. In the first quarter of the pre 
sent century three men went out to Selen 
ehinsk and Verchne Udinsk, where they 
translated and printed the New Testament 
in the Buriat They had 
a school,and tokens of success were not 


language. also 
wanting; but the work was stopped by the 
Russian Synod, the members of which 
were jealous of foreign interference, and 
found an occasion for dismissing all for 
from the Russian 
minions, under the pretext that the Syn 
to all 
work for its own heathen. 


eign missionaries do 


od wished do its own mission 
The English 
men, therefore, about 1840, had to quit the 
country, leaving behind them, however 
a sacred enclosure I visited in Selen 
ohinsk, where lie the bodies of five mem 
bers of their families, whose graves silent 
ly tell their own tale of British labor and 
Christian self-denial. 

The Buriats appear to be not deficie: 
in intellectual power, for the missionaries 
taught some of them Latin, and they had 
prepared an elementary work on geometry 
and trigonometry in the Buriat language 
This language is a dialect of Mongol, with 
Manchu, Chinese, and Turkish 
tions. It abounds in nasal and guttura 


They employ the Manchu al 


corrup 


sounds. 
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BASHKIR MAIDEN BASHKIR MAID 


| ] : 
| l about forty 


ibet, written in vertical columns from 


top to the bottom of the page the lines. district 
hit riats Dries pon 
: . ; 7 


Verchne insk informed 


nning fromeleft to ris 
iats is of 


and C 


The religion of the Bui 


Shamanism, Buddhism, 


\ Phamanism ¢ 


old religion, and ill holds 
and SO 
Buddh 


] . , 
Is the religion of the great 


those who are farthest north 
bsorbed 


iest from Buddhist influence 


, nowever. 
people, and was origi Krom the 
The lamas to the \mur.on 


portion of the 
lly imported from Thibet 
tact with those 


banks I came in con 


are treated with tw 

‘al ‘ ne terested me more 
-— 
Ll 


ry Buddhist Bua 
family should follow the priestly namely 


Xte 


Lor ps 


o, Hence the lamas compose a sixth 
or more of the population The lamas at 
f tobae three h 


forbidden the use of spirits and « 


indred and fifty 
disor- stream, southward from Nil 
mouth of the Amur 


their ilages that 


co, the former lest excess ** should 

der the brain of the student of the divine 
>and the latter because smoking 

s conducive to indolence, and te { half a dozen 

t VC M ikhu and Ty1 


*-elder”’ of the 


} 5 
oracies, 

l nouses ca 

} 

t 


‘ t 1 hi } 
aste leisure hours which ough ant 


devoted to pursuits affording instruction 
as well as amusement The Christian him coneerning 
‘hurch among the Buriats 


L know not 


the Russian ( 


imber several thousands. 
»w far the Russian missionaries have 


bv the 


he New 


but when 


upon the foundation laid 


they use, at all events, t 


uit 
English 
Testament translated by them 


I was at Selenghinsk in 1879 I heard that 
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1,common VW ith the Gol 


Ima caused 
and syphilis, 
iced by Man 
rare among 
iadren 
hod 
strapped in 
like a buteh 
» hand or foot 
»exceeding!y 
Wash A 
that he 


f soap, W hieh 


one 


fter chewl 


pronounced rood 


very 


slightiv on the 
from the time 
have bee 1) 


tion amo 

polvga 
) 

iadhood 


{ { 


* CHOOSES I oOria i % ii tant 


rich man paying from £5 to £20 1 
e years O d 

ito come int 

»and father, 

his daughter 

He re 

lat he did not approve of 

yeen Gilyaks and 

S ipposed me to be), but 

he said he 

iat dearly. At Muk 

vas given me from 

| heard 

bride 


re, and two 


elsewhere as 
»fora from eight to 
cases of 


Shie COOU Nose, 


have ag 
Phe 


ht to the house of her future father 


r more bride elect Is 


vhen the girl is twelve or 
he boy eighteen, they are 
ALLOW 


that 


ives desire sto 


missionaries do not 
among their converts, so 
> who has many Ww 
| s compelled to eleet one, 


On hear 


and be properly married to her 


ing¢ this I naturally asked what became of 


he rest, and was told that they were re 
rned to their fathers at half 


respectlv¢ 


e Gilyvaks know almost nothing of 
outside their own little world 


whom | endeavored to ex 


wit} 
With 


a few ideas. through one of them 


who spoke a little Russian, seemed a peo 
] have 


knowing 


ple the lowest in intellect of any 
met one father | spoke to not 


his daughter's age, nor even his own, fo. 


he said they xe pt no account It was dif 


heult to convey to their minds any but 


the simplest ideas, and they have no writ 
ten signs 

Before the Russian occupation the Gil 
yaks were dependent on the Manchu for 


their merchandise. Hence their adoption 


{ 


to some extent of Chinese customs and 


materials of dress. Now, however, the 
Gilyaks come to the Russian towns, espe 

1] re ] 1 ] ] 
Clally to Nikolaefsk, where th ‘Vv not only 


sell their fish, but begin to purchase Rus 
sian articles. 


Dogs are their means of locomotion in 


winter; a team, I learned, may consist of 
any odd number from seven to seventeen, 
a good leader being worth fifty shillings 
and an ordinary dog from eight to ten 
shillings. 


The sledge is made of boards 


or six feet long and ¢ ohteen inches 


A team of nine dogs draws a man 


and two hundred pounas ol luggage an 
entire day, each aoe 
foot lone and 

Nikolaefsk, when founded in 
of the 


an 


receiving? a piece of 


ish a about two inches 
square 
1853, was the seat 
had 
shops, and a dock-yard, in which eig 

hundred But its 


glory has now departed, for the residence 


Governor of the 


province. It arsenal, machine 


men were employed 


of the Governor was changed to Vladi 
vostock, « ight hundred miles to the south 
The dock yard is closed, and the popula 


tion of the place has greatly decreased, 


though it is 


stil the biggest town of 
which the ¢ rilyaks have any conception. 
The neighboring Goldi do not usually 
Their habitat ex 
tends southward from that of the Gilyaks 
up the Amur tothe mouth of the Sungari, 


and also up to the head waters of the Usu 


come so far north. 


ri. A Russian missionary I met labor 
ing among them estimated their number 
as about six thousand. This priest gave 
me a photograph of a group of Goldi 
Christians wearing ear and 


nose rings 


and embroidered garments of fish-skin 


I set great store by the picture, for it is 
The natives have 


a rarity not 


come vain enough of their faces to over 


yet be 


come their repugnance to being photo 
graphed. This group had been taken for 
the priest who baptized them. 

He told me that formerly natives when 
willing were baptized wholesale, though 





strane ree, oe 
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erstood nothing of wl was be The town overlooks an inlet of the Bay of 

in his own ease he required Peter the Great, and behind the harbor 

know certain prayers. <At the ealled the ‘‘ Bay of the Golden Horn” rises 

my visit this missionary and his a lofty hill. The depth of water within 
negaged on a translation of the harbor is from thirty to sixty feet, and 

gospels into Goldi, and they had al- in summer the place is visited by ships of 
ready done the Russian liturgy. In fact, many nations, including Chinese junks 
this protodiakonoff, or archdeacon, Peter with their clumsy sails. Iam under the 
Alexander, struck me as one of the most impression that in winter the Goldi visit 
industrious of priests I have met in Rus- Vladivostock,but during my journey thith 
and told me that in twenty-three er in summer [ do not remember meeting 

78, he had baptized 2000 na- any south of the head waters of the Usu 
amount of instruction that ri, their places being taken by Manchu, 
vo men could give to so many Chinese, and Manzas. Many of these last 

lherents is no doubt quite inadequate to are descendants of exiles sent hither by 
eed, but these facts point to the the Chinese government, as other male 
absorption of the Siberian races factors were sent to Kuldja, farther west. 

into the Russian Church, and their im- The mention, however, of Kuldja brings 
provement by Russian civilization me to the Ili Valley, where Russia has 
Not many miles south of the tract in had beneath her sway a considerable va 
habited by the Goldi is the town of Vladi- riety of races, but which can be better de 
vostock, which derives its lordly name seribed in my next paper on ‘*‘ The Chil 


from its supposed ** command of the East. dren of the Steppe.’ 


A PETITION. 
r. B. ALDRICH. 


a spring belongs the violet, and the blown 
Spice of the roses let the summer own. 


Grant me this favor, Muse—all else withhold— 
That I may not write verses when I’m old. 


And yet I pray you, Muse, delay the time! 
not too ready to deny me rhyme; 
hen the hour comes, as it must, dear Muse, 
you very gently break the news 





RAVENNA 
BY SIDNEY 


ge: road from Bologna to the east coast 
of northern Italy off at 


istel Bolognese, and then drags slowly 


branches 


vard to the old city of Ravenna, whose 
ime three hundred years ago ceased t 
familiar, and is now almost as mythic 
the Pelasgi, who, the 
\driatie, stopped and made a home on 
Just 
hence these wanderers came 
not: this 
cnow, that Ravenna was old 


salling along 


s marshy shores. when or from 


e know but we 


hen Venice was born. She 
emanded her privileges in 

e days of Marius and Sylla, 
ind was stubborn in her loy 
Au- 
istus not only feasted with 


ilty to Julius Ceesar 
her patricians, and found the 
ur good for his gladiators, 
ut he 
harbor for ships, and built 
the flourishing naval station 


erected a capacious 


of Caesarea, whose strange 
fate forms one of the most in 
teresting episodes in the his- 
tory of Italy. But the remote 
whieh had 


ide the foundations of Ra 


physical forces 
venna and Cewsarea were still 
The Po and its trib 


itaries deposited 


it work. 
the 

igs of the Alps and the Ap 
ennines, the low lands grew 


wear- 


yroader, the sea receded, the 
ships were driven outward; 
Ravenna and Cwsarea grew 
together, and the naval sta 
tion of Classis was built on 
the new-made land. 

Vines and orchards soon 


covered the intermediate 
space, and in the days of the 
\ntonines the 
Ravenna was through groves as beautiful 
But still 
ceded, and what was once the renowned 


entrance to 


is those of Illyria. the sea re 


harbor of Classis is now belt of 
the 


\driatic, and only one lonely basilica is 


a huge 


pine forests skirting the shores of 


eft to mark the site of the once flourish 


ng naval station of Rome. 


Thus divorced from the sea, Ravenna 


lies stranded in melancholy desolation, 


and like Venice wooes the waters to her 


AND ITS 


MOSAICS 
LAWREN 


future destruction: x ange as it 


may 


seem, as the sea recedes, the water forees 


itself through the marsh, and encroaches 


{11 upon the bul 
efforts of the 


SO steat 


ldings that all 


t 


Inhabitants cannot save 


foundations 


To this old e tv, protected by shall 


sands and Romar valls, Honorius 


the great Theodosius, transferred 


capitai of the Western Empire, and found 
his life more secure than on the 
It did 
Alarie allowed him to sleep secure, that 
I d 
{ ficent palace; 


the 


banks of 


the Tiber not 


matter, so long as 


ie blood of his faithful Vandal staine 
floor of 


I 
l 


ie marble His magni 


whole of the dark deed never came to 
the light. and he died, leaving the govern- 


ment to his sister, the renowned Galla 


Placidia, whose long reign was spent in 


When The- 


beautifying her favorite city. 
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ree ae yee ee see 


MOSAIC OF THE 


alter 


Arian, 


became master of the 


the Ostrogoth and 


odorie 


murdering Odoacer 
+ 


Western vorld, he 1 


and Byzantium 


Ravenna rich 
In the For 


ty years of unexampled peace and munifi 


‘ound 


arts of Rome 


4 . \ ‘ . f “ah! Por ti 
cent prosperity were favorable Tot Lhe 


the luxurious 


f. The world 


magnificence with w hich 


barbarian surrounded himsel 


him with treasures, and the ar 


Rome and Constantinople were 


brought to enshrine a faith that in the 
form and ornament of its temples was not 
rthodox Rome. 


that of « 


he exarchs of ( 


nt from 


‘ ) + + 
MStLAN LINO 


nificent Justinian, who 
CTheodorie. came In 


Empire, the 


lowed 


Western 


Ol 
Lhe 
to conse 


the 


ONLY 


the name of 


vynose blood had dved the soil on 


hey stood Soon the exarchate 
died: the Lombards left no trace of their 


possession; and Pepin, the Carlovingian, 
d it at their hands, found it a 


convenient exchange for the 


W ho recelveé 


remission of 


his sins, and presented it, with all its rich 


HLY MAGAZINE. 


oP oe 


THREE KINGS 


temporalities, to the see of St. Peter, and 


1 


the 
ows of a temporal power, to which a lit 
Italy surrendered 


world for the first time saw the shad 
tle later the whole of 
itself. But the mitre of the Chureh w 
less powerful than the sceptre of Constan 
tinople, and the Eastern exarchate and the 
glory of the Christian city, that had been 
turn Greek, Roman, and Gothic, had 


iS 


in 
been ruled by Sylla, Augustus, and The 
odoric, melted away in the weak hands o 
Peter. 

all these changes and 
tudes the monuments that 
within a period of less than two hundred 


the suecessors of St 


of ViCissI 


Out 
remain come 


vears, and are wedged in between heather 
and mediwval times, when Ravenna wa 
Empress of the West 

It is well, says Freeman, ‘‘ that sucl 
Strange page of history should abide 
one forsaken corner of Europe, wher 
primitive Christianity overshadows al 
later times 


remembrance of earlier and 
) 


and lives still in the brillianey and glory 
of its first beautiful symbolism.” For 
the Church of San Apollinare, the tomb 





RAVENNA AND 


lr} f 


dia, the 


1eodoric, the Bapt stery oO 


strangely in 
San Vitale, and the humble tomb of Dante 


oO 
| 


W « 
wace, al 


naows 


ind now 


here el 
did hot see 


id only glanced 


belong 


nodern-looking palace of Byronic mem 


which the atmosphere of Ravenna 


eS 


unidealizes, notwithstand I 


In fact we 


ntirely 


entiment did not 
In tl 


1e domestic architect 


iaracteristic, and which s} 


woke eY 
ie mildest way of Roman pow 


er or Gothie 


ree The Romanesque palace ol | eO0 
ric is but a fragment of its former mag 
it 

vay by Charlemagne to make up his 
palace of Aix-la Chapelle At any rate, te 
it the 


kings and Byzantine exarchs is a heavy 


ificenece, most of havine been carried 


velieve that was home of Gothie 


fax upon the imagination 


I { Its architect 


of 


we co uld 


pene much 


und 


enthusiasm over it, 


not feel 
and 


the 


echureh of San 


much more drawn 


beautiful 
\pollinare Nuovo, contigu 
ous to the palace, and which 
isa characteristic monument 
of Theodorie’s kindly 
the few 

Gothie rule in the 


| t 


reign, 
ind one of remains 
Ol Worida 


is a primitive basilica 


Sui 


vesting an Oriental ori 


in, leading the eves baek 


vard to Thebes and Tyre, 


bringing the banks oO! the 


Kuphrates to the low shores 
f the Adriatic It was built 
for Arians 


where San Apollinare, t 


by Theodoric his 


mace he a 


f St. Peter, suffered martyrdom in 


[It consists of three aisles divided DV hot 


Byzantine columns supporting a rang 
f small circular arches that broaden out 


nto a dead-wall, above which lone nar 


row windows that pierce the wall throw 
light 
neither 


their dim upon a golden roof. 


There triforium, clere- story, 


Is 


cated to the 


nor vault; and perhaps, ed 
perfection of Northern Gothic, we might 
il 


form of Christian church, were it not for 


first have declared against this classic 
an undefinable sense of solemnity pro 
duced by the glorious lines of mosaics 
that cover the entrance wall, 
the 


range down 
the 


the long parallels of side, fill 


ITS MOSAICS 


hroned 


md arehan 


POI, and unthi 


the 


OW 11Ke jewel hh a Ys 


among biack, 


purple 
pury 
they gl crow 
ie dark aisles v 


and light up tl 


dor of an Eastern sky 


Salnts, ei 


where are harratlv¢ 


and New Testaments 
themste 


ly confining 


} 


na 


and 


scenes < more g 
mas 
thorns, the nal, : 1 the 


spe: 


joyous atmos meanevall 


Cert 


ers, 


ilhh it vennha,avove ali oth 
Lo study eariy mosaics; 


ot 


is the place 


and the primitive Christian remains 


had less signiheance to 


Rome 


ing Ravenna; and no other cl 
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r seemed half so glorious and 


as these brilliant illuminations 
vefore the days of saint worship and 

vhen Christ sat enthroned in 
>. and the 


ymbolized the 


gvlory of the jewelled 
faith taught 


converts on the 


Simple 
i@ aposties and their 
hores of Galilee 

\po 
richly decorated churches built within 


Kor scarcely less noble in 


San linare is butoneamongacircle 
ol 
two centuries, 
its proportions is San Vitale, the domiecal- 
shaped church commemorating the mar 
vr Vitale, the buried 

Ravenna as a wholesome lesson 
the The 


however, seems push 


soldier or hero. 


teachers new faith. 
the saint, 

ight to give place to the glorifi 

cation of the Emperor Justinian, in whose 
reign it was built by 
M Xb 
in that remarkable cent 


We 


mented pillars, and found ourselves under 


the aspiring Bishop 
in, Who played an important part 
uy 


the richly orna 


In between 


went 


a single central octagonal dome made by 
eight beautifully illuminated arches rest 
ing on wide piers, forming story above 
hted aleoves that recede 
lim 


storv of dimly lig 


from the ¢ with a <¢ uneertain 


ter 


ve mys 


[t is 
venna W 


} 


ed 


we think, the only church in Ra 
here Christian symbolism is unit 
vith historical narrative, and although 
it may show an evident departure from 
the of 


ech an 


purity and simplicity primitive 


irch decoration, it opens interest 


ing page of history, and is especially val 


its and costumes, 
to 


ceremony 


uable in personal portra 


and was undoubtedly intended com 


memorate the magnificent ol 


ts consecration in the sixth century, wher 
Justinian and his empress had time, in the 


ist ol 


spl ndid conquests, to appease 
their consciences by rich donations to the 
irches of 


The 


resent 


Ravenna 

mosaics that light up the walls rep 
in imposing procession of courtiers 
and ladies attending the royal pair on the 
way from the palace to offer gifts at the 
of San Vitale. 


vellow 


‘h shrine The courtiers 


haired German body-guard 


Justinian had chosen from the nu 


whom 


merous captives of Belisarius and Narses, 
' 


and who seem strangely 


out of place in 
the effeminate court. The ladies who at- 
tend Theodora are tall, graceful Roman 


womel 


’ . 1 , ; 
1, With Classic faces and nobie Car- 


Mausoleum of Galla Placidia (the 


Church of SS. Nazario e Celso), a low ecru 
erected while the hoof 
of Attila were treading on the plains ol 
Lombardy,” furnishes perhaps the finest 
example of church decoration in Italy, bi 
ing the last perfect expression of classica 


ciform building, *‘ 


power in its dying moments, and the on 
connecting link the art of th 
catacombs and the later mosaics of Rome 

The mosaics of the Baptistery (adjoin 


bet ween 


ing the Eeclesia Ursiana) are older, and 
the Baptistery itself, the oldest in Europe 
is made up of pagan pillars and lined with 
ancient marbles. Even after seeing the 
brilliant walls of the Mausoleum and San 
Apollinare, the senses are captivated by 
the rich incrustations of the Baptistery. 
The perfect preservation of these mo 
saics was always a subject of wonder 
The little chapel of Peter Chrysologus in 
the episcopal palace is the same beauti 
fully illuminated creation that it 
when he left it in the year 400 a.D.; not 
a Stone is touched or a color faded in the 
exquisite pictures of Christ and the evan 


Was 


relists. 

The interest aroused by the wonderful 
remains and Gothie rule in 
Ravenna culminates in San Apollinare in 


of Roman 
Classe, three miles from the present city 
and which is reached by a road bui 

The first 
outlook over the sunny plain, with its way 
ing rice stalks and flowery fields, gives but 


above the surrounding marshes, 


little idea of the pestilential morass and 
dreary desolations, where no object is seen 
except the cross that marks the site of the 
once magnificent basilica of San Lorenzo 
or the gray tower of Santa Maria in Porto, 
that in the days of Augustus watched thi 
fleets of the Adriatic 
magnificent marbles of the palaces and 


Beneath the mars} 


temples of Caesarea lhe buried, and which 
a stroke of the spade might uncover 
above them ditches and dikes drain and 
enclose the small rice fields, as if the in 
habitants were 
annihilation. 

lation 


struggling against 
The 


increase, the morass becomes too 


utter 
loneliness and deso 


deadly for even the rice stalks, and the 
first objects that gladden the eye are thi 
fringed tops of the umbrella-pines that 
farther on form the picturesque and ro 
Pineta, on the of which 
stands the huge Church of San Apolli 
nare in Classe, its round tower looking 
out upon the Apennines and the Adriatic 

The interior is more imposing than any 
thing in Ravenna. 


mantie edge 


Three majestic aisles 








INTERIOR OF SAN APOLLINARE NUOVO 
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ous apse 1s nownere 
} + 
SUPPaSsS¢ | } wa GAocurini 
t Marks OI 


portance, 


, f early 


pneared peneath dogmat ( 


art, losing its constructive 
t prod 


is contented to ice Whal 
vas handed down if 





THE IRISH PART 


lowing the 
mosaics of 
productions of 
irk } ioss of be ; 
slicitv, we are forcibly reminded of 
TI il Roman 


expression 


but imper 
gnorant, yet 


a-ilKe J] 


wht Oo© Hn rin on, 
es up unde r Constantine, illumines ; 
shores of the Bosporus and Adriatic, 
then gradually, as the peopie give thro 
selves up to idolatry, sinks into a odors 
inge, gilded, and embalmed re pose, W ith before 
religion it expressed 
e inexpressible brillianey of the 1 
s not deaden the sense of desol: 
1 Which this damp interior inspires 
ned as it is with age and approaching 


Kor th 


hil 


{} 


emseives through ! Hoo 


my vegetation fasten themse 


PYHE year 1868 was the o 


In modern 


London 
4 ¢ 
But 
had ba 


pare 


toh Was ‘ and ils 


Reform 


t bv the bandon 


methods, and by 
an agitation for home 


on essentially constitution 


acter. From time to time there may have 
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THE IRISH PARTY. 


Ih TLIS ye 
hi » quesl 
s change 


representatly 

he House of 

his element, and the 
ve him 


alk Oppor 
His pow 


He 
] 


1 
ag and snoul 


vers 


ie though 


them W , and was, next to 


idstone, the parilamenta 


home rule movement had 


Born of varied forees, and 


antagonistic elements, it 


remarkable infl 


yped a ence 


tablishment of the Irish Church 


ntroduction of the land bill had 


embittered the Orange and Protestant par 


t English ideas, and Lhey were 


ready to join a movement 1 
once more having a Parliament 


re Green. The Nationalists re 


it as another plan to be tried for 
uuinment of their objects These 
isually opposite parties met in one of the 
most momentous gatherings ever held in 
Dublin, that at the Bilton Hotel 
19th of May, 1870. There in eloquent 


Isaac ULL, a 


on the 


himself, 


words Protestant 


mutual trust between the two 


pleaded for 


great religious parties; acknowledging 
that ‘‘we have oO 


all grievously wronged 
the Irish Catholic priests and laymen,” 


and his resolution in favor of an Irish 


Parliament earried with a 


Aye.”’ At 


movement, and 


was rreat 


once Butt became leader of 


the few men were better 


qualified to guide th early steps of such 


an enterprise, A warm hearted, gvenial, 
lovable man, whose very faults and unti 
dy dress and habits won for him the affee- 


tion, as his work and words did the en- 
thusiastie s ipport, of the people. 

Butt 
again in Parliament there were also sent 
to Westminster John Martin for Meath, 
Mitchell Henry for Galway, and P. J 
Smyth for Westmeath, with Butt 
formed a quartette of high-souled men 


Vol 28 


During the year which found 


Who 


LXXV.—No. 47 


amor 


their influe 


t himself str: ed and left behind 


Sorrow clouded davs, and his cde 


position Trom the iershil 


pre tude UU 


Amongst thos 
Parliament 


G1 


on of 1874 


Joseph Lis rar, member for 


Van, the hrs 


wielder of that po 
\ obstruction W y asc 

i Tag 

abused men 
Ulster 
At one time he 
Belfast Water Com 


veapon ™ 


the face of British polities 


var has been one of the best 


in Parliament, and yet he is an 


man and was a Protestant 
chairman of 


was Line 


missioners 


and up to 1880 a leading mem 
proy } 


rood 


ber.of the Irish ision trade, which 


fact has giv a handle to the 


would-be wits al tic writers Of his 


day. Big: 


1d Sarcas 


, ‘ ' ; 
ir indulges an intense hatred 


to the Saxon rule, and this must be taken 


into account in any estimate of his Parlia 


mentary conduct He has also show 


marvellous capacity for discovering 


vulnerable points in his opponents’ ar 


mor, and he has never failed to use hi 
knowledge to di and wound | en 


au fait Wit 


stress 


emy. Making himself 


rules of the House of Commons, 
used them with the direst effect 


second session, at the request ol Mr. I 


Biggar commenced work OIF talk 


against time, It 
bill 
for Cavan talked for nearly four hours 
The 

that 


once 


coerce 


proposed in menibe 


feat has been equa led since, but at 
time it The 


recommended itself as a way of 


was novel policy at 
and since then has 
not 
Mr, 


opstructings HUSINESS, 


r 


become a scientific method, though 


quite restricted to the Irish party. 
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been in Parlia- 


york has large 


speaks frequent outside. vet 
in the House tl he has served 


. 1 
4} 
sf ate 


( e) vice has he 
IS now 

LnNeSS 

use 


He 


and 


rpose. 
in person 
tensely loved by 
his opponents, and 
‘for the home rule 
Par] 


en 


ament 


icht 


+} " 
Lil? 


f a power 


a Prot 
th, 


With aris 


Ene@lish uni 
¢ 


AST 


likely to 
ard policy in 
‘ly fe 


is con 


the home 


gut he has 


min every has all the 


"an opposit To him 


attracted of ardent spir 


{ 


and old -ean fieht if 
| that be 


ne ed 


adiplomatize petter. 


1d, with a keen 


mind and an 
ose. he 


No situation 


pur} 
I 


| an 


seems to bathe 


enemy to 


white 
And vet 


] 
ssion in his words 


rise to 
vassion, he remains calm 
,Suppresse 


powerfully ‘als to the hearer 


part of his 


ider In 


immentaryv car * these qualities were 
wking or undeveloped, and he then 
his wi: of self 
Parnell cannot be 


too m ich 


He never makes himself too 


the bur 
rather directs: 


DOS! 


I 


tion 


His strange disappearances from 
of action, which baffle the 


| more 


on 
than onee have appear 
the suecess of his poliey, 


They lend 
utteranees and 


method in them. 


iveness to his 


t not otherwise 


which (rt) 


He is alwavs there when 


need and, if necessary. no one can throw 


force into the work than Parnell. 


Charles vart Parnell 


more 


is the deseend- 


ste 


ant of men have 


won high position 
in their country’s records. His father, 


Joh 


W ic 


Henry Parnell, of Avondale, County 
»w of Lord Congleton, who 


was, as Sir Henry Parnell, an ardent Lib- 
eral, married Miss Stewart, daughter of 
Rear-Admiral art, of the American 
navy, “Old TIronsides,” the hero of 1815 
This lady is the Mrs. Parnell of to-da 

He was born 


Krom an early age 


stew 


mother of the Irish leader. 
at Avondale in 1846. 


ind, fina 


he was educated entirely in Ene] 
i] 
i 


v graduating at Cambridge. It is to be 


easily understood that his early leanings 


were conservative and aristoe but 


ratic, 
as he began to take 
polities, he leaned to the Nationalist side 

We have already seen that Mr 


was the originator of 


rradually, interest in 
Bigg inh 
obstruction in the 
b it 


movement 


House of Commons, this was merel 
To Par 


MmakIne 1 


an accident of the 
nell must belong the credit of t 
a policy. 


For the first two vears he spoke 
very seldom in the House, and not very 


acceptably. Butt’s gentle temporizing did 
not suit him, and the germs of the present 
Parnell party, then in the House, deter 


Hither 


Trit mibe rs ih 


mined departure 
to the 
British 


resented, 


upon a new 
interference of Lrish 


or imperial matters had been 


whilst the proposals made by 

them for their own country were yoted 

Parnell set 

state of things, and to take part in all 

The ‘* Enelish 
5 


workshop ac ms Or 


himself to alter this 


the 


down 


debates. factory and 
1878, the mutiny bill 
‘army disci 
1879 all bear 


But there was 


of the same year, and the 
pline and regulation act” of 
the marks of his influence. 

foot 


also another movement set on , hame 


ly, that of making the Irish inde 


pendent of all the Eng 


party 


lish factions, and 


using its influence solk ly to the advance 
mentof Irish interests. The former policy 
fulfil 


membership of the House of Commons; 


was but to the duties involved in 
the latter has made the Irish party instru 
mental in the overthrow of two govern 
ments. 

This forward policy was hailed with 
acclaim in Ireland. It 
the deposition of Butt and the advent of 
Parnell to the leadership. 
these later days of the struggle need not 


led, however, to 
The events of 
be recounted, so far as they eoneern Mr. 


Parnell. 


of Commons, the suppression of the Land 


The suspensions in the House 


League, and the imprisonment of Parnell 
are matters of recent history familiar to 
all. 

If the forward policy undertaken by 
Parnell led to the desertion of the party 
by nominal home rulers, others more in 











: renee ter _ . 
sympathy toon their places The late A 


gentie 


‘of the present Lord Mavor of Dub 


M. Sullivan, poet and writer, the 


ther 


in the Parliament of 1874-80, and 


as 
i intil .the period of his death in the 
Parliament of 1880. Mr. Edmund Dyer 
Grav also entered, as representative of 


lipperary, in 1877. He is the son of the 


ite Sir John Gray, whose w 


Out ¢ P 


in and 


Ork 


arliament on behalf of his coun 


Call never be s ifficiently ackhnow 
ved. Young Gravy’s earliest breath was 


irged 


vith the Nationalist spirit, and he 


has. by means of the Dublin F’reeman’s 
Journal, the leading Irish newspaper, of 

ch he is editor and proprietor, done 
much to help the Nationalist cause. Cul 


ated, earnest, successful, 
he 
age —holding a high position in his native 
he 


an tmportant fig 


in the prime 


of his manhood is forty ye of 


ars 


city, one section OF Which now repre 


sents, Mr. Gray is ire in 


the Irish party, though perhaps less seen 


a some of his coll agues, Whose great 
on the platform or speaking 1n 


ie House. His cool judgment, his devo 


on to the Nationalist cause, and his op 


inities of serving it have made him 
rwer of strength to his colleag His 


weight, and 


ues, 


idgment is a fine balance 


often counteracts the unconsidered pro 


1 . ] 
his friends, 


} t 
posals of 


Vor 


ore important election has taken 
when Justin MeCart 


ined for Longford in 


* than ny was re 


1879, which con 
Stilt 


iency he has since continued to repre 


sent. At the general election of 1886 he 


was also returned for the Ulster city of 
Londonderry, and has accepted that elee 


+ 


ion. He isa native of Cork 


and Is how 
fifty-six years of age. Few men are bet 
ter known on both sides of the Atlantie. 
Known to readers of light literature by 
his novels, which received an encomium 
from Mr. Gladstone in the House when 
Minister of England: 
known to students of history by his pop 


ular History of Our Own Times, a book 


he Prime 


Vas 


which for fairness of spirit, judicial ob 
servation of events and their causes dur 
ing the Victorian reign, and brilliancy 
of diction is fit to be compared with Ma 
ca lay and Motley; known to politicians 
as a fair-minded though unflinching ad 
vocate of the home rule policy; known as 
a most successful London journalist, and 
leader writer on the Daily News 
rolment in the ranks of the 
party was a revelation to many. 


his en- 


Parnellite 


He had 
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‘ ‘ er ee : 
| ») 1 ? . Tt ™ 1 sr) 
spoken little before then 


a . 
Readers of his 


Our 


novels, or the first two imes of 


vol 
Own Times, then publishe 1, could searee 
| littérateur had 
pleased them with Vy Knem Ys Daughte y. 

Dear Lady Dis fain, or tI 


author ot the = history 


ly realize that the who 


or he impartial 


atreaady named, 


could be one ol those dreadful Irish 


nen But so it iS \nd we may not 
KROW how far his intl ence has veel @xX 
Cl d On Eng IStL mas Never LOSINY 
his gentie Manners and gentlemanly bear- 


ing, he has tempered his part 


v, but he has 
never flinched from his position, and 
there is no more determined home rule 
in the House of Commons than Justin 
Met irthy 


Che tf ity nominal home 


in the Parliament of 


1S74-SO w 





creased to sixtv-one 
The Tory 


welded together all the 


tion of 


[SSO 


ences, and 


[rishmen fo hit 
But 
accentuated events, 
Lord 
Duke of Marlborough roused the 
of 


most strenuous efforts, so that 


Liberals the 


letter of Beaconstield to the late 


Ite section the home rule party to the 


in many 
eases nomihbal home 


] 
ae 


ruiers vere replaced 


by forward 


vho did 


nowever 


termined adherents of the 
policy Still, there 


not favor this policy ; 


were some 


LhHey soon 
cut themselves loose: but it W 
til the Mr 
found bY a party who 
entirely acknowledged him as leader, and 
were prepared to follow whither he led 
to ian 


four-fifths of the Irish re presentation, Mr. 


as not 


in 


election of ISS5 that Parnell 


himself Ss ipported 


Increased eighty-five, or more t 


Gladstone acknowledged that the 


Ireland, as expressed by 


voice 
] 


of the people of 


their representatives, must be heeded. 


Hence the home rule bill of 1885. 

The direct antithesis to Justin McCarthy 
is T. M. 
Healy, only thirty-two years old. 
entered Parliament in 1880, lected 
for Wexford. Though of a fierce, ardent 


disposition, he has distinguished himself 


commonly known as ** Tim” 
He 


pelng ¢ 


not merely by his invective and bitterness 
of expression, but by his practical aids to 
legislation. Carrying the fight into Ul 
ster at the last general election, he was 
defeated. But at a by-election in Febru 
ary, 1886, he was elected without opposi 
tion for North Longford. He has proved 
one of the most effective of Mr. Par 
nell’s lieutenants, and, in spite of his 
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reco”? 


manners have 1 


putation, for wi 
led by Mr. 

v him best speak 

vali 

buted to the moy 


contr! ement 


1880 John Dillon, who in 
shas come into great prom 

» author of the ?P 

atest developmentof the st 

» poor tenants against 


r, Jolin I 


» purest spirits of the Younes 


lake Dillon, 


friend of John 


ire for 


and a close 


rip y( 


ht out the 


I 
son, and led 
] 


take part in polities, for which his 
] Born 
Dublin, 
ctor by 
But 
an 


1m 

County 
a d 
a young man. 
there burns 
P his co intry, a deep sym 
ring peasantry, and a 
hn never be over 
involved in his 
many to fear for him, and 
1 Lire land co ild ill Spare 
mple nature has won the 
enemies, and 
Mr. Glad- 


he had to win 


rest 

from 

ars 

south of Europe, and in 1883 
was compelled to resign his seat for Tip 
through ill health, but 


1885 and 1886 for East Mayo, a 


was agaln 


rle Dillon 


joined himself ‘‘forward” policy, 


his was the most damaging speech 
Butt at the last meeting 
where the old leader spoke. When the 


and 


Isaae 


against 


Land League was formed he threw him 
into it, 
Davitt 


self heart and soul 
Parnell and Michael 
» of 


The Lord 


Timothy Daniel Sul 


forming witl 
the triumyi 
leaders. 

Dub] 


present 


Mayor of 


rveneral 


ment at the 
is famed all over the 
the Irish party Ife 
Nation, 
po verful of the Nationalist org 
land. He s ded in the 

his brother, A. M. Sulli 

Being now fif 


Lord May or 


member 


IS propre 
editor of the one of 


Iccee 


city 


oldest 


the 


energy and devotion to the 


the youngest. His 
that of Mr. E. D. Gray 

in the press, whilst at Westmin 
} 


i¢ fatigab © & 


equal to 
been, like 
largely 
ster he has been an 


Mr 


an 


11i¢ pport 


er of Parnell. The elder $S 


was earnest supporter of t 
Ireland movemen 
As the 


meet that it should have its orat 


Irish party has its 


orator is Thomas Sexton, who ean ¢] 


one of the first three places for 
power amongst members of thu 


Commons. Some of hi 


have been worthy of its greates 
wonderful in their compass of 
in their beauty of expression, and 


He hha all 


qualities of the true orator—know ledge 


skilful dialectical power. 


words and how to use them, ability to 


gauge his audience, to win their atten 


tion and admiration in spite of antagonis 


He has 


crasp of all questions 


tic wills, and poetic imagination 


also a great 


espe 
cially of finance. He is most industrious 
and constant in his Parliamentary work 


and during the passing of thi 
tion bill of 


redistribu 
1885 exhibited a remarkable 
mastery of details. These qualities have 
given him a most important place in the 
councils of the party, and his suecessat Bel 
fast, one section of which he won at tl 

general election of 1886, has given him 
still further claim upon the affections o 
his countrymen. He too is a journalist 
and for some years was a leader writer on 
the Nation. He is but thirty-nine ye 
of age, and a native of Waterford, where 
in connection with the Catholie Young 
Men’s Society, the Mechanics’ Institute 
and the Debating Club, he first 


developed 
his powers of public speech. 
A fellow-hero with John Dillon in the 
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Campaign is Will im 
United Ireland. one of 


y r 
pat 


ardel 


Lins found em 

Herald, afterware 

h Dublin Freeman's Journal 
) ited [re land Was Col 


l nimneneceda 


, 
is hands tha 


purpost 


pape r h position it ho 


An extremist even amongst the 
party, William O’Brien 


1 has of ne 


VAVS been n some sort of. ti 


One of his brothers was arresté 


t he took in the Fenian move1 
spirit of the family has alw 
ie direction of strong measures 

secretary of the L 


thy Harrington 


asan active 
and had rendered hi 
he landlord party He ) 
ison under the erimes act on ac 
eech made at Westmeath o1 
‘laborers. Whilst in prison 
for Westmeath County. 
opposition, and this facet was si 


» him from without the prison 
has made his opponents suf 

ly since that time, and, as the 
Li i 


arm of the rue, has wielded a 
In t 


rel 
he House of Commons 


voice has ofte n disconcerte d 


for the time, have had the pow 


irring stories of adventure 


recorded than those relating to 


t} 


| correspondents of the past two 
How Stanley discovered Liv 
how Forbes rode from Ulundi 
ynovan entered Mery, and how 
visited the Cuban insurgents, are 
wonderful than the greatest ima 
romancists. None, however, 

id a more wonderful history than 


now member for Roscommon, a 


emplovmel 


ld 


Sone 

of thre 
entered the 
there, return 
only | 
the mx 
(eons 


ie Sp; 


ever, the Spa 
Nor could tl 


of him, an 


Spain, he 
went to Bra ind accon 
peror, Dom Pedro, upon 
tour. Finally,so far as Amer 


tures are concerned, he joine 





HARPER'S 
the Sioux 


was elected 
there chafes 
adventures 
those who 
is influence 
has been 
upon 


the 


‘ee Was an 


For months 


bsence In a 
Daily News 
ie Trish party 


series 


at Britain is T. P 
‘the Scotland divi n of Liverpool, 
Hibernian d the 
he ¢ 1885, 
ich he was re-elected at 
on of 1886. Mr 

] 


qaone 


() Connor, mem 
strongly strict of 
Mersey city ired In 
the gen 
() Connor can 
defeat of 


larger 


more vine 
ISS5 


island 
his pen that 


on 
er man It was 
lebrated home rule manifesto 
‘ish voters in England 

ipon them to sup 

candidates, 
fforts 
1 in carrying every seat contested 
But for the 


ms in 1886, when the 


and his unparal 


with pen and voice he sue 


enormous Liberal 
hn Irish vote 
transferred to the Gladstonian 
yme rule would now be an 
As preside 


. ¢ 
rue ol 


accom- 
t of the Nation 
Britain, Mr. T. 
normous influ 


Grea 

or has wi Ided ‘ 
nd is one of the most popular plat 
During 
V sited America, 


peakers in the Irish } 
2 he 


en months le 


arly. 
ter of 1881 
red on behalf 
1] ts of the United 
vith the great- 

asm. 
story of T. P. 


' deeply interesting 


life is 
neidents. He 
He first 
Athlone, and 
ent to Queen's 


ynnor’s 


rn in Athlone in 1848. 
da small school at 
‘en years of age 
Galway, where he had a some- 
listinguished career, taking many 
ind receiving his B.A. degree when 
n He student, 

laboriously, and during his col 


lege course taught himself short-hand. 


was an ardent 
worke ad 
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At that time the civil service of India was 
the great prize for voung men, but he de 
find him 
Working as a reporter on a Dublin pape 
three 
Then obtaining a three weeks’ y 


clined to enter it, and in 1867 we 


in which work he continued for 
years 
visited London, 


cation, he arriving in t 


great metropolis with five pounds in his 


pocket. So fearful was he of losing h 
little hoard that he earried his purse il 


hand. In London he resolved, sink 


Lis 


or swim, to stay, but it was many weeks 
ere he could obtain any work.  Irishmer 


were not regarded with much favor just 


then. Fenianism was in the air, and the 
Hibernian brogue did not conduce to s 
The five 
soon exhausted, and he was driven almost 
Meagre 
Twopence was the limit for his breakfast, 
Kinal 
ly he was appointed a sub-editor on the 
Daily Te legraph, chiefly 
knowledge of French German, fo 
the Franco-German war was then} 
In this office Mr. O'Connor 
vear and a half, when he 


cess in London. pounds 


to despair. indeed was hood 


and after that what he eould cet. 


because of his 
and 
aGihe 
remained a 
Was appointed 
assistant to Dr. Osman, the London corr 
spondent of the Ne York Herald, au 
the doctor he worked on the 


cordial terms for three years. 


with most 


Sometimes 
during Dr. Ostnan’s absence he was in ful 
charge, and it was whilst Osman was 

tending the Alabama conference at Ge 
neva that Stanley’s famous despatches ar 
rived announcing the discovery of Liv 
Changes in the Jlerald office 
threw Mr. O'Connor on the 
world, and for two or three years he ex 
perienced all the shifts, the 


ingstone. 
once more 
disappoint 
ments, the miseries, of a London literary 
hack. He knew the despair and the phys 
All kinds of 


work were done by him for bread. 


ical privations of Chatterton. 
stories 
of the melodramatic order, sketches, biog 

The Mi he 
was appointed sub-editor of the Hecho, at 
that time a halfpenny morning daily 

But owing to il] health this had soon to 
be given up. 

The story of how the Life of Lord Bea 
consfield was commenced is too long to 
be told here, full though it is of tragie in 
cident. That work, to which even the 
subject paid a tribute, made its author fa 
mous, and is the standard the 
‘*Eastern Mystery Man.” For four years 
and a half it absorbed the entire attention 
and thoughts of its author, who worked 


raphies nothing was refused. 


book on 





THROUGH THE STORM 


t sixteen and seventeen hours a 


friends thought hi Dizzy” mad 
1S¢ During Those 


mnoOSs iyect hs » peen t 


moves, 


y has been the reward of 
Sinee then Mr. O'Connor has 
The Parnell Movement ' 
rht to be read and studied | 
ind Gladstone's House o 

He is also a journalist 


ih 


(fon nous published « | 1! he I » Nat | 


lI] (sazvette were from his 


ere . : ‘ 
s one of the hardest-working M.P.’s, 


click of his Remington type 
heard frequently in one « 
rooms of the House of Commons 
haring in the fortunes of h 
‘onnor has escaped im] 
hough his sister spent six montl 
is one of Mr. Forster's suspects 
(Connor went to America in 1881 
vs to meet him by the New York 
boat was the arrest of Parnell Ere e 
New York the following May r in the 


liey was reversed, and the prison- be found 
released, Anticipating a joy ful meet none can accom} 


gf at Queenstown with his sister and col doing outside that assemb 


THR THE STORM. 


HEARD a Ve ice, a te 
Through the 
The waves were high, the 
Yet breathing warm 
Of skies serene, of sunny up] 
In peace beyond 
This tender voice, unto my 


Made answer f 


Sometimes, indeed, like cl 
Arose the 

But over all that swe 
. ill not 





LIFE AND LOVE, 


BY ROBERT BUR WILSON 


So they did journey 
Each aay 
In which the ! 
Along some crystal 
But Life began to ary the w 
Such tickle heart h she, 
y plead with tears 
not stay, 


But shook her fair hand fre 


Then Death came swiftly up in silk 

With arms outstretched and « 

And bare the ild back to. the 
Nicht 


To mingle mould with mould. 


But Love still 
Scene 
To find some land of rest 
And ever at her side a soul did 
Close to her faithful 


ages have rolled by 
fin« 
breath, Life false and fickle 
Her promises are fair, but she, unkind, 
and Deat Forsakes them all at will. 


> him 


The path is sweet and blooming 
and I will same 
As in that ancient day, 
And sable Death still follows hard 
The soul-forsaken clay. 


And still she lives whose dear divine conti 
Nor Life nor Death can sever: 
And journeying still the unimprisoned soul 


Fame can give Goes on with Love forever 





HERE AND THERE IN THE SOUTH. 
HARDING 


VMOBLLI 


\ HILE th 
\ tourists 


yantations 


the \ no S 
Lhe awellll HOouse¢ 


Colonel Mocg lard 
from one ol 
rike Vou as 


Yes; pardon me now that it | ht to one kin 


L have beet Lhe th Htiy tlon It is the 


IT saw how 


VaS SrOWING vith apt to think it 


Compare ¢ li } | ! cta thousand ot 
os With the house a awh ia WwW \ he Nort are common 


usvivania or New Yor! 


are too busy try ’ i ar Ing \ 


and 


lantation, I 


hh had the n 
he conti 
suppose 
moder) cwardens and 


ith comforts 


Mrs. EF] “ led ; ile amused turns his back on everythin 


DeELrIOPILY er 1 ! LilV. ‘hat one crop disposed of his 
The South ar Is ovel 


in anv which Colonel Moequard frequently went with 


ould teach her.” I Oh these exploring journeys Mr 
We Wil hope 


Was llnpressed with the business qual 


ieations of the ex-soldier and 


econo mica 


e said to his 


bh oLtve vlood 
a tre 
mendadous apaci [oO VOrk 


The North aoes not suspect 


What ft 1 n these n | 


GOVERNMENT ST 
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nd a verv good thine 
would be He is poor, a 


fui OF cChidren 


a housel 
VO ld make ah CcCOnomical, Manag 
Yankee wife 


No doubt when 


be sent 


vi die my dear, Vo 
} 


out as making 
Was HIS ONLY 


Although t 


the 
KHnOWNn in t 
change Ih 
as they neared the Gulf 
traces of snow behind: the grass was ran} 
They passed through close forests of se) 
pines springing out of white sand,as on the 
Jersey coast the pines can 
thickets of live-oaks, 


returned ckories, pecans and the 


SVCanmnore 


bur trees, 
‘or their brown knobs, while near 
lagoons rose iImpene trable jungles 
dererow | r bv thick 
of wild The road everywhere was 
walled ramparts of vegetation, t 

| ai palmett >, sharp-blade 


masses of bristling eaet 

a tropical aspect 

heavy thunder-storm darkened t 
part of their journey, but as they en 

‘ed Mobile the clouds rolled back, heay 


r themselves in vast folds upon the hori 
while a soft tender sunset glimme) 
through, throwing into the foreground 
shaded streets of the quaint old town, 
dripping, Plisteninge® magnoias a 
} 1] 

dged camellias 


in the gardens, tl 


spires, While Tar 


i alry chure 
in the back the masts 
the levee drew sharp black lines agai 

have the red sky. 
throughout the They found the 
pol tical or 


“explained 


hist 
freedmen 


Battle House crowded 
with people returning from the Carnival 


uve based solely at New Orleans. Mobile, 


French and 
n time of sick 


Catholic, also had kept Mardi-Gras, and 

ts secret device the house fronts were still gay witl 
and wreaths of flowers. Half a 

old-fashioned 


flags 


and they cratify dozen 
sense by some bit of color carriages were ranged be 
s or badge. fore the hotel. The horses nodded. and 
said Moequard, ‘the ten- the negro drivers dozed in the warm light 
¢ Is one ** Father,” 


nificant signs of their prog 


groes to co-operate said Miss Pogue, ** there 
‘Mosheer,” who drove us and instructed 1 
so mightily last Mardi-Gras. Let 
separated the take us out the Bay Road. Call 
Colonel Moequard going back to There will be time before dark.” 


The beautiful little 


] 
is 


vere to have 


ition, while his friends went on Georgian had 
He insisted, however, on ac- this time insensibly assumed contro 
them for at least a few days the party, managing shrewdly to save a 

ily nodded gnificantly odd ends of time, to drive good barga 


this offer with shopkeepers, and to keep hotel bills 
down, to the cordial approval of Mrs. Ely, 


who, like most women, was penny wise. 
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,¥ to an fro, ze 
lovely ladies 
sieurs on horseback And ah! 
Mobile have horses zen zat 
KnOW DY name 
He stopped for them to see a famou 
of huge live-oaks draped with 
if Span sh moss They saw here 
too, for the first time vreat gree 
knobs of mistle toe, W hite with waxe lh be} 
ries, high on the yet leafless tree 
The sun was warm, the salt wind bra 
cing: on their left hand the waters of t 


bay stretched, rippling and glittering, un 


Mobile. zare Mobile knows til thev were lost in low silverv mists: 


ll 
I trow in my lot here tirty year the right lay plantations and dwellings, 
Vila Government Street, madame many of which bore traces of old magnil 
most grand boulevard in ze Souf, zey cence. Mosheer scrambled zealously up 
tell me Ve zall not drive zere now To- and down, bringing the ladies bunches 
night you zall see ze Shell Road \h-h! of moss, of searlet berries, of the brown 
Kef you could zee dat Shell Road in de old seed-vessels of the bur tree. He over 
times! On zis side de beautiful houses on heard Mrs. Ely’s remark that a_ littl 
ze pleasure grounds; on zat, ze bay ; and eare would make comfortable dwellings 
of some neglected 
houses 
“Ah, madame 
he cried, *‘ you zall 
see no such grand 
mansions nh Zt 
Norf! Mobile vas 
a gay, rich, happy 
city, but ze var 
took her by ze troat 
She begins’ but to 
breathe again, She 
have many rich 
men who push her 
onan’on, Ze youns 
men zey vill make 
ereat harbor, grea 
railroads; zey vat 
to hear no more of 
ze var” shrugging 
his shoulders, 
** Did you take 
any part in thie 


asked Mrs 


‘Oui, madame 
A little. Yondet 

pointing with his 
whip—** jus’ under 
zat speck of cloud 
L vork forts days 
at ze eartvorks 
at Fort Powell. | 
leave my shop 
Madame Dechire 
and ze leetle chil 
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ave small portion to eat zose madam«e 


vas Shoemaker by trade Mais island, 


que vVOuLeZ-Vous | Vas 72071, AUSS Ah! 


every day ve vork, vork, and iv, 
Notting can take zis fort He had 


stopped the horses by this time, and was 


gesticulating toward the bay from his 
gh seat, his flabby face distorted witl 


excitement ‘**“You see, zare? you see 





seh!” exclaimed Mr. Ely. — slid her hand under her shawl, unseen, int 
is not Georg nthe Tee his, and pressed it 
i And that,” she wl ispered, 
George's rrave ds 
The Major raised his hat. ‘‘ There w 
brave men buried there that day , he said 
gently. 
Mosheer broke the silence. ‘* Yonder 
our Admiral attacked Farragut. Ze Day 
vas black viz ze smoke an’ ze roar of ze 
Monitors,” eannon. <An’ in ze middle of it ze Yan 
nervously kees creep in—in on Dauphin Island 
from them Vell”’—with a shrug, gathering up his 

reins—‘*ze end had come! In four days 


Fort Powell vas blown away. An’ our 


joined Mosheer. eartvorks—all gone. Mon Dieu! how my 


iow, you’ back did ache building zose eartvorks! 
Look All gone! 

[ point, “Then, suppose,” said Lola, indignant 

an vent Ly, es you gave up the cause, and we nt baek 

boil an’ to vour shoemaking : 
rush over No,” with a sheepish grin. 

Monitor hospital. I lose my life for dem 
VOrKS. Madame Dechiré et les petites 
zey vor hungry many days. Mais que 
voulez-vous? Every man had his trou 
ble I no vorse zan ze oders.”’ 
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food man 
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FISHING 


cipline in lowering their self-conce 

many other Northern visitors to t 

sition last winter, she was al VaVs sti 
spend even to find among ‘*our enemies” the same 


friends “ood sense, feeling or KHOW ledge tliat She 


expected as a matter ot course Trom he) 
own people Her husband, on the 
trary, criticised nothing * Whi 
brushing his I?” he said ** Because we had tl 
his bald pate money and the most men tw 
my ago, does that give me the rig 
have fought down here and sneer at their cows their 
and that they horses, their manners: oreven to pat them 
heir hands in’ approvingly on the head 
therners could He urged all of his new friends to visit 
people as they him in Pennsylvania. He preached on 
injustice we Sunday in one of the city churches on 
human brotherhood” out of so full a 
reproving ly heart that the tears rose to the eves ol 
mind in many a prejudiced hearer. Everybod 
lent when accepted and trusted the old man | 


and could shall think better of the world because 


ith fervor was born in it,” Said Colonel Mocquard 


buildings, But even Mrs. Ely at last confessed t] 
of Mobile, Mobile was a beautiful citv, unlike any 
me other. She is charming. rather than state 
Southerners a good ly. Like Savannah, Charleston, and the 
vain, and as thine French quarter of New Orleans, she stil 
n, and s ispected that remains characteristically Southern Her 
} 


v been useful as dis- avenues are broad and well shaded: the 
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‘ge and airy, and half hidden 
exquisite g irdens and sloping lawns 
en in the poorer streets roses, magno 
is, camellias, and jasmine fill the air 
fragrance. The pretentious 
Mansard-roofs and 


© common in EF: 


DPrICK 
colored 


{ } 


— 
CLLICS, WiileCH 


with 


stern 
ern and Jewish new 
to 
quite 


rt comers 


are 


erect in if the South 


SOlnNE 


iInconscious, apparently, 


are not only ug but totally 


suited to a 
) 
vulgarized 


warm, damp climate), have 


Mob ies 


turns to the stran: 


is yet old-time 
She 


era quiet, 
friendly face, with that unde 


LLWe, 


rracious air of ewood-breeding in it 


{ 
LIONS OL ¢ 


to 


and hos 
No 


] } 
LO DLOCKS 


lich Only gener 


ase 


tality can give even houses 
iey or architect Can impart it 
for display 


Ma 


haired old 


magnificent mansions built 
An 


ne 
tl 


iong their new friends was a 


de Parras, a bent, white 


ay of eighty, W wi lodging na 


iS 
eap house in St Joseph street 
Over a bakery, my dear,” explained 
Ely to his wife, who had not then 
her. ‘But she might have been a 
luchess, in the days of the Bourbons, from 


With her 


eyes and white hair, leaning on her ebony 


ier manners brilliant black 


with its floating ribbons, you could 


cane 
not imagine a more picturesque figure. 
She is a descendant of a Marquis de Par 
the 


in 


With 


settled 


ras, Who came to this country 


French refugees in 1816, and 
Marengo County 

‘You find so many black swans!” com 
plained Mrs. Ely. ‘* Why does this prin 
cess lodge over a bakery ?” 

‘Because she is a dethroned princess, 
I suppose,” said Mr. Ely. ‘‘ An old friend 
of Mocquard’s. New Or 


and she 


She re ioned in 
ins in her days of power, 
there 
the i 
cranddaughter with her. I don’t think,” 
‘that the 
them 
Northern energy, as they have your friend 


is on 


her way now from a poor planta 
t Tombigbee She has a little 


on on 


he added, hesitating, war or 


poverty has inoculated with any 
Miss Pogue.” 
‘Lola might have been a New-England 
‘said Mrs. Ely for the twentieth time 
‘She is just the woman to help on Colonel 
Moequard’s fortunes. Pushing, eclose—” 
‘*Men don't usually look first for those 
qualities in a wife,” said Mr. Ely, 


tiently. 


impa- 
‘*And I suspect that Southern 


women will gain such virtues out of their 


poverty much sooner than Southern men 
Vor. LXXV.—No. 447.—30 


will ] . ] -" 
Will iearn to admire 
and sweethearts 


I don't 
said Mrs 


» } ) 
Pro MLOTN 
F } 
Stand Ler 
per1ority 
The next 
Yr expedit 


Major ‘and 


and 


nel Moe 
some fri Mobile 


1 Madame 


} er grandda 1 


q lard 
among then de 
‘Is that 


n the 
brown : 


flannel dre Ss Ely, 


when thev were on the 
Annie 
Yes 
is, replied the clergyman 
ith 


I should eall her 


] 


love +4 


LV Allie 


and il 
‘T do not agree w vou 
ed, quickly 
homely 
I must say I like 
You 


ly 


ly She is nothin gr but 


SOTHE styie imoia 


would not find a Northern young 


] ] ] 
tea cling to her grandmother's side and 


when she is spoken to in tl 
sent Major Pogue on 


how 


blush 
Yet she 
just 
vant 


as ealm VY as 


‘Southern women ar 0 bel 
that they are born with 
ms Ee 


slyly, ‘‘that Moequard agrees with 


a sceptre in their 
added, 


me 


han mv dear 1e 


ispect, 
in 
my opinion of this little girl 


‘Absurd! I 


much hard COMMON-Ssel 


m credit for too 
He w 
with his chil 
W hat could 


eyes and a 


ceive hi 
ise ints a 
capable manager as a wife 
dren and straitened means 


a chit like that, made up of 
smile, do for him 

Mr. Ely 
strolled to the 


Major Pogue 


merits of Point 


shrugged his shoulders, and 
end of the boat 
who was de scanting 

Clear as a winter 


The Major, wit] 


other shrewd capitalists in the South 


ten to 
on the 
resort 
for Northerners many 
had 


foreseen the large profits to be made by 


the growing habit of migration among 


invalids, and had invested a little money 


and much thought and time in building 
up different resorts in Florida, Georgia, 
and the North Carolina mountains 

‘The time for drugs is ove 


saying now, while a group of 


furs gath 


A famous 


coughing travellers wrapped in 
ered close, listening eagerly 

the North once 
air | want for 


physician in said to me 
the 


not give them a dose of 


‘Give 
and I will 
Well, sir, now he can hay 
kind and quality of air he wants, from the 
warm damp breezes off the Gulf, in Flori- 


me my patients 


medi 


cine.’ e every 
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1a, to the bracing dry winds 


piny yoods in Georgia or north 


ibama or the Carolinas 


Our peo 
wh wanted, You 
} 


Lote at all 


otic 


derstand how 
| well-kept 
Point Cle 


into Mobile 


i une city and the Gulf, and 


these 
land 


about half 


little jut of 


iv is ¢ 


Bay, 


bul the ( 
Any resorts on the 


frequented by Southerners in sum 


ott to be 


suitable for invalids from 
winter.’ 


Mrs 


South 


Ely, 
suppose the may 
valids amone her new ‘in 
as your farmers, they tel 
con summer boarders a more prof 
(DI 


than potatoes course one 


the poor creatures, but these 
migrating invalids papa talks of are b 


coming quite too marked a feature of 


Southern travel, it seems to me.” 

Little Betty de Parras turned with quick 
assent, her brown eyes wide with pity. 
ve have met them everywhere! 
them just 
And one ean do nothing 


ak, some of 


I don’t want to speak,” 

‘They mass themselves 

in cars and hotel parlors, and 
‘Did 


Pensa 


Is and symptoms. 
‘How did 
It is horrible 


and 


the poor 


spe ctres racing 


from point to point cateh 
every hope. The Dance of Death 
es x 


eould 


said Bet 


tears coming to 


‘Tf one do anything!” 
ty, under her breath, the 
he reves 

It sounded very 
‘said Mrs 


when the giris 


Lola, I 


Ely to her husband af 


heartless in 
confess,’ 
walked 

would 
eflicic nurse of the two 


test She 


terwié ra away 
the most 
if put to the 


able skill in giving 


be 
has a remar! 
drugs, her mother told me—doses all the 
negroes on the plantation.” 

But that little 
pitving eves and soft pat of the 


would 


cirls 
hand 


vo farther than drugs to cure me,” 


To eee Oe 
erhnaps so 


he persisted, obstinately 

hotel at Point Clear, 
the porches of which overlook the bay. 
The men of the party fishing, 
bringing in drum, red-fish, and a red-snap- 
per’ caught by the old clergyman, to his 
great delight. 


There is a large 


went out 


They came back to the eity in high 
the next 
wind feathering the waters of the bay 


and driving bright flakes 


spirits morning, a brisk west 
of cloud acros 
the sky with sudden jubilant gusts 
During the fortnight that 
Mr. ely and Colonel Moequard explored 
city \ 


singular camaraderie had sprung up be 


follow 
every quarter of the quaint old 


tween the old clergyman and the Confed 
day 


whole 
fishing together at the Snapper Banks i 


erate soldier. They spent 


the Gulf, or hunting among the lagoo 
which empty into the bay, sitting som« 
times for hours on some sunken loge 

the wild tangle of vines and bushes, with 
blazing colors in every weed about them 
in eager talk, their guns idle at their feet: 
loitered along tl] 


he wharves or 
through the eotton-mills. 


or they 
The older man 
had keen perceptions and sympathies, and 
at every step he was moved and excited 
by some dramatic revelation in the liv 
of these 
their 
often 


people who were struggling to 
feet after They 


drove out rroves of 


savage disaster. 
through 
magnolias and live-oaks which hedge in 


Mobile. full of 


beauty; pleasant country-seats are set o1 


1 
Lie 


The environs are quiet 
the crests and in the valleys of the wooded 
hills which rise in low ranges behind it 
Spring Hill contains the prettiest of these 
homes, and is to Mobile what Bryn Maw 
is to Philadelphia, or the shores of the 
Hudson to New York. 

Here the 
probably, of the 
Evans Wilson, 
Macaria, ete. 


famous 

South Mrs 
the author of Beulah 
She is held in as proud 
regard by the mass of Southern people 
Her 


beautiful home on Spring Hill is a kin 


lives most woman 


Augusta 


as was George Eliot by the English. 


of Mecea to which her admirers make pil 
crimages. 

said Mr. F 
the 


\ 


‘All American authors,” 
‘should be 
South.” 

“The South never neglects her cifted 
children,” replied Colonel Moequard 
gravely, ‘when they are true to her.” 

The Colonel never tired of hunting out 
with Mr. Ely traces of the first settlers 
on the 


NT ee 
! 
far 


born in Boston or 


coast. The old clergyman took 

keen interest in the romantic story of thy 
three noble brothers who discovered ana 
colonized the coast for Franee. He in 
sisted on going down to Dauphin Island 
‘‘ Just here, I fancy,” he said, after long 
consideration, ‘‘the lad Bienville first 











leaped on shore, and here was the heap of 
rman bones which made him eall it the 


Isle of Massacre.” 
Colonel Mocquard showed him the point 
the island on which tradition states 
ing Bienville. coming back from Bi 
xi two years later, with his younger 


rother and La Salle, built a warehouse 


wr their stores, and the location of the fort. 
St. Louis de la Mobile, at the mouth of 


Dog River. 


Phe Quaker botanis 


old William Bar 


the ruins of the 
1 


t 
im,” he said, ‘* found 
rt herein 1777. But it was at the mouth 
of Mobile River that the two brothers 

It their principal forts and huts of un 
barked trunks of trees covered with earth 
and palmetto leaves Close by their fort 


tribe of the Mo 


as the temple of the 
it burned that nev 


1 
bilians, in which a lig] 


r was suffered to go out. All the South 
ern tribes of Indians came here for their 
holy fire. It was in one of these huts 
that De Sanvolle, the younge r of the lads, 


lied, and when D'Ibervi 





» the eldest of 
the brothers, sailed up the bay a week 
fterward, he found Bienville standing 
: ; fens 

alone on the shore to weleome him The 


tradition is that he took the boy in ] 


arms and they wept aloud. D'Iberville 


ied soon afterward, and Bienville was left 


alone.”’ 

‘The whole story of that man is tragic 
to me,” said Mr. Ely, enthusiastically. ‘‘] 
ilways believed him to be a true knight 

nature as by birth. Conceive the hor 
rible solitude of life here for such a man, 
chivalric, sensitive, in a miserable little 
colony on the edge of a wilderness that 
covered the continent, peopled by wild 
easts and savages, and the colony made 
up of men who for forty years hated 
ind maligned him! Yes, sir, Bienville 
vas one of those gentle, heroic souls that 
grew and flourished in the hardships of 
the early history of the Southern colonies. 
We do not pay them honor enough. Look 
what New England has done for her grim, 
igoted forefathers!” 

The Colonel laughed. ‘‘No doubt Bi- 
enville was a courageous and tough fel 
low. He certainly persisted in founding 
trading sites throughout the wilds and 
jungles of lower Louisiana at the risk of 
his office and his life. But the proofs of 
his gentleness are not so clear to me. It 


was owing to his obstinate whim, you re- 
member, that the capital of the State was 
placed in the mud flats where New Or- 


HERE AND THERE IN THE SOUTH. 


leans now stands, below the level of tl 


river, rather than on the dry sandy height 


of Bilox And he had a habit of chop 
ping off the heads of men who displeased 
him \ che Was eccentric even n that 
aay } vlteen at onee. here in Mobile f 
l remember rightly 

Mi KE aug ed feeb] na stil 
turned his inquiries to the truth of the 
legend that the wife of Alexis, the son of 
Peter the Grreat, had escaped from het 
brutal husband and fled to the French 
settlements on the Gulf, becoming one of 


the pioneers in the littie hamlet of Mo 
bile 

It may be tru iid Moequard. ‘*The 
history of the early French and Spanish 
colonies along this coast is full of ro 


manee. Love and jealousy and a mad 
passion for adventure had more to do with 
bringing Bienville, De Cadillae, and even 
De la Salle half round the world into 


these bayoux and jungles than any hope 


of rain . 
Those ancient traditions, with the 
background of this tropical scenery, are 


ld for some American 
novelist,” said Mr. Ely, and hinted that 


a cousin of his own, a promising young 


a fine untrodden fie 


journalist in Massachusetts, was just the 


man to use this ‘*‘ material 


But Colonel Moecquard dryly observed 
that probably only a Southern hand could 
do justice to it, and suggested that it 


was 








not too late for an afternoon's fishing 
Mrs. Ely became Impatient with this 
idle loitering She had gone through 


Mobile wit} 


t 


the energy of the intelligent 
American sight-seer, had visited the Med- 
ical College, the ice factory, the markets 
the Marine Hospital, had astonished the 
Sisters with extraordinary questions in 
the Academy of Visitation, and was fa 


miliar with all the handsome houses on 


Government Street She was urgent now 
that they should 


co on and see some 
thing else,and told Mr. Ely so when he 
came in from one of his long expeditions. 

‘I wish we could stay . he sighed, a 
am in love with this quaint old town. If 
I could breathe this balmy, warm air for 
a year or two L should be as indolent and 
ready to let the world wag its own wav 
as the old-time Southerner ever was | 
don’t blame him. If Sumner or Garrison 
had been born on one of these sleepy 
plantations, with a thousand darkies to 
earn his living and wait on him, breath 
ing the bay air loaded with the scent of 
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fe hie would have been 


Moeq iard 


matter Of the 


Character 


» as 
Lhnermome 


at some soft 


the pat 


t 


lence 


Man Ss 


Orleans.” 
ee Mobile 


vineed 


‘ agalh as 
now, I 

charm of its quiet and calm will 
The 


s repose and identity. It 


am con le persisted. 


ee ; : : 
cone Whole south 1s fast 


used to 
htful t » drop out of the hurry and 
f the North into tl 


of 
eer 
alm, where nobody was in a hur 


1S 


sunny, 


they are beginning to drive and 
push here every where just as we do.’ 
‘Time for them!” 
‘As for Mobile,” he continued, earnestly, 
“it must 


States 


ejaculated his wife 
be the chief sea port of the Gulf 
And 
industries are de veloped, here is 
Consider the enormous ad 
this State in the 
opening up of her coal and 
the trade, the 
invested in manufactories! Why, 


That is inevitable. when 


these ne 


} 


their outlet 


) ] ] 
vance made bs Jast ten 


years--the 
iron regions, lumbering 


capital 


the State is as rich as Pennsylvania in her 
Here in Mobile must 
A very 
York of 


But its charm will be gone 


rai resources, 
the centre of her foreign trade 
the New 


will make it 


me 
lam sure I hope you are right,” she 
said ‘But I think we had better go on 
You and Colonel Moequard would poke 
about hunting up historical points for 


months Major Pogue proposes that we 


sh 


ail stop at one or two quiet little villages 
between here and New Orleans that he is 
interested in as winter resorts. We have 
seen everything here but the cemeteries, 
l them this morning 
better the 


we will go to 
had 
n to-morrow.” 


“Oh! 


ays we take noon 
if you and Miss Pogue have de 
it, there is no more to be said. But 
I don’t want to see your cemeteries.” 

‘T never feel that I have done a town 
until I see where they put their 


properly 
.” snapping 


dead, said his wife, placidly 
off a thread 


te t) t 
Late that 


lady in black, 


evening, accordingly, a stout 
accompanied by two slight 


cvirlish firures, strolled down the grassy 


avenues of a large burying-ground in the 
outskirts of the city. 
the 


monuments, while 


she stopped to read 


the 


inscriptions on all more costly 


the girls glanced im 
patiently toward the carriage waiting at 
the gate. The wind from the 
sharp and damp; 


overhead flat 


bay blew 
the sky had sunk down 
the sun 
hung like a fiery ball ready to drop out of 
sight 

“Yes, yes; 'm 


feel quite ready for tea. 


and lead-colored: 


It is late. 
But look at th 
It must belong to a family of im 


Have you ho idea of the cost 


coming. 
shaft 
portance. 
my dear? Dear me, there is a carriage 
Who ean it be? 

‘It is Mosheer bringing Mr. Ely and 
Colonel Moequard,” said 


curele of deli: 


coming along the road 


Betty, with a 
ht ‘Thank goodness! J 
thought they would come to take us home 
safely.” 

“Safely? Whaton earth could happen 
to you, child e” 

“*Oh-. it We ought to 
have a gentleman to take care of 
lisped Betty, 
she ran forward and caught the old cler 
gyman by the arm. 


is nearly dark. 
us,’ 
in her soft cooing voice, as 


Mrs. Ely glanced significantly from the 
Colonel’s approaching figure to Lola. ‘I 
don’t know how much devotion girls ex- 
pect nowadays, but when I was young 
such watchful e of have 
touched me very much.” 


are me would 


Lola gave an astonished glance at Mrs 
Ely and the Colonel. ‘I don't 
what you mean,” she stammered. 


know 


‘**Do you not? then you are duller than 
I thought you,” said the old lady, calmly, 
going forward to meet her husband. 

Lola stood motionless, staring at the 
lichen on a head-stone, a red heat rising 
slowly to her face underneath the chalk 
and touch of rouge, with which, like too 
many Southern girls, she usually covered 
her pretty skin. 

Care of her ? 

Could this be true ? 
the kind of 


Miss Pogue was 
not woman who in any cir 
cumstances would give all for love and 
count the world well lost. But the cir 
cumstances of her life had kept the idea 
of love and marriage further in the back 
g¢round than with ordinary women. 
had shared in her father’s struggles for 
the necessities and at last the luxuries of 
life. These were the sharp realities which 
kept her shrewd, practical brain busy. 
But Lola was not a mercenary woman. 


She 














fhe idea that Dupré Mocquard, after all 
s hard fighfin the world, loved her, and 

shed to make her his wife, touched her 
\ deep wave of feeling seemed to surge 
ip in her brain and heart It startled 
erself Was it possible that she was in 
wwe, and with this man ? She looked at 


I 
m keenly as he came toward her be 


veen the cypress-trees and white shafts 





He was not a young man, but he had 
face and figure to which a Southern wo 
in, however practical, would pay hom 
ce, One of Arthur's knights might have 
ooked like this overseer 
‘He need no longer be overseer—if 
papa could take liim into partnership in 
mills. He lives in the Moequard 
house, and I could keep it up in its old 


i 


tate for one-half the money he wastes 
ith a house-keeper and lazy negroes. 
As for the children are there four or 
ve?” Her eyes kindled as these thoughts 
flashed through her mind. The untidy 


house, the children, the 


lazy servants, 
quickened and warmed her blood as the 
sight of a disorderly regiment would kin 
dle the wits of an energetic drill-sergeant. 

Colonel Moequard, when he came up, 
fancied that Miss Pogue, for whose blond 
beauty he had a fervent appreciation, ap 
peared embarrassed and irritated. 

‘*Do let us go home,” she said, turning 


shortly away. ‘‘I want to get among 
living things again. have no sympathy 
with dead people. Come, Betty.” 


She walked quickly toward the car 
riage; but Betty, all of whose motions 





were slow and gentle, looked at the vraves, 


LITTLE company of Americans and 
i\. Mexicans, attended by a single mozo, 
or servant, rode on the 15th of March, on 
horses and mules, from Patzcuaro to 
Tezintezuntezan, four leagues Spanish, or 
about fifteen miles. The trip might have 
been made on the lake in the long Indian 
dug-outs, but at this season of the year 
the strong wind from the southwest which 
invariably rises before noon renders the 
lake very rough for row boats. 

The day was glorious and the ride thor 
oughly exhilarating. Nothing else that 
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her brown eyes full of pity ‘* Suppose 
they could hear her?” she murmured, 
a scared, nervous laugh ‘** Not sorry for 
them! To think of them alone here, and 
that we cannot reach them or do anythit g 
for them never again!” 

‘There are the living still for vou to 
help Cousin Betty.” said Colonel Moe 
quard, offering her his arm, and bending 


ver her with a wistful face as they went 


That child’s heart is full of longing 
to comfort and work for others—even the 
dead,” said the el rgyman, as he followed 
with his wife 

Ah,” she snapped, sharply, ‘‘ I would 
rather see a little work with the hands 
than all these heart-longines She can- 
not button her own shoes. Whiy, poor as 
that girl and her grandmother are, she 


must have a negro maid to dress her like 
a baby. Help others, indeed!” 

‘*Madame de Parras clings to the old 
usages,” stammered Mr Ky 

‘* A pretty wife for the Colonel!” grum 
bled Mrs. Ely ‘But it’s no affair of 
mine.” 

‘‘No, my dear,” said her Jiusband, 
plucking up courage ‘It is not, hap 
pily. And,after all,a man does not want 
the work of her bands from his wife so 
much as sympathy and companionship 
You,” he added, earnestly, ‘‘ gave both, 
Jane.” 

Her old face was warm and smiling as 
she entered the carriage, and she beamed 
graciously even on little Betty as they 
drove back to the city. 









URUAPAN 






I know equals the pleasurable excitement 
of being on horseback on a sparkling 
morning, and setting out on a journey 
every step of which is full of novelty 
We took at first the paved road toward 
Morelia, but soon turned off across fields, 
the ancient way to Tezintezuntezan, which 
is one of the oldest of Indian v illawes, and 
was formerly the capital of the state of 
Michoacan. In the low fore cround, when 
we turned off, we had the lake, and be 
yond, high, pointed, irregular, silvery 
mountains. 
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rit bridge 
1d now and 


] 


vened the lagoon, 


art Indian fisher 
their dug-out 


1 } 
hollowed 


This 


Was th 


poat 
irty feet long, 
he bottom than at the 
much 
size testifies to 
pro 


p iddle S Shaped 


» of the Indian boats are 
> and ther 
growth They are 
poles, and by 
A Paes 

vg and are said to be 


sale We skirted the 


my road tor 


ile pan, 
lake by 
some distance On 
Indians, bare 

l, wretehe dly clad, 

* enormous crates 

women moving with 

the to them, on their 


Quick Har 


» market In old days this was a 
roval road, and it is 


ed by 


now SO much 


footmen that women find it 


ble to set up shelves al ‘the way 
We crossed another 


» sale of food. 


usewi V, through a 


lagoon, sedgy, 
vith ducks; the scene 

j and peaceful, and the 

combined the elements of loveliness 
orande ir 

Winding up and around slight eleva 

little tilled, we 


intezuntezan, nestling 


t 


Lions, Ul 


through a country 
of Tez 


blue lake, 


Came ins 


beside the a cluster of brown 
flat roofs amid trees, with two old church 
the On 


¢ I the right are the 


rising out of foliage. 


towers 
i 


ruins of the 


King Caltzontz 


now a 
the 


King ol 


mere 
rocks. 
the 


arrival of the Span 


burnt brieks on 
residence of the 
the 
erlooked a lovely domain of lake 


and fields, and had 


ut it in rude huts a 


be fore 
1aras, O' 
ana Ailiis 


cwathered a adobe 


} + f 45 
population ol 


shermen and potters, whose 
descendants practise the same arts, and 
= F . 
have no doubt the same appearance and 
manners, except 


as they are modified by 
the forms of the foreign religion. 

The interior of the town does not keep 
the promise of the exterior for picture sque 
full of 
rubbish, uneven, and mere lanes between 


The streets are broad, but 


ness, 
blank adobe walls, with now and then a 
door opening into a garden or a miserable 
tenement We alighted under sycamore 
trees in front of the jail and court-house. 
The jail has two apartments, half-dark 


rooms, partly excavated out of the hill 

floor of earth, one small grating of woo: 
in front, which serves for door and win 
dow, and furnished with a jug of wate) 
and a mat or two on the ground for a bed 
At this grating two patient 


talking with 


women sa 
a couple of stupid lookin 
young men who were locked up for theft 
The prisoners seem to depend upon th: 
relations for food. The court-room is 

decent apartment, and has hanging on th 
wall several badly painted portraits, and 
a very curious ancient picture, represen 
ing the arms of the city of Zinzunzan 

it is here spelled), and contains the po 
traits of three kings—El Rey Cigauagau 
El Rey Sinzicha Tangajuan Bulgo Calt 
zontzi, and E] Rey Characu—-in one quai 
ter arms and banners, in the other several 
heads, three 


casties, @ Man In ermine 


swords, and crown. 
The city has no hotel or place of enter 
the 


mere adobe 


tainment, and most of houses into 
which we looked are sheds 
with little furniture. But the place has 
a school-room, where the education seems 
to be very primitive. We 


eon we had earried 1 he 


ate the lunch 
best house In 


the place, in a large room, displaying 


some taste in decorations, having some 
specimens of the Uruapan wooden war 
In this 
the red jars man 


ufactured here having an excellent head 


and painted plates on the walls. 


house there was one of 


in high relief on the side, Egyptian in its 
noble serenity, and yet graceful—the only 
decoration of so high a type that I saw. 
The chief business of the village, except 
the 
carried 


fishing, is manufacture of pottery 
This is on entirely in private 


houses and gardens. The clay is obtain 
the town, and is 


brought by the men, who also fire the 


ed from a hill near 
kilns for the baking, and they usually 
tote it to market. the 
rest of the w They knead the clay 
and mould the pottery, a labor at which 


The women do 


Ork. 


their small hands and pliant fingers are 
exceedingly deft. No used 
All the utensils are made in half-moulds 
and joined before baking. Seated on the 
ground, the woman has at her side a heap 


) 
wheels are 


of clay, and before her a composing-stone 
The clay she kneads and rolls and spats 
in her hands until it is of proper and uni 
form thickness (and the women are ex 
ceedingly skilful at this), and then it is 
pressed into the moulds. As this ware is 
very cheap in the distant market, a wo 
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must make a good deal of it in a day 
A house he 


) 
enciosure ih 


R family. re g 
of 
s, perhaps a shabby garden with some 
| 
| 


ipport her 


l} 


an 


consists 


OSt and other flowers adopve 


an open 
| 


the pottery 1s made and baked, 


ally rt where the family 


At 


places Was a small 


1 eq ide hut 
} 
on mats spread on the ¢ 
pottery 
St. Helena, with a 


arth 
bedizened 
saint, and hung witl ve 
yvoman 

ind attended by 

» stood in front 


this house, wl 


th entire courtesy anc 


h all the eves of the women 


us With 


and bovs followed 


¢ 


spicion, as if the presence ol 
is unaecountable, I had a curious ill 


on of the morals of the community 


id in my hand a fine which came 


the garden where we lunched, and 


rose, 


1, acknowledgement of the courtesy of 
house, and when we were saying good 
[ offered it to one of the young girls 
refused it with indignation, or rather 


it and cast it angrily on the ground, 


he group looked at 


im 


With Sus 


what 


> all us 


could ot was 


t 

t 

ou I 
} 


rong, but my Mexican friends explained 


wine 
ifterward that it was an insult to offer a 
lower to a maiden in that way, for the in 
erenee was that I had a bad motive 

The Indians of this village are indus 
and 
idging poverty by the 


trious, virtuous, exceedingly poor, 


standard of our 


ints The women are short in stature, 
road, and sturdy, but with small feet and 
hands, and much resemble our Northern 
sauaws in features, but they have a mass 
of thick black hair, which has in it a red 
slintin the sun. On the shore, where we 
vent to see the fishermen drawing their 
nets, and where the view of the blue wa 
ter and the mountains is very pretty, the 
women and children all ran away and 
squatted in the bushes at our approach. 
The presence of a lady in our party even 
cave them no confidence. 

The present attraction of this village is 
iot the ancient palace of the native king, 
nor the descendants of his people, who 
mould the antique pottery and burn ean 
dies to St. Helena. It is the romance of 
the Spanish ecclesiastical dominion. It is 
finding in this remote Indian village the 
remains of a splendid hierarehy, which 


counted no labor too much, no sacrifice 


445 


too costly, no prodigality of money too 


to secure the salvation and the trib 
he Western world Tezint 
tezan was the ¢ pital of this province and 
| 7 | | r othe 


hame 


fre a. 


ute of t ‘Z2UN 


Vas Well KHOW! oO 


and l 
Il., who 


} 


not 
4 


S people were 


seems to have had an exa 


atec On OF 1ts Importance Here 


churches and convents here | 


Sa ntly devotees of 
lives to the cause of 
poor savages Phil 

monarch or any city 


When we 


} 
enclosure we 


} 


entered reh 


stk ppe 


The 


ISlh Ih Cl 


seemed to have l back 


into the sixteenth century 


more Italian than Span 


This large enclosure, 


how ne 


run to waste, was once a beautif 


cultivated the 


by 


to 


THONKS, 


WhO 


their exile, surround themsely 


something to remind 
that it 


out and pl unted, but tl 


them of home 
are evidences F 
ie paths are over 
grown, and only stray lilies and 
attest the 


vividly 


roses re 
That 


Spanish 


former ¢ 
the 


taste 1s the Olive 


main to ire 


whieh most recalls 
missionaries and their 
trees that enti 
the 


pearance, they must have | 


rely surround the enclosure 
ap 
een planted 


» the 


} 
is. 


] 


} | 
Wal J Waging by new 


within 
Loree centuries ago, 
w, and bear unmis 
Most of them 


are mere ruins of trees, many of 


Olive-trees I ever Sa 


reat 


takable marks of g age 


them 


; < 
I but ali of 


mere shells of bark. them. with 
the of 
forth verdant sprouts on their decayed 


fruit 


tenacity the olive, still putting 


summits, and bearing Twisted, 


gnarled, fantastic, hollow, with recesses 


that 


trunk, they 


vhere one may sit, and cleft so one 


ean pass through the vet 


stand like shapes of vegetation in an art 
I doubt if the 


more 


ist’s dreams of the Inferno 
world can show elsewhere a inter 


In 


men and 


esting group of these historic trees 


the centre of the enclosure some 
boys, in a leisurely and larkish mood, 
A few other 


were digging a grave. gpraves 


are there, but no head-stones Some of 
the mounds were very fresh, suggesting a 
sudden access of mortality in this health 
some one remarked that March 
the time to die, the 
aged being shaken off by the rude, persist 

A Ww retched beg 
One of them, who 


ful region: 
was probably very 
ent winds of the season 
var or two followed us. 
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was much deformed and had been very 
fits IT had 


m something, but it was 


ie a specialty of 
. : 
S aeserts, and whe In we 


enter the house for our 


hims f on a heap of rub- 
went into convul 
iouth When he 
nobody paid any attention to 
Ipand went away 
vo ancient chureh 
wer and bells, the parish 
plain, the other the 
to the monastery Both 
irance of de cay and non-use, 
accommodations being now 
The 


. } 
ithh its outer stairway, gal 


xcess of the dwindled population. 


‘ourts, is a decidedly picturesque 
th color subdued but not much 
faded The adjoining chapel is large, and 


OVE e average of Mexican chureh in 


in interest, and the cloisters are 


In the centre, walled by a low 


and open to the sky, is such a gar 


finds in the decaying monas 


nie 


sof Italy, with orange-trees and a tan 


gle of vines and a eat asleep in the sun. 


The cloister is of two stories, with round 


arches, one bove the oth the ceiling 


ny 


e 
corners are of wood earved 


in arabesque, 


as in Moorish architeeture. On the walls 
are very rude and high-colored paintings, 
the I i 


mation, confession, and so 


representing rites of baptism, confir 
forth. It is 
altogether a bit of the Old World, and one 
has here an indefinable sense of peace and 
repose 


Phe al 


premises and lives in apartments above 


red priest who has charge of the 


the 
was unfortunately absent, and 


the closters, 


only intelligent man in 
the village, 
we had difficulty in persuading the girl 
ered 
gallery to come down and unlock the sae 


who answ our eall from the upper 
risty door 


of Mexico 


windows only on one side, toward the 


In the sacristy is the treasure 
The room is oblong. and has 


west. broad windows closed with wooden 


shutters On the walks are several so 


called sacred daubs and a number of un 
But across, 


the 
“The Entombment,” by Ti 


bbishy images. 


couth and rr 


and filling one end over vestment 


chest, hanes 
tian. The canvas, which is enclosed in a 
splendid old carved wooden frame, is fif 
feet lone. It 
eleven figures, all life-size. In the upper 
left-hand corner is a bit of very Titian- 


teen and a half contains 


esque landscape, exactly like those whieh, 
Titian was fond of introducing into }) 
pictures, and which his 
the 


coulemporat 


attributed to influence of his birt 


place, Pieve di Cadore; on a hill 


three crosses in relief against an ora 


as % , 
left-hand 


the 


sky In thie lower 
Mary Magdalen 


contemplating the 


corner 


seated on 


Prout 


nails and crown 


thorns. In the lower foreground, y« 
realistically painted, are an ointment 
and a basin 


The 


sheet, is being carried to the 


} 


Christ. supported in 


figure of 
Lomb 
cavern in the rear. Two men, hold 


the sheet, support the head, and one t 
feet. 

a woman, her head bowed over that of the 
dead Behind is St. John, Mary 
the Virgin, Mary whom Christ loved, and 


St Joseph. 


Aiding also in this tender offies 


Christ. 


There are two other figures. 
partially in shadow at the right, specta 
tors of the solemn scene, and one of them 
is said to be a portrait of Philip II. 

The flesh-painting of the central figure 
is marvellously fine in imitation of 1 
rigid pallor of death, while that of two of 
the figures carrying the body is equally 
true to robust life. The St. Jolin is es 
quisitely beautiful in drawing and color 
conveying the traditional grace and manly 
tenderness of the beloved disciple. The 
vestments are in Titian’s best manner, the 
reds and det p blues harmonious and beau 
tiful in tone. 

The grouping is masterly, natural, free, 
and as little academic as such a set scene 
wellcan be. Indeed, composition and col 
or both proclaim the picture a great mas 
As you study it you have no 
doubt that it is an original, and not a copy 


terpiece. 


It has the unmistakable stamp of genuine 
ness. The picture, thanks to the atmos 
phere of this region, is in a perfect state 
of preservation, the canvas absolutely un 
injured. 

Is this great picture really a Titian? It 
seems incredible that a work of this value 
and importance should be comparatively 
unknown, and that it should be found in 
But 
the evidence that it is a Titian is strong. 
It was sent to this chureh by Philip IL. 
ift 
Was too costly or precious for the cause of 
the true faith, and who no doubt was de 
ceived by the exaggerated Spanish narra 


a remote Indian village in Mexico. 


who seems to have thought that no 


Oo 


tives of the native civilization and taste 
Titian, we know, visited at the court of 
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der. 


is possible that this picture is a replica 


hilip, and executed works to his on 


f one somewhere in Europe. L think 


it any one familiar with the works of 
would say that this is in his man 


ill 
er, that in color and composition it is ] 
I trust that this deserip 
it will lead to some 


s best pietures 

investigation 
1 that will settle the question 

We several hours, 

ind returned again to look at the 

1.f 

ielt 


broad windows, illuminating 


staid in the village 
picture 
efore we The western sun was shin 
ne into the 
the shabby apartment in which it hung 
And in this light the 
ife-like. the color more ¢ xquisite, th 


We 


it but be profoundly impressed 


ficures were more 
com- 
position lovelier, than before. could 
I can 
not say how much was due to the contrast 
of the surroundings, to the surprise at find 
ing such a work of art where it is abso 
lutely lost to the world and unappreciated 
I say unappreciated, for I do not s ippose 
there is a human being who ever sees it, 


except at r: 


ire intervals a foreign visitor, 
vho has the least conception of its beauty. 
\nd the 
at 


pre sence 


yet these ignorant natives and 


ho wuards it much 
to it, attributing to 
think, a supernatural influence 
vill not consent to part with it, per- 
ould not dare to let it go. A dis 
tinguished American artist was willing to 
the 


are very 


its 


aps W 


pay avery large sum of money for it; 


NOTES. 


an ell { 


yt ¢ Go 
Ore LO Let 


Bishop of Mexico made 
possession of it and carry it to the capil 
but all offers and entreaties have 

fused and resisted How 
i decaying buildin 


14 } 
lalion tha 
conjecture 
We rod 
thro 1g 


tation 


on ale 


par ly 


Tar. , ; 
V poraered 


home 
h lanes dens 
and amid 


plantations 
mountain and by the lake 
signs of a former ece 


the 


where are 


vigor. In midst of one xuriant 


il 
passed a 


plantation close to the lake we 
very old chureh, with a detached campa 


of 


cess to wl 


nile having a bell, the only ae 


ich was bya la CF Th 


adobe, 
eeven 


, } 
ing was lovely, and as mbed the 


winding, rough, and stony 
cuaro we had a charming vie 


il inds 


] 
S1sI 


Our curiosity had been exeited by the 


curiously decorated wooden ware [ 
pan, and we heard so many cont 


reports about the charms of 
which is famous for its coffee 
termined to ride over there 

est distance is forty five miles, 
of 
journey must be on horseback 


It was St. Patrick’s Day in the morning 


better roads we made | 


sake 


rh the arch out of the 


as we rode throug 
The mie tar 


court-yard of the inn. rning 
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ond point in the rosy dawn 


ay, a sword strapped 


‘contamming bread, 


While the necks 
out 

of 
Mr. 


ore 


wine pe eped 


ord 
lean ge ntleman, W 
coat, and 


lers. The whi 


linen 


a se 
te horse 


Walker, ith an 


‘oot or eanter, and en- 


ruided by a touch of 
l- . 
CCK Ol 


by the pressure of 


1? 
Mexican horses are small, 


} 
iurance, and are gener 


ier the saddle 


ringing for matins 


stone pavement, 
ry lanes, and left 
The air Was de 
sang in the hedge 

he xhilaration of spring, 
clited. 


mwwn,at the parting ol 


ery sense was deli 


nd the te 


ind in the point of a hill, we 


It used to be a lurking 


ts: only two years before, 


uid murder had been done there. 


ed the mountain-tops as we 


ome place. In an hour 


in sight; we 


in two hours 
} 
naea lh 


to and crossed the plains 


ot of the lake, and passed through 
at the end of 


» hours, after a considerable ascent, 


a couple of Indian villages; 


wa | in view, a lovely object 


its mountain setting, the end of a vista 
‘fertile slopes and luxuriant valley. The 
as lovely, but at nine o'clock the 
wind began to blow. 
} the 
vth of pines, and reaching the 
grand burst 


double rows of mountains on 


uD mountain through a 


sudde nly a prospect 
fic coast, and miles and miles be- 
vast 
in the tierra caliente, swooning 


valley, 


he mountain, a 

adense atmosphere. The sky was very 
but the mountains were hazy blue, 

and the valley stretching into purple dis 
the sun. The country was 
most part untilled, and the inhab- 
trains of pack-mules were 


tance 
for the 


+ . t x . 
LS Were [ew 


slept in 


‘arrying sacks of sugar and bales of 
cotton, occasionally a gypsy-like encamp- 
ment by the road-side was seen, and we 
passed two collections of huts called ranch- 


es, and a p ieblo of Indians of the Taras- 
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con tribe Leaving on our right the vil 
lage of Tingambato, its church tower con 
spicuous in the trees, we went down, down 


the mountain over an intolerably 


path, and came at noon to Ziract 
warm village 


StOnY 
lariliro, a 
hidden in plantations of ba 


nanas, oranges, and all sorts of 


barbarous names and insipid t: 


fields, irrigated, and general tropic: 
The V illage lis d 
rude 


uriance of vegetation. 


sort of centre, with a plaza 


primitive church ; 
of lanes, gardens, and small plantat 


in the the 


but it is mainly a town 
IONS 
midst of whieh inhabitants 
thatched 
semi-African in 

We turned 


luncheon. 


live in huts of adobe or cane 
appearance, 
Into a 


eard n to eat our 


leallit agarden; it was mere 
ly a tangle of shrubbery, without flowers, 
and with few fruit trees and no grass. In 
was an adobe hut, 


the enclosure only half 


roofed, that served as a kitehe n, anothe 
small adobe hut where the family slept Oo 
mats on the ground, and an open 
hut of cane, 
ple of boards laid on trestles 


worl 
with a rude bedstead—a cou 
for all fur- 
niture, the residence of a married daugh 
ter. 
a woman evidently of good sense 


The visible family was the mother, 
and 
sterling character, a well-grown lad, asleep 
in the middle of the day on a mat, a cou 

ple of young girls, the young married 
daughter, aged twenty-five, who had, nev 

ertheless, a daughter aged thirteen, and a 
friend of the family, a rather pretty wo 
man, of modest demeanor, who had mar- 
ried an old man, and lived in a neighbor 
ine thicket. These people were wre tchedly 
poor, but exceedingly civil and friendly. 
They set out a table for us in the shade, 
but, except some cooking utensils of pot 
tery and a few coarse plates, table furni 
ture they had none, not even knives and 
forks. Fruit they not furnish. 
During our siesta, while the horses were 


could 
resting—the Mexiean horses are allowed 
no food on a journey from morning till 
night—I made the acquaintance of this 
amiable family. They all had the curi 
osity of children, and were never tired of 
looking at my watch, compass, ring, and 
the antique coins attached to the watch 
chain. What interested them chiefly, 
however, was the cost of everything. The 
prices invariably brought from these femi 
nine lips the softest profane exclamations 
of surprise. They all had low-pitched, 
sweet voices. The sole reply of the mar 
ried daughter to any question was “‘ Se- 
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‘ina rising or falling inflection, never 
W hen it w 


as rel 


3; senor,” or ** No, sefior.”’ as 


° . 7 
to £o, the SINpIe SOULS 


were 


to have us depart as if we 


friends The comely 


ir guide on the 


he finest fi lions, 


t plant: 


nees and b Lhahas, 


Was very re 


to accept the two-real piece o 


hand | OAs 


natured people 


idently 


foreed into his 
hot 
h everywhere 

At the foot 


ha 


lay through 
ds, wit 


fie] 


cane 
sound of running water 


wa 


ve stopped to see a larve sugar 
+ } ° 
nt, hall 
of 


vard, store, 


da,a characteristie establishme 


ed, half barbarous; a mingling 


office, kitchens, terrace, 
e-ho ISeS, rooms, d os, mules, 


lodging 


ts, and mongrel men and women 


then up, up the mountain, through 


forests, with oceasionally trees 
ize, and from the ridges glorious 
untains 
country, with its 
At length, 
tera long pull, we reined up on the sum 
it the edg 


Lr on 
vreal 


under the trees of great 
hot 


»wnsand green plantations. 


Thi 
extensive 


e of a precipice ove rlook 
the of Uruapan 


vas a surprise 


plain 
Below was 

y, five or six miles broad, plentiful] 
rigated, 


ts further side, in the foot-hills, the 


green with maize, barley, cane; 


of Uruapan, shining in the rays of 

ithdrawing sun: below it, in the luxuri 
int plain, two lakes like mirrors; and be 
mountain-peaks, stretching 
iv to the Pacifi 


\ md. noble 
», enclosing high valleys 
All this 


projected on a back 


with chareoal burning. 


SINOKINE 


lovely panorama 
ground of pink sunset 

After we had picked our way down a 
precipitous path, and passed the large 
of St. Catherine, encountering 
| 


hacienda 
droves of mules and ecatt 
we entered the very broad and 
t street, cut all the longitudi- 
y deep ruts, that leads to the town. 
The way was terribly long to us and to 


e on the dusty 


roads, 


typ ; 
straig 


way 


1} 
ly b 


nall 
our somewhat jaded beasts, and it seemed 
as if we never should reach the town. It 
vas seven o'clock and dark when we came 
to the first houses, and then we hada long 
ride over the paved hilly streets, between 
blank walls of houses, houses with win 
dow-shutters and no glass, to the hotel 
St. Antonio. We had been warmly re- 
commended to this as an excellent hotel, 
and tired, dusty, and hungry as we were, 


NOTES. 


} } 
we rode into the 


court-yard 
as a miserable f nda 


No 


expectations It w 


of one story about a shab 


one appeared to 
‘thalan 


} 
yveicome 
ing and waiting some 


of time 
hox v} 


boy, who represented th 


none 
erence 
lishment appeared 


mve rooms 


absence 
a room, 
wooden horse 
vash-stand 

no gl and the shutter 


closed. I 


q iest whieh t 


ass 
asked for ase paral 
1 1°) 4 

he DOV G1d not e\ 
he 


a pitcher of water he seemed to 


consideration—and when 


whole duty was discharged, for 
ent a 


} 


asked about supper he w 


out any reply whatever, ane 
no more I wandered ou 
to the family 


with a lot of 


apartme! 
children about 


] 


ed on the ground: she reply 


irded 


made 

to my salutation, evidently reg me 
with suspicion, and to my inquiry about 
supper deigned no answer It 

Spanish fonda reception 

had 


the 


} 
the aoor, we 


discovered t 


time the mozo 
was no food for horses , 
at left 


ipartine nt, 


ready 


burning in the state] 


nd 


ed our tired horses and rode away in 


runt 
the 
piaza, 


no mah or womah Oppostins 


hi 
moonlight to another fonda on thie 


The situation of t] 


fonda 

cept 
ouple of 
net from 


court was sunken 


iis Was bett * the 
g¢ than the r, ¢ 
that it had a kitchen, ke} 

old women, and financially di 
the hotel. The 
untidy place, having a few tattered ba 


where 


worse 1f anvthins 


an 


mules were 


nana plants, 
night. Our mozo looked after the 
having to go out and buy food for them, 
and the propri tor contented himself with 
showing us a room, the only one not oe 


It had two beds and a tig] 


cupied. rhtly 
barred window. 


As my com ide object 
ed to opening even a crack to let i 

L had a headacl 
seemed t 


long weary ride, 


deadly night air, 
hot 
would 


morning. It me that a 
bath, after such a 
be refreshing, but my proposal was met 
with an exclamation of horror. Almost 
on his knees Mr. Plata begged me not to 
think of suicidal 


such a performance. 
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for his views, it turned out 
is no public bath in this city 
thousand inhabitants. The 


hen I 
l 


hh dik Ch) 


next 


searched the for one, 


town 


irce of an establishment 


said that if I 


nuld prepare if 


vas sent 


M ould 


for next 


he old women consist 


ha couple of 


room Wi rude 
and 
The earthen ves 
the 
was occ ipied by 


] 
r several jittie 


table-cloths benches, 


* kitenen 


hung on walls, and 


holes f 


These women were exceeding 


oOoU-n promised a 


itured, supper in 
ind sent off their slatternly serving 


While the 


| went out to see 


Oo buy beer and bread 


Sin preparation 


ight scene Was lively The town 


has 1 double plaza each surrounded by 


17 


areade d dw lings and shops ali more or 


less shabby, but appearing well in the 
moonlight The 
the town 
supper in the open air, and the plac 


ate d by 


shops were open; half 


seemed to be getting its frugal 
was 
llumin 


] 
| 


the flaring torches 


ers, who squatted on the ground, 


and offered 


cooking 


their fragrant but uninvitinge 
hungry 


to the Bevond the plaza 

ery pretty paseo, a lovely promenade, 
ll-kept walks among the trees and beds 
the 


foun- 


of bloom, an enchanting place in 
moonlight, with the plash of the 
tain and the odor of night-bloominge 


flowers Kronting it 
of the | e, 


is the chief church 
a very cood specimen of 
The town itself, I 
out-at-the-el 
know 


Spanish architecture. 


found next morning, Is 
but I 


that have a prettier little paseo, 


an 
bow sort of place, few others 
anywhet 
It was nm arly nine o'clock before our sup 
per was ready—a nondescript meal, and I 
bad for 


Mexiean cooking. 


suppose not those who like the 
ordinary 

We 
a cu} coffee The traveller in Mexico 
has to learn that he must order his coffee 


the night before Its 


waited in the morning an hour for 


preparation is a 
slow pre CeSS The berry, burned blaek. is 
ground to a fine powder, and water is let 
} The 


coffee, is black as 


to dri 


» through it drop by drop 


liqu d, real essence of 


ink, and; spoonful suffices in a cup 
of hot milk. As commonly made it is too 


But the Mex- 
ican coffee, when the berry is properly 


much burned and bitter. 


cured, and not let to acquire an eart] 
flavor by drying on the ground, is, I thin 
This raiss 
in Uruapan is equal to the better-kno 
Colima, tlie 


as good as any in the world. 


selected small round 


Mocha in 


her, 
resembling appearance 
flavor. 

I had made the acquaintance the ni 
drifting 
the 
the Mexicans their idea of the px 
ple of the United States 
frontier, he had 
much of eivilized life, but had been e 
boy, Texan rover, and associate of tl 
Me X1ICO ale 
picking up the language, had acted as il 


before of a American n 


Santiago, one of adventurers 


vive 
a 
Born on « 


never seen a city ie 


lawless, and gravitating to 


terpreter for cattle buyers and railw 

surveyors. He was now selling sewing 
machines on the instalment plan in Mi 
choacan. The business ought to be good 
for a machine costing fourteen dollars in 
the United States sells for seventy-five 

Mexico. 
the 


use them, and then collect the 


Santiago’s business was to se 
machines, teach the women how to 
seven do] 
lars a month instalments. 
the 


Often the n 


chines revert, after payment of 

couple of instalments, and they are ofte 
also taken out of pawn by the agent anc 
sold over avain 
still 


the selling of enlarged and colored photo 


Santiago had another 
more interesting business. This is 


graph likenesses. Finding a photograph, 


taken by a strolling photographer, lx 
persuades the owner to have it enlarged 
Santiago sends this to a firm in a remote 
town in New York, with a description of 
the subject, complexion, color of hair, and 
eyes. This is thrown up to life size, prop 
returned. The 
picture costs Santiago about twenty dol 
lars delivered, and he sells it for forty. 
Thus the fine arts are slowly sifting into 
Mexico. 

We explored the town that morning in 
search of good specimens of the Uruapan 


erly colored, and noble 


[t is famous the world 
over; it has taken the prize of gold medals 
at Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia. As usu 
ally happens in like cases, it was impos 


lacquered ware. 


sible to find good specimens in the town 
where the article is made. We visited 
the family whose work has taken the 
prizes, but it had no finished work; in- 
deed, the artist whose work won the gold 
medals had recently died. The ware of 
other makers was decidedly inferior, and | 
found nowhere, in shops or private houses, 
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imens of the best. The work is either 
t 


rds or shallow dishes of wood cut t 


ou 

; l- } ] +] + ] 
v jack brilliantly decorated in 
ware a ground 


cold or olive or some 
ne; on this the drawings, usually « 


neu 


are made; the res are then 


With a knife, somethin 


and tl iIntagilo 


th paint, each color being | 1 in 
and left to dry thorough A be 
As there 

boug el of 


W hie 


Whole 


ately 
Is added 
be 


owers, the proce SS IS Slow 


nother 


COLOPS hh a 


as Thay 
" 


ust hh 
iP 


su 


aint is perfectly dry thi 


is rubbed with a paste m ide of tree 
rs. This givesan enduring laeq 


grease and 


surface that resist 


~ 


r The ware therefore reta 
lant 
hard the 


it. The n 


color and bea 


usage 


arket 
IS tWO dollars a po ind 
est 
small amount is prod 
high The 
all done 


sixteen 


ware is only made by one fami 


iced, 
1S drawings in this 
by a 
her de 


The 


Ls 


lv are stupid - 1 


cirl 


mech inically 


of and signs are 


former 
flowers 


copie d 


wghtsman always drew 
ure 

t I visited 
The 
table thing about it is a fine flower-gar 


all 
pving all 


waiting for breakfas 


While 
old church on the paseo most 
the scround at one side 


thin I found the usual bare white walls 
t a highly decorated and gilded chan 


and of 
od earved and painted in lozenge pat 


altar, a wood floor. a ceiling 


‘ns, and cornices prettily painted in blue 
l brown A row of men on their hands 


d knees were serubbing the floor with 


ip and water, using the painted wooden 
wis, and groups of women were kneel 
either con 


: ape ; 
about the contfessionals, 


ssing or waiting for the priests 
In the garden I was accosted by 


‘tab 


y avery 
le man, who offered to show me 
He was, I afterward 

tizens of the place 
iron, and a man of 


n the foot-hill 


own. learned, 


of the first ¢1 a plant 


dealer in eans 


ruapan, lying i s, n 


IS Spl 
I 


lly watered, a noble though artificial 


eam (at least with artificial banks) rush- 
the and 
sundant life into the blooming valley. 
ideed, it is the water of Uruapan that 


¢ through suburbs, pouring 


nakes it widely famous as a garden of 


A 


We went down to the river, and 


followed it where it is diverted 
‘al channe 


ns. Here 


las and 


iS through 


berri 


a Cen 
also on oul 
condu 
some 


Yr oul 


pay ie 
Oh Lns 


Mexic: 


renerally inferior to ours 
My very civi 


land oblig 
rie to his house 
half dw 

court brig 


Spe ClimMens 


uered ware—-and introduced 


family I wa 
and all it contained was ming 
and after our 
Mexiean di 


ould have D 


lay 
\ 


> COOINY It) 


orange sherbet, w 
But 
| 


t { ’ 
LOlel 


Die my hospitable entertamer did 


me even a glass of 


pantiaLo haracte 


vhat 


4 
American Was 


Was a ¢ 


know his Mexican spe 


hi 


saic of slang 


S Lhe mos 
and profanity 
He informed 
in the 


ited 


“as We Sal 


me, ¢ 
paseo listening to the 
Liat 


the 


on that sort o 


and thronged chure 
eve of St. Joseph's Day 
f thing himself 


His re 


respect 
I 


isons tort 


been baptized 


since hat 


Le 


and no 


were not cle: 


Pion, 


ill recently, for the first time 


and to 
: 


he 


likely die, 
might 


The cer mony had 


| suppose he 


as well take all t 


¢ 


not eh need 


versation or his mode of 


Dut | 


Salety 


freely opened to me, 
think there might be 
priest told 1 

that if I would 
just as if 1 had been born over; all that ] 
He 


ace 


ne pantiago 


be baptized lL wouk 
had done wouid be clean r ibbed out 
gave me a lot of Spanish to learn, e 


chism and all that; but I couldn't do it, 
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iat T couldn't get on women had set up their coffee and bread 
Never mind, he stands for those early astir, women wit 
and SO |1t Was ribosas over their heads were going 
Apostles’ Creed that mass, servants were sauntering to mark: 
and I told him I reckoned to buy a few centavos’ worth of mi 
‘to be baptized meat, and vegetables At the fonda t 
ro this con horses and mules were being saddled 


to tell you” the court-yard, out of their close ay 


me—and Ive ments, appeared muleteers, drummers 


1 things—or all party of sleepy Mexican ladies 


ine to do. He taken refuge there the night before, ar 
general; Pd already a big Indian in Mexican costume, heavy 
sinner; if I 


as faced, surly, but looked up to with in 
vould be taken away. mense respect as the richest man in a 
ippened to think, and I said, that region. It was nearly an hour befor 
that is on my my comrades returned from mass, a 
lealer up here in Za- eight o'clock when we clattered over 
ven dollars anda half rough pavements out of town. 
guess 1 was cheated, but We returned by the way we cany 
uneasy al it when IT was route much travelled by horsemen, a 
he priest said, ‘That don’t Jong trains of burros and mules, ea 
you are baptized you are a with two big packs of sugar or cotto 
as if you had been born The only vehicle seen was the creak 
u don’t owe that Jew any cart, the heavy wheels of which wer 
and a half That is what solid, constructed of three pieces of woo 
d. I don't know anything wedged together, the axle turning 
the W heels. As the MLOZO had nel cle a 
tanding his varied life, Santi- put up a lunch, we breakfasted with o 
cow-boy’s notion of “square friends at Ziracuaritiro The whole ¢ 
nd I found that he had arepu- the hospitable family assisted in prepar 
the merehants of the town ing this meal, scraping the cheese, mash 
. Itwasthis.in his ing the corn, and stirring the tomato and 
inguished him from the other ingredients, and I very unwis« 
community Nor did this bor- witnessed the operations. But the resu 
her Jack sentiment. “The was a capital breakfast. When it was 
the world I'd like to see,” over, the mother asked me to change the 
e looked at the moonlight two-real piece of money I had given her 
the lace-like foliage, ‘is Italy. son, as she thought it was too smooth 


been reading The Last Days of pass readily. A touch of thrift makes all 
I'd like to go to Italy.” the world kin 

next morning we were to start At sundown we rode into the streets of 
eo clock, «ler to pass the Patzeuaro, thanks to the easy gait of our 

1 before the sun beat down on it, horses, very little fatigued by the ride. 
well on our fifty-mile ride in Here, as well as anywhere else, these 
»day. Mr. Pablo Plata in- random notes on Mexico might as well 
at, and arrangements were end. It is a country with a marvellous 
lingly. When lawoke it was. climate,extraordinary natural beauty, ful 
the mozo had the horses sad- of novelty and interest to the travelle 
Plata was still asleep, and It isaland of much politeness, amiability, 
1 of coffee. When Mr. and graciousness of manner. Its civiliza 


ised he said that he would tion has many points worthy of imitation 
] 


ile I was getting my Its government, however, is, as I said, thi 

e and the mozo, San Francisco, most purely personal of any with which 

tep across the plaza to mass. It I am acquainted, and offers, as at present 

Joseph's Day,and it would be very conducted, the least invitation to foreigi 

indeed dangerous, to those on capital or enterprise. And if any one de 

journey without mass. sires to see the depressing outcome of 

The morning was fresh, a breeze stirred miscegenation, he will do well to travel 
the trees in the plaza, birds were singing; through it. 
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ILLIAM 


TO little stir h n made recently in 
it England by an attempt on the part 


Ssclenes 










to produce 


moral 


hen asle ep 











o essay upon this 
ib. 1 Fortnightly Review of 
November, 1885, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, the 


e | cnowh writer tu 






rv of Psychical 






Research, The Phantasy of the Living 
d the poem of ‘*St. Paul ises these 






or ? part, I believe that many ques 
s which the religious world deems to be 
( sed in one sense, and the materia 









\ OLY \ ba perora 


losophers With a@ formula, so 



















It is, as J] d.to expel mental psye hology, to 
inalysis whose growing power we can as yet 
lisa y realize, that we must look for a slow but 
mtrovertible decision as to whether man 
e but the transitory crown of earth’s fauna 
etwee ce age and ice age, between fire and 
i, or Whether it may truly be said that his 
olution is not a terrestrial evolution alone, 
ot bounded by polar solitudes nor measured 
e sun’s march through the heavens, but 

] { 


iking tor a vaster futur from a remoter 











Into this world science is « ntering ea 






gerly and enthusiastically, with plumb 
line and meas ring rod, and with all the 
| But 
this etherizing of men and women, and 
more recel tly, as the 





inductive 





latest reviews have 






treatment of vicious and 





epraved children, and then bold y plant 





ng a certain amount of will power in 
that 
for evil. 
to sleep some very bad criminal, 





ely Drain, IS an experiment may 





vork either way, for 


rood or 





and then project into his sleeping brain a 


moral nerve foree and 





certain amount ol 





" . } xr} ] « ure L ] 
Vili power, SO that when he awakens he 





vill become at onee a philanthropist, the 


result is delightful. 





But if by exactly 





; PaaS, 
process the criminal hypno 
tizes or puts me to sleep, and then puts 







murderous thoughts in my brain, so that 
when I awake I am seized with a desire 


HYPNOTIC MO! 


WILB 





Dir l SSLONS. ¢ Lune 
i 
hature ind t I ul Ot the (a urd 
lipuise ih man 
Sooner or iter 1 < t that 
In the matter ¢ sucee { 


1 i tone to our hature i be 
neve that this power comes to Irom 
vithout There ire pet ods in life nen 
ve are brought face té 


analyze nor deseribe What this alien 
foree may be ve how not, but one the 


stran oe nivs rious Sou l Yr oO side ol 
self, move ie will and give bulk and 
body to it 

We may ise the lar ( ! on 
or the langvuage of poetr wWwout Liiis o¢ 
cult and subtle phenomenon i Lo-dar 
the lang lage of science ve ha L ¢ 




















‘rISIS OY TeESPONSLDILILV nh Wiiicil we 










» CONSCIOUS OF SOME 






less Goes 


SCLOUS 









our inner life: a silent moralization has 
taken place by the action of some stronget 
will upon Us, something is Slal aus 
and we feel that we are n Willing 
beings plus some newly added force made 
evident in our lives 

We can get a glimpse of this own 
will power upon is by a ce hn iamililar 
yet subtle experience of our everyday 
life Perhaps we are all familiar with 
it, though we may not all have een able 
successf illy to analyze it or explain it. 
The experience referred to is as fol 

Suddenly some morning, it may be, one 
wakes up and finds that his mind will be 


fixed, will be intent upon some distant 
friend or relative; we think of the per 


son if the house; we S¢t 


his face in our 
mind continually. We walk the streets 


of the city, and in the midst of 
throng we meet our friend, who greet 


with his old familiar smile. Or we wait 
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sorbed in our home duties, is an interesting one. No wonder that 
} 


y the door-bell rings. We the papers are full of it, that it furnishes 
noment, as by a flash, of our a new clew to 


the illusive phenomena of 
and a moment afterward spiritualism, and that medical experts ar 
] threshold and em beginning to look upon it as a re 





which they may reclaim from quackery ! 
and disputed point in But perhaps the crownl interest 
| 


we this subject is felt by the theolog 
vhether we will our friend to-day. For this subtle 


. ’ 
cal phenomenon Is that 


phenomenor 
whether our friend mental polarization or mental 
» think of him, throws no little light upon the 

are sure: some doctrine of prayer. If you can pass a bat 

principle of oe- tery of thought and impulse through ah 
has put our mind, irre man brain or a human life, cannot Ge 

‘will ov our bodily organ- do the same ? 
mental Communication The silent power vitation rules 


Time, distance, mate- the starry skies. Planets and 





Systems 
} o } . ) are Ww lled i hedience ; 1 Yr} 
ine to this con are viliead into obedience and harmon 
} 
| 


mental affinity A by some great dominating ] 


LW Is it t 
impulse toue hes two much to believe, in the lieht of 


SC HE 


QILKE, and sooner or to day, that a like moral law from a 


il 


wrether. Central Source of will rules ail cousei 


in itself and in its” spiritual intelligences, and that this mo 


problem of hypnotism, or alization of all creaturely 


wills is from 
zation of the human will, the Father of Spirits? 


NOON IN A NEW ENGLAND PASTURE 


vu, 
BY MARGARET DELAND 
We r H scattered birch the pasture’s slope is crowned; 
‘he sunburnt grass that clings to mountain-sides, 

| mouths of timid sheep, searce hides, 
bil ce a secant coveriet, the hard dry ground, 
Through which, with stony ledge or rocky knee, 

The strong world breaks. The ragged ferns that fill 

Each dimple on the shoulders of the hill 


roppe d by sinal 


Rustle with faint sharp sound if but the bee 
Slips through their stems to find his mossy nest. 
With soft, tl 


} 


lick, wilted leaves the mulleins grow, 
Like tall straight candles with pale yellow glow, 
Their stalks star-flowered toward the cloudless west. 
The crooning cricket with an endless song 
Jars the hot silence. The crumbling fence is grayed 
By the slow-ereeping lichen, held and stayed 
By arms of wandering rose, that, tough and strong, 
Bind firm its slipping stones. The rusty brier 
And searlet fingers of the bitter-sweet 
Cast a light shade that shelters from the heat 
A thousand voiceless li . ves Higher 
Than maiden birch or solitary pine, 
Poised in the brooding blue, on speckled wings, 
A hawk hangs motionless: so straight he flings 
His shadow to the earth, like plummet-line 
It drops through seas of air. As in a swoon 
Of light, the great world lies, and life stands still, 
Wrapped in a breathless hush; till up the hill 
Drift dap ah adie of the afternoon. 





SEA WINGS 


BY ROBERT 


YTNDER the article ‘‘ Sail” in my ency 
clopzdia, I am told that ‘‘the prin 
pal problem connected with the motion 
yf vessels funder sail 


the water has 


for its object the determination of the re 


on 


iation between the velocities of the wind 
ind of the vessel, and its solution consists 
n finding algebraic expressions for those 
pressures, and making them equal to one 
another,” ete. This almost makes me gid 
dy, and I am glad to find in the next sen 
that 

themselves in investigating that 


relation.” 


tence ‘‘many practical difficulties 
present 
When I cannot find anything 
worth knowing about a word in my en 
cyclopedia, I turn to an old Johnson’s 
Dictionary, being sure of finding some 
thing there, however little that something 
may be, which I can understand. 
the meanings given there to the word saii 


is ‘‘ wing,” 


yr 
¢ 
I 


One o 


Spenser being referred to as 
the authority. 

I fancy the first Penacchio or wing of 
the kind must have been like this, found 


Flying-proa of the Friendly Islands. 


among the natives of the Friendly Islands 
by the Dutchman Tasman, when, unluck- 
ily for them, he first sailed their way in 
1643. 

This is a far more homely form of proa 
than that of the Ladrone Islands, so well 
described by Lord Anson. 

VoL 


gut though a 
LXXV.—No. 447.—31 


( LESLIE 


much less perfect sailing machine, it is 
more interesting from the way the yard 
is supported by the mast raking forward, 
like the ‘‘trinchetto” or foremast of an 
Italian feluecea. 


The 


these islands are, | 


fine race of sea-loving men of 


ill of Malay 
origin, and as the lateen-sail is the sail of 


believe 


the Indian Ocean, it would seem to have 


travelled east into the 


Pacific through 
the Malay islanders. 


Among the more northern Japanese 
’ ? } ] 
and Chinese longer masts and shorter lug 
sails are found Is there any connection 
between lorcha and lugger ? 


Lateen-sail with Sheet forward. 





HARPER'S 
ribbed fron 
vyr 


‘xaggerated 


idder 
form of 
iace 


and 


ruddet 


ner 


DOWS 
iaSS In one 


Is perhaps 


between 


Wir 


iward Side. 


MAINSAIL AND 


Ising among 


them, in ships 
lal view to work in C 


kno \ better 


‘here are pi 


] inks and 


fishing-boats which in 


a strong breeze can 


Keep their distance 


some ot 


her 
Majesty ’s 


from 
present 
gun-boats 
, 
Roughly speak 
Ing Salis ire al 


eitner squares or 


The old 


SY lare 


triangles 
form oO 
are those called 


courses or running 


In old times SCOTCH SKIFF 


were but 


wo 


se, a main and fore course Of 


be 


noted that the lower corners, or sheet and 


these two 


oldest square-sails it 


may 
clews, change their names with their 
time the 

W ith 
lug-sails 
the « 


Line 


each 

tacks 
sided 

{ , 


is not ‘ase 


nor with square 


topsalls set above 
the co irses, nor with 
any of the triangu 


lar sails, unless the 


SOME 


(Ty T 


Mainsai] hauled up to the Yard. 
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sheet of a lateen-foresail may 
the tack 


forward in 


be called when 


brought running 


be forethe W ind or when some 


times a jib is hoisted by a cut 


} 
a studadding-sail 


he two sketches of am il! 


course with some leading ropes 


show how the change from 


sheet to tack is practically car 


ried out, each corner or 


being div ide d among 


bloecks—the sheet, tack, and 


CieWiIhne DIOCKS 


Compared to the 


courses 


OF THE Ropes 


topsails are of recent date, and even whet 
quite square, both clews, whether used t 
windward or leeward, remain topsai 

It appears, therefore, that the old 
mainsail must have been first set and used 


This sail 


sheets. 


as a lug-sail. varies shape 


in 

from nearly square 

to one which when 

close reefed is a 

most a lateen-sail 
s 


In Tac 


Eh 


Some lugs 


are called by 


} } 
1ISth Salors 


“mae 
Pei 


haps, however, the 


Lugs, 


aronil 


hame Was merely 


( given to this rg in 

contempt, as easie 

to handle than other lug-sails, and so suit 

ed to a macaroni or blockhead. 

Besides the tacks and sheets, the wind 
ward view of a mainsail shows the el 

the le 

buntlines 


and 
the 


lines, 
view 
and leech or side 
the 
action of 
which the sail is 
hauled up to the 
yard, and the wind 


‘spilled,’ as sailors 


lines, 
bined 


by com 
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or squeezed out 


A course is alwavs hauled or clew 


lowered: and when furled 


of 


Ss upon opposite 


ip, never 
position he buntlines 
olive form 


the 


e sail best known to landsmen 


side S 


With 


triangular ends of the clews and their 
‘KS pendent, witl the ropes of sheet 


tack on either side the great mass or 


the sail, as shown on page 456 


ropes used for controlling a 
lare-sail ar dits y ird are the braces, lifts, 


bowlines. These are for tighten 


the windward edge, or weather leech. 


the sail is used near the wind: hence 


en 


the term ‘‘on a bowline” for a ship close 


na iled The DO vline no doubt vas or! 


the bow or 


in this Norwe o 


The 


nally made fast to 


Knot 


a bowilne, 


it 


may 


lave been ised to 


connect the span 
the 


] 
i 


bridle on 
the 


bow line 


Sal 

1e 
Its 
the 


Look 


probab] V 


from ing the knot used for 


ime 


loop at ding end of a bow 


the loose or sl] 
these names and details about 
much 
the 

older, it i 


of a mainsail are pretty 


ar 


to-day as they were In time 


Elizabeth : how ich Ss 


But in one thing the mod 


Queen m 
hard to say 
ern mainsail, bent to its iron vard, differs 


] 


from that of a hundred years ago, which 
s that the yard is permanently slung by 
a chain and pivots upon an iron goose 
always remain 
of 


in fact, I have 


neck in front of mast, 
the 
larger lateen-rigged vess« 
that 


men enough 


] P liL ] tf ] 
ing aloft, like yards of some the 


is 


these lateeners have seldom 


when 


heard 


at sea to hoist or low 


er their great yards). There is no doubt 

from entries in the logs of old ships a 
indred years ago that it was quite com 

then to 

‘and the old sailors had a vast 


mon ‘* lower ye main yard on 


deek,’ as 
semblage of slings, jeers, ete., for this pur 
pose, besides rolling tackles and tr 


Owing 


ISSseSs 


to confine the yard to the mast 
to the ease with which these if shot away 
could be repaired at sea, this old way of 
he 


ne 


slinging lower yards was retained in t 
navy long after it was out of date in t 
merchant service. 

As I said before, the sail of the North- 


we 


dom ree 


1¢ 


t 


} , 
IS Gown and 


t 
I 
| 


The big sail is dropped 


ana are ou 


t} 
AUl 


1ers 


f 


both sail and mast 


according 


] | 
Vind 


power! 


t 


SalGQ a WK) vied 


be lowered and 


to 


This is done 


mr it 


as 


ick SO raplaly 


n 


as 


Ip aga 


\ nd, and bel 


They are long 


t, and li 


iS 
the old galleys, row 


most emploved for 


o > 


them a 


Lhrou 1c 


( nding vessels on their 


he 


Jowns, taking off or 


oatmen will charges 


oO ‘ull speed 


crew-steamer passin 
ana 


’ 
protected DY a larg’ 


ward and others amidships 


crappled ith a short 
cha strong I 


hat ina whale , enables 


On as re 


noia 
entirely 


Open, one 


bad weather constan at 


Among ther Nort 


‘ ] 
KREOIS 


LIV 


hernh 


pump Sq 
ised uy 


ky 


ove 


sailed boats are VON) 


Humber. There is a large 
boat of thirty tons and 


in the ba 


Inge 


tht used v of Caneal 


1S, 


These Vess¢ ls, which Salli 


mandy 


are locally known as earrés, an old rig 


left among these people perhaps by their 
Norse ancestors 


The next illustration is another type o 


f 
: 


old French square-rigged coaster, which, 
that the gaff-mainsail 
Yorkshire 


able 


except she wants afl 


or try-sail, reminds one of a 


Billy-boy She is a longshore craft 


qually for work in deep or shoal wa- 


name [I find g 
of small vessels capable of navigating in- 


I 


ter have called her a “ bilandre a 


iven in Johnson to a class 
} 


vaters, hence suspect our name 


land y 
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Billy-boy, which, like the Thames barge, 
Survives among us 1n all her original col 

the clinker - built 
class of vessel in England, or perhaps in 
These all 
are built with their 


ors and form, largest 


iSurope Dutch-looking craft 
hail from Goole, and 
flat 


as the Dutch galliot is, 


sides to fit certain canal locks, just 
while the mast is 
stepped above-deck in what sailors call a 
trunk, built 


the 


tabernacle,” or strong 


up 
through the deck from kelson, so that 
the whole mass of spar and rigging can be 


lowered like a barge’s from the fore-stay 


Yorkshire Bi 


y-boy. 


for passing bridges. The Billy-boy car 


ries a large cargo, and is often manned 
and officered by the owner and his fam- 
Nothing 


for centuries, yet, wonderful to 


ily only about her has been 


changed 
say, Spite of steam, she still holds her own 
commercially, especially for the carriage 
of grain and other things requiring a tight 
dry hold. 

It is time to leave awhile these North 
ern their 
buntlines, 
sheets, and turn to the triangles, the stay 


square sails, with bowlines, 


braces, clewlines, tacks, and 


sails, jibs, and gibbous lateen-wings of the 
South 


Like a bird’s wing, the first need for al] 
effective sail is a rigid leading edge or 
weather leech; obtained in the square and 
lug sails by the drag of a bowline, in the 
lateen-sail by the yard or bone of the sail 
wing itself, in stay-sails by the rigidity 
of the mast or supporting stay, and in jibs 
by the powerful hoisting purchase and 

Before the 
jib, like the 
first string of a violin, was constantly 


use of chain for halyards. 
introduction of chain, the 
getting out of tune, and in want of set 
ting up. 

Another point in a good sail is that 
the after-edge, when held in 


the sheet, should be as nearly upright or 


place by 
vertical as possible This edge is always 
parallel to the seams of the sail, and, like 
the after-edge of a wing, unconfined by 
anything more than a hem or lightest 
of rope, save where a reef-band requires 
The cloth at 
jib is at times seen shakin 
rest of 


strength. this edge of a 
the 


as though 


while 


or 
] 
I 


the canvas is as stil 


better the wind should 
pass it freely so than be girt in or held by 
it. Here are the 
cloths of a jib, 
showing how it is 
little 
vex upon the lead 
ing edge, and the 
position of the 
sheet with respect 


frozen, and it is 


head 


cult a con 


to this convexity, 
without which the 
luff of a jib would 
be concave Ih 
stead of straight 
when roped and 
hoisted. 

There is an old Zack ctew 
sea saying, often 
used too by lands 


Jib as cut for making. 


men without knowing why, viz: ‘‘I knew 
him by the cut of his jib,” a jib really 
having more cut about it than other sails. 
Though few practical sail-makers, or 
users of them, know really much of alge 
braic formula, they have their rules, hand 
ed down to them from old time, for cut 
ting out sails, and as wind and water are 
very conservative elements, they seldom 
go far wrong. Among these rules is that 
of working by thirds, that is, when at a 
loss as to the best proportion for one thing 
toward another, to take a third. The boat 
always takes her third of the fish caught, 
a yard of a lug-sail is slung a third from 
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the end, the most convex part of the jib is at one-third of the luff from the tack, and 
ie sheet exactly opposite this point A pious adherence to this old mvsterv saves 
much calculation and trouble, and when ship-builders thought a third a good propo 


tion of beam to length, a fair amount of StaDLIty 


was Insured to our ships Sailors speak of a sa 
\ as lifting or pressing quite independently of its 
~ power of driving a vessel ahead All jibs are 
\ 

" | ing sails, which do their work with least tendeney 
. a Ee to foree a ve . | { l lr} { 
“4 i I a \ SSseis ec SiGe GOW TI ey ire Sale 

* \ yp! 1 } 
4 % Salis to jibe or veer round under before the nd 
i\, ‘ : . hence perhaps the term jibe lhe angle at 


1 
which the weather edge ol 





—— to do with this lifting quality, for a cutters tore 
Sall, though triangular, is not found a lifting sa 
i Next toa jib the sail which has most of this power 
Old Felucca of Barbary Coasts and Spait is no doubt the lateen atin sail of the South, 


particularly as set upon the foremast of a fe 

iceca, While the splendid lifting power of the lateen-sail may have led to its being 
retained as the head sail in the strange combination of rigs given here. and which | 
nk is Turkish or Arab, and known, I believe, as a xebee In many respects the rig 


below, of an old French man-of-war ketch, with her stay-sail and two jibs in place of the 





\ \ fl ; _ 
—_ WR , 
Nase " 2 
oe ttt % 
Transition between Lateen and Square Rig Old French Man-of-war, Ketch R 


foremast and great lateen-sail, is an 1mprovement, her stay-sail and jibs being lighter 
long bow sprit wo ild be an objec 


to handle, though in a seaway her ion, and with the 

wind a trifle free, the single spread of canvas of the lateen-sail would give more speed 
I have always been at 

a loss for the origin of 

the name *‘ ketch.’ Did j | 


oN it come from a elass « 
* 
ik 





5 : ay } } 
vessels rigged like this old 


French man-of-war, hail 


Hi 
Aa “ \e + 
\ oA ) = - 
DS ae se zs SS 3 ing from the old free port F i Wis 
\ NA s “A OF Af 








\” i > of Kerteh in the Crimea 4 j KY 2 
Hep a 





ae Zs Anotherstrange retention ae 
= : 3 and combination of a la 2 
Old French Frigate with Lateen- teen-sail with the square Frig e of Ea I if 
Mizzen. rig is the mizzen or spank Eighteenth Cent 
er, which until 1670, and 
years afterward no doubt, was a complete triangle. Subsequently the forepart of the 


sail disappeared, but the end of the old lateen yard Kept its place until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, found useful no doubt in balancing and keeping up the 
lofty peak. The name of this fore-and-aft sail, still carried abaft the mizzenmast, is 
suggestive, ‘‘spanker” or “driver,” and in Drake's time this great lateen-mizzen must 
have been both a ‘‘spanker” and ‘‘driver’ as it swelled out above the lofty poop, the 
forepart of the long yard and sail running sharply down at a suitable angle with the 
sheer of the hull. 
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teen-mizzen-yard, about the year 1800, became a gaff, but the lower yard 
mizzenmast, which should have succeeded to the title, never did so, bu 
crojack” or ** crossjack” yard, and never had a sail on it until about fort 
years ago, When a Yankee captain set what he called a Cro jac 
or mizzen-course upon it But old English skippers only Shor 
their heads when they saw one, and knew the ship ten miles of! 
fora d d Yankee. 

The clipper-ship of to-day carries so many masts, and 
many kinds of yards upon them, that they have almost lost 
their identity, and, like the streets in an American city, hav 
numbers instead of names, so that a man may be ordered aloft 
upon No. 10 yard, 5th mast, ete 

In nearly all old lateeners the ‘* trinchetto” or foremast rakes 
forward almost as much as in the Malay proa, and for the same 
reason, namely, that in this way it supports the yard and sail 
so as to give it the lifting qualities of a jib. But long after 
ships ceased even to be luggers, and all necessity for this rake 

** was past, a trace of it remained, a sort of fashion among old 
worid skippers, who were never satisfied unless their foretop 
gallant-mast looked down almost upon the figure-head. The old bowsprit, or ‘* bolt 

sometimes kept in place by a bolt), was almost a fourth mast, and the sails 
it, the sprit-sails, were by 


old seamen valued as a means of 


ining command over a ship by veer 


her round be fore the wind in case of 4 Zz 4 


x 


ng a foremast by shot or tempest. : Iw 


hese square-salis were not only usec ; aN 
ore the wind, but on a wind, by top. -S_Rfkes | ~ | 
ingupthe yard, VK N 
=e while the reel vt z 

points were ar 

ranged diago 

nally, so that 

when reefed the 

lower part of the 

Sali Was narrow 
‘y than the upper; and the lowest sail, or sprit-sail proper, had holes in each corner to 
the water caught by the sail as the ship plunged to escape instead of splitting it 
Until within the last fifty years, the square-sails, stay-sails, and jibs of a full-rigged 
ship were, sail for sail, pretty much as shown in the next two diagrams, which go back 


quite a hundred years. 


Stay-suils and Jibs, 1780. 


There were thirty sails all told. (Note the number, three tens.) It was under these 
sails that England’s line-of-battle was formed, and her ships handled, by men like 
Benbow, Anson, Rodney, Howe, Hawke, Jervis, Nelson, and Collingwood; while of 
Knglish cruising frigates and sloops we could say then what we hardly can now, name 
ly, that nothing afloat could overtake or get away from them. This was especially the 
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case With those English frigates captured the forest pine. As good spars became 


from the French, or built upon their mod scarce, the art of mast-making grew, un 
ve therefore given a_ til it reached perfection in the mainmast 


sails and of a line-of-battle ship, built up of many 


ear of one of those old French corvettes as pieces hooped together thus 
I I 

a rood tvpe of fast cruiser and sea-keeper Most bie masts, and yards 

1785 The rio of this corvette, with he) too, are t ibes of iron how 


three-storied masts, tops, caps, and cross One cannot help being 
p from the simple three { ©: in this Genoese cat 
} } 


masted xebecs and feluecas; but the polae ack by the audacity of the 


trees, 1S a long ste 


tle candlestick arrange 
ment of mast and top at 


the end of her bowsprit 


ca, or pole rig, often still seen in Mediter 
ranean ports, forms a link in the chain 

In general arrangement cf sail this 
polacea is not unlike the old (yenoese car 
rack which brought the wine and silks of 
the South to the ‘‘South Hams” of Eng 
land in the fifteenth century ships with 
long pole masts of a date when large pines 
were plenty. The lateen yard is of two 
taper spars fished together, because the Such a mast is seen in pictures of ships of 
strength of a spar lies in the outside cir- a later date. 
Genoese shipmen must have been taxed 


fely this strange little mast 


The seamanship of these old 


cles of wood. But the polacea’s masts are 
in one piece, the natural form and size of to carry sa 
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Bay of Biseay As one of these 


across the 


aden richiy Carved CarracKs Came 


a good !ookout was 


roundtops for 
ole -mastead 
It chasse 
us to-day 
ve been in 

juare, 


Yr passage before Lhe 
veather, St with some 


lateen her, in 


fished peaked 


100 Tons 
f her 
aced upon the foot 
bad 


reefing, so lessening 


and foremast close to stem 


A ** bonnet 


of her toresaul 


Sa ls, 


C 
} 
hi 


piece’ 1s 
which is removed in 


weather instead of 
the mass of rolled-up wet canvas, which 
I apt to 


Every day these Norman lug 


Struck Dy a sea 1S 


the handier 
ponderous hull of one 


scarcer, replaced by 

io, and the 

is often seen which has had her foremast 
a little for 
vard, and so been roughly refitted as a 
the 
English Channel many of the commoner 


moved further aft, and mizzen 


keteh These vessels bring across 


sorts of vegetables, and are able to earn 
enough with such cargoes to return home 

usually with ballast of old brickbats or 
other heavy refuse. But when at her best, 
with ten or fifteen men to handle her, it 
took a smart vessel to overtake or escape 
from Chasse-marée in a breeze 

Upon the English coast, nearly opposite 
the ports these vessels hail from, is a little 
fleet of ten 
nestled together under Beer Head, a type 


some eight or fishing-boats 


of early ship not unlike the chasse-marée, 
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very fast boats, but from the character of 
the sails requiring care and skill to han 


dle In place of bowline, a small spar 


like a clothes prop, called a‘ fore-girt 

used to twig out the weather edge of t} 
sail, while as in the old ships, the fore-tac 
goes to a bumpkin. They carry no boy 


takin 


sprit, the Toresall, like a lateen-sall 


° ; ; : ‘ rss 
the place Of a foresall and jib Phese are 
sharp-bottomed open boats, used for traw] 


ing, drift-nets, and line and 


hshing, 
Stee p Wall of be: 


When there is a 


kept up, and hauled to windward 


run broadside on to the 
at Beer. sea on the sail 
are 
tos 


before haulin 


press the boat Inward, while her crew 


out the big stone ballast 


her up. Like nearly all English boat 


they are clinker or clinch built. 
that of 


English fishing-boats the 


note 
- built 


It is worthy “Carvel oO} 


smooth 


Beer-Head Fishing-boat, Devon 

Brixham trawlers were among the first 
But these cutters have much in common 
will be 


with some French cutters which 


spoken of in another place. As long ago 
as the time of the Armada, the Brixham 
fast 
suitable for carrying news. It 


trawler was mentioned as a vessel, 
was the 
Brixham men, who first taught the North 
Sea fishermen deep sea traw ling, and Isus 
pect they learned it from the French. As 
showing the size of clinch-built vessels 
with us years ago, I may mention that not 
six miles from Beer I had a boat-builde: 
working with me who 
which 


used a hammer 


in his 
family for three genera- 
tions at least, and which 
had driven the nails of 
a clinch-built ship of a 
This old 
tool weighed five or six 
pounds, and had a hole 
in the tail rather over 
half an inch square, for pushing on the 
washers or “roves,” and breaking off the 
ends of the iron nails before riveting them : 


had been 


hundred tons. 


Old Hammer used by 
a Beer Boat-builder. 
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have used about their wa ievs 


TUSt 


As I just said, English boats ar 


Sa 


! This would not 
if England S boats 
it lanaea or were 

but tl 


ind strong 


n open 
WOrkK 


thi 


11S 1S not inc! 


boats 


Lhe arly 


outer 


t } + 


as 


teamed in and 


he 1orm 


pends more 


as plank DY K 


pial 


from the keel than upon lines | 


veforehand. Indeed, experienced bui 


‘an finish the planki of a boat 
patlerh 


n the e 


single mould or 


putting a 


to her. On the other hand a. 


vel work ever, frame or timber is cut 


out from patterns, and sometimes not set 
up in place until all are ready Lt 
vith boat-build 


was 


a view to this kind of 


ng that 
\mericans started a company 


about twenty years ago some 


London 
but it 


in 
or boat-building by machinery 
came to nothing, as it was found that most 
English customers require the basket-like, 
touch, clinch-built boats, which could be 
planked and riveted together hand 
In the United 
States, as upon the Continent, clineh-built 

And so, owing to 
ete 
wound 


as 


DY 


fast as in any other way. 


boats are seldom used. 
‘insular prejudices,” this company 
itself up 
lot 


to 


and when a of 


strong boats FO 


Arab-shooting in are 
wanted, orders have 
to be sent to boat 
builders all 

the country, 


round 
which 
of course is very sad 
and unprogressive 
But drifting soutl 
this 
boat-building 


in digression 
about 


Dahabeeyah of the Nile. among the dahabee 


mostly riy 


Gs 463 


these long pinions, suited 


fF +} 


somewhat such a hammer as the vikings yahso e 


Nil 


le, 


cat hing every breat 
k, remind m 


er- ban 


d enough about the 


ced sail, es 


this may be 
a 


is Hollan 


ts of the 


nh ul 


Adriatic 


*north 


thern por 


which are nearly all of the clipt lateen or 


else lugger type, so that these two boats 


one ordinary Jersey fisherman and 


an 
little 


the other a vessel belonging to the 


port of Rimini, have really more in com 
mon than with the two-masted lateener 


These luggers of the Adriatic are splendid 
models, with handsome elliptical sterns 
rather of the wherry type the rudder all 
outside. They rise well forward, with a 


springy sheer and rather swan-like bow, 
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at the mouth, and in place of iron ‘‘ trawl] 
heads,” or runners at the ends of the beam 
i pair of large stones, about the size and 


shape or an Ame ricah Cheese, are ilnked 


to the ends of the beam, literally stone 
‘ trawl-heads.”’ 

A very different and now quite extinet 
form of early cutter is the old Englis} 
packet, revenue cruiser, and dispatch-boat 


f 


of Nelson's day. Her rig is that of the 


one of the 

in facet 

inds and short 

d and sails o 
tious Dutehman i 


boatman 


room, 
uldings 


Both En: 


ind French men, heir cutters and 


ave always retained as much o 
1.7 m 
ie 1aleen peak aS possibile rl English Cutter of Nelson’s Time. 
seen in one of the oldest forms « 
{ 


found at Rochelle. These v: 1d Margate hoy, the Leith sloop, and Eng 


lish Channel packet-boat that Turner has 


shown us *‘ coming in” in his Calais pier 


These old cutters were mostly clineh 
built up to the deck, and the topmast was 
stepped abaft the mast-head. How it stood 
the strain of the great square topsail is a 
mystery. Perhaps the raking aft of thi 
mainmast may have had something to do 
with this position of the topmast Ina 
old Ships the mast-heads and heels, oO 
doublings, were shorter than they are now 
and topmasts must have been almost al 
ways struck in bad weather or lost. 

One feature in the English cutter has 


sels, though they carry a topsail, are pole 
masted, and the enormous size and low 
position of the jaws of her gaff remind one 
very much of the sprit of a Thames barge 
This is an exaggerated type of other cut 
ters in some northern French ports, while 
the Brixham trawler of some years ago 
had many points in common with her 
The trawl-nets of,Rochelle are unlike the 
English or those of northern France, the 


net being simply an oblong bag open only Racing Cutter with Eighty Tons of Lead on Keel. 
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always been her draught of water aft, o1 


a deep heel This is still the character o 


a modern racing cutter, whiel 


deep leaden keel is in model 
in an 


axe biade 


seL on edge I 


yurse such Vessels 


yt rise at a sea 
vo through it 
fly-wheel of 


rht 


ea 
eighty tons wel 
Vas formerly said 
horse-racing that 
improved the 
reed of Eng 


horses, and of yacht 


Ish 


racing 


that it led 
to Improvements In 
naval architecture 


Of ] 


late this has 


rtainly not been 


ie case with either 


sport, for our racers 


are 2ood for nothing 


se, and our yachts 


>to a certain size 


are mere sailing-ma 


CHnines 


I say up to 


t 


a certain size, because there is a point at 


hich excessive draught of water acts as 


1 check upon the use of lead lever 


ana 


we, SO that very large yachts must still 


be built with some kind of ship-shape form 
about them. 


Some 


York 
the 


years ago, when the New 


pilot boat (for she was nothing 


Eng 


vachts, there was one man who seen 


more 


America came to land and beat our 


t 
best 


ed to thoroughly understand the situa 
tion, and this was Mr. Weld, of Lu 


Castle, a first-rate amateur yachtsman and 


liworth 


puilder. He soon made 


the 


alterations in his 
Alarm, which enabled 


yacht, haw to 


My old friend Mr 
John Nichols was Mr. Weld’s sailing-mas 
ter, and chancing one day to be 


meet the new-comer. 


looking 
over some prints of the lines of old French 
war ships, said: ‘‘ Why, here is exactl) 
the Alarm’s middle section! Squire Weld 
must have seen this book.” I mention 
this merely to show how far advanced 
naval architecture was in France a hun 
dred years ago, for very few men know 
a good sailing model better than that old 
yachtsman Captain John Nichols, 
longest-headed man in Southampton. 


tiie 


But to give the yachts and their wings 
their due, I believe it would be hard to 
find a finer instance of efficient fore-and 


alt Ssall-power, with every inch doing it 


work, than 18 shown in his portrait of 


the schooner Henrietta, winner from two 


other schooners of a race from New York 


> ] 4] 9 
Roads, the distance, some 3000 


being sailed in fourteen days 


These American sel 


ners owed much 
of their speed and success to the wonder 
ful fit and cut of 


New York 


remarkabDle 


their sails, for whieh the 


river cralt and coasters were 


that the Ne 


York sail-makers owed this knack of mak 


and | 


belleve 


ing sails set flat to their Dutch and Swed 


Ish ancestors, every inch ol 


whose 
stumpy Canvas Was and is alw 
he greatest advantage Tl 


rie tta, 


giorihea New 


like the America, } 
York pilot-boat, a el: 
little schooners built expressly for speed, 
and cruising in all weathers in the Atlan 
Lic Our Liverpool pilot boats, 
work in St. George’s Channel, are 
of schooners not 


New Yor 


but built to meet 


like the 
boats, 
horter seas 


Itis to the Americans 


hat we are indebted 
for the centre-board or 


{ Da 


of skimming-dish 


boat a sort 


that has pre rdduced 


a large crop of 


second-rate ama 


in Centre-board Boat. 


teur boat sailers: 
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boats are so handy in 


iat they 


smooth 


may be called the 


Here is another and 


ot smootn 


have the 
anged so that 
m-boat’s fun 


Among 


Portsmouth 


nei in passing tne old 


wherries O12 i : tn 


Ryde wher 


and 


1e condo 1 of 


ithead,still econ 


own, and ply for 


from Lhe 


th Wherry 


tended our fleet day and night, winter and 


summer, out among the short punishing 


seas and tide-rips of Spithead in Nelson’s 


larger Ryde 
the 


time, while before steam the 


wherries worked between 


Isle of Wight 


sound xood qualities no boats 


the ferry 
main and the 
Kor 


exceed them 


all 
The masts being short, the 
long sprit has only to be taken out. and 
with the mainsail rolled up, and her fore 


and 


under storm canvas at 


sail mizzen all inboard, the boat is 


once, vet still well 
under comm und 
the 


handy for gon 


W hen the sprit is down 


low mast makes a wherry extremel) 


1o- alongside a man-of-wai 
with her projecting boats and booms 


Besides sailing well, the wherry rows 


splendidly, and built of oak and copper 


fastened, she is nearly imperishable, de 


scending from generation to generation 


of watermen. Though I have lived among 
hese boats for years, | never Saw a new 
yne that was thought past work 
The model of the wherry is rather like 
a Seoteh herring skiff, and one 
skiffs to 
wander south among the Southampton 


these somehow 


chancing 


watermen, was at once recognized by them 
and rigged as a wherry, and was found to 
sail as well as the best wherry of her 
length. 

tial 


sail is esse1 


and English, for thoueh tl 
-a Ves 
carries 
is not 

| 


used as 1) our 


7 hames barge and 
wherry, to gain a 


lofty peak with a 


Short mast, but 


cind of sq are 


fore-and-aft sail. 


[ have never 


seen 
it believe the vessel is ealled a 
Purkish calque 


h all her 


wherry, 


The Thames sailing barge, w 
bright color, dates back, like 
for centuries, and is really a very flourish 
ing old 


d world craft indeed, and spite of 


steam - lighters, tugs, ete., is still found 


economically well adapted for the car 
riage of bricks, manure, straw, hay, ete 
the 


Thames. 


winding navigation of the 
Her 
water enables her to work her way clos« 
of 
and this, with the splendid set ol 
tight 


with ochre and fish oil, and power of hold 


nd for 


lower small draught of 


inshore, and take advantage every 
eddy = 
wind sails, dressed 


her perfectly 


ng her way as she shoots up in the wind 


a 
\ 


\ 


Ye | 
is. | 
Li. } 


} 
\ ] 
\ 
Hi \ 
if \ 
\ \ 
Ny 


———2 


a 


London Barge, or Dumpy. 

in tacking, makes it a hard matter for a 
fast-sailinge boat to hold her own with one 
The sail of a Thames barge, owing to the 
fixed position of the head, cannot be re 
duced by reefing beyond one row of reef 
points, tied up at times to allow a load of 
straw to be carried. This is one drawback 
of a large sprit-sail, which, as the wind in 
creases, instead of being reefed, is gathered 
back foot by foot by brails. 














London Barge, Mains 


The barge’s tiny m 


ipon the 


IZZenmMast 
rudder-head, 


fast to 


iS stepped 


and the mizzen 
sheet made the 


broad rudder, so that this little mizzen 


the after-end of 
is 
‘really a second rudder in the air, acting 
n unison with the one below. Ican ne\ 
er see one of these great sailing barges in 
in Upper reach of he Thames or Me dway 
vithout admiration and respect for the 
ngenuity } 


vith 


which contrived a vessel that, 
a draught of some three feet, can, 
iandled by two men, carry sixty or sev 


enty tons of bricks or coal to where she 


ies, far up among the fresh-water weeds 
ind 


lilies; with all that tangle of rope, 


mast, and brown sail now flat upon her 
deck, yet so easily raised or lowered as she 
passed a bridge; and with scarce any free 
ward, and no hold of the water below, vet 
able with her grreat lee-boards to hold a 
fine wind, or turn in her length, and make 
ong sea-voyages far out round stormy 
headlands, almost out of sight of land. 

In truth, if the shipping of the Middle 
Ages was as well found and fitted for its 
vork as this London barge, naval archi 
tecture far behind that of 


IS asked to 


was 
And 


something like this quaint heraldie device 


not the 


land. yet one accept 


as a portrait of a sea 


<A eee going ship of the thir 
Les teenth century ' 

Ei Alte | Until the introduction 

A of steam, nothing con 

Sailing Ship of the nected with the sea was 


iirteenth Century. ever disposed toadvance 
in a rapid or striding 
way, and it is most unlikely that sailing 
vessels leaped, so to speak, in two hun 
dred years from this curious old manu 
script and nondescript craft to ships like 
the Genoese carrack and others of the fif 
teenth century. It is true that Southern 
seamen were very likely rather in ad 
vance of the Normans, but I suspect that 
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we need not go farther back than the 
square-sailed craft of Nor 


picture ot 


present 


single 


way for a true the small square 
sailed ship of 


the thirteenth century | 


regret not being 
abie at present to 
give a better idea of 


this vessel They 
sall wonderfully 
well, and English 
yachtsmen who 


have metthem ina 


| 


«a 
seaway have found Pritt 


them hard to beat 
l mentioned be 





\ b 
fore that the Chi 

nese, besides the ! fair wind or monsoon 

trading JunK, KNOW how to build fast wea 
herly sailing eraft, 
? like this piratical 

\ junk and the smug 
ern 4 vline craft below 
‘\ \ it Now we have 
been always told 
a ; hat the Chinese 
~ q \ are, or were until 

- quite lately, ex 

actly where they 
r ie were in all things a 


thousand yearsago 
be taken as 
fair representative types of the 


Therefore these vessels may 
the naval a 
chitecture and sail power among the bar 





barians of 
the 


dhow is 


northeast Asia much earlier 


than thirteenth century An Arab 


another 


ship representing > 





} . 4 
splendidsail pow 4 

er, combined with 1 ba 
a hull the lines of j \ 

‘ ‘\ 
which agree pret ee 
ty much with ————— 
the ‘‘ wave- line 


Arab Dhow 
theory” that was 


fussed over and said to have been discov- 
ered by naval architects some thirty 


years 
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common t 1 number 
Like the 
+4 


to-d Ly and all 


ro ft 
il 


f a thousand 
that in 


one 


much 


teeners,. these vessels 
rd,and high al 
the 


four 


they 


vhnen 

stern, 

ship stern to the sea and 
final rush 


ready for the 


landw: ( en adavi nt came Phe re is 


especia rudder was triced 


loosed the r 1dde r 


the 


up or sec 


bands, and hoised mainsali 


‘and fall o” il a place 


lan 


1LaAKeS 


of a early type, the rudder retaining 


the form of a simple steering Oar siung 


loosely over one quarter, or to the head of 


the stern-post 


eal modification of this rudder 


in DOats W hich, tho ich much of the 


are, In navigating the 


eneral type, 


brought mto direct communica 


tion with 


sea-2o 
ingeraft. Insuch 
boats, though the 


tiiier 


alt 


, 
Still extends 


beyond the 


hinges to 
the stern-post, or 
through the overhang of the after 


The Ital 


of a ship. 


passes 


end of the boat or eounter 


ian word ‘‘timone,” the helm 


means also the pole of a carriage and the 


beam of a plough, and the old sea term 


timoneer,” or steersman, is of course de 


rived from this word, which is also 


Italians in this sense to distir 


he wheeiter, or horse upon whie 


ial steering of a carriage depends 
from the leaders. The follow 
from F 


th) 
LILIS 


Ing pass ioe 


aleoner Ss “Shipwreck SHOWS hoy 


word was used in his time 


Italians and Spaniards have, 
word. | 


} 
i 


fact, no think, Which expressé 


the rudder as distinet from its ti 


old word ** rother.”’ so spelled by us as lat 


as 1678, and tiller evidently being of 
1m 


tonic origin, while the sea term 


used In tae ne ship and meaning 


he rudder itself is to windward when 


the tiller is put over or down to leewar 


would be nonsense if one word stood fi 


both rudder and tiller 
boats 


In these primitive lake 


also very early form of square - sall 


slung so that it can be dropped instant], 
when struck by a gust from between tl 
sails used 


mountains, but which, like 


most 


for inland navigation, has a hoist 


creat 


and is very square aloft These sails are 


divided down the centre, the mast being 
so arranged that it ean be rapidly lowered 
forward, not aft, in a squall before the 
wind 

The way these sails are attached t 


to 


yard throws a light, I think, upon the old 


word ‘‘robands,” the name of the shor 


tyers formerly used to secure a square-sail 
to its yard. 
In these 
yard upon a series of bands or loops mad 
in the head of the 
vard 
handy 
doubt. 
navigation, where 
left 


manently 


boats the sail hanes to the 
sail, through which the 
passes. A 

plan, 
in 


ho 
inland 
a sail per 
bent, 
would be a strong 
temptation to the 
first poor peasant 
that might board He 
in the ab 
of 
robbing a 


ad of Sail, Italian Lake Boat. 
a boat 
that sacred feeling 
of 

not often extending far above high salt 
Like all very early types 


sence her owner 


about vessel her tackling 
water mark. 
these lake boats are much higher aft than 
forward, having a look about them of 
the coot and some other diving water 
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Is in the way they sit upon th 


tical writers about 
upo) 
ei 

though the personal 

owed mm 


y Northern boatmen 


no do ot. 
were 
more 1m 


e more), all the earliest and 


it material mprovements In na 


construction came from Southern na 
and when eannon bevan to super 
der weapons in Henry Eighth’s 
he at once ealled in the assistance of 
an shipwrigl build that 
F was dest ned, 
repelling the 
»werful attack of Spain upon oO ir coasts, 
England mistress of 
The 


as far behind the 


make the sea for 


ny years fact is, these hardy 


Norsemen were 


arehl 
f the | 


South in matters 
ieir rude wooden structures on 


S, Casties, an 


ints of Italy, 


Among 
ting col 
f models 
ancient ar 
senalat Veniceisa 
] lid sixteenth 
model 
upon a larg 
of a three-masted 
lateener, mount 
many guns, includ- 
ing of course some 
well-arranged bow 
chasers She is 
fitted 


lar banks of 


with recu 
and though = = in 
this comparative 
ly large vesse] the 
masts are stayed 


] 


with stand 


stout 
ing rigging, like a 


modern ship, yet 
each shroud is fit 


ted with a movable 


oaken pin 


owered in d 


water. \ 


centre-board, the form of the 
tion of the after-canvas cau 


t 


oO cone de nearly wit 1 the 


lagoon 


IS Satety 


than 


nth century 


WOrk ¢ 


could not kni 


and her tackling, or t their 


ond and; it 18 not surprising, therefore, 


especially when one sees the hash at times 


made of such subjects by modern land ar 
ork should give us but a 


the 


ro back to Roman, Greek, or Egyp 


ships of Norman times 


tian art, the case 1 ‘h the same, for 


though we can form a good idea of the 
look of anv class of these people, there is 


no record of the rig, sails, or look of the 
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ships they sailed or fought, beyond some 
ventional odds and ends of their beaks 
W hat sort 
should we oe of our four hun 


alis Or poops upon COINns. 
yn 
dred teet of 


ocean even of 


Infle xvible “ 


pon 


steamers, or 


an from a contracted image 


And when, 


these 


a penny piece? 
housand years hence, vessels 


all turned again to oxide of iron 
photos of them faded away, less 
known of 


ol 
hoggy, or of the Itchen Ferry shrimper. 


‘ them than some 


haps ve 


us know to-day this old Brighton 


} 


en peaked, boomiess malin 


both 


With 


] 
Salil 


their 


and wide foresail, these boats 


n common with the lateen 
of 
one 


have much i 
rig, but lateener would take care 


no 


herself when struck by a squall as 
of these boats will, the foresail, which is 
really the forepart of a lateen-sail, being 


2S 


ly eased by the sheet or lowered alto 


l 
ther, which is equal to two reefs less 


> Duck 


Enitars € 


+ 4 
tor 
O1siature 


: igo daily newspaper is as absolute as a 
L 


lies to the tribunal of public opinion. 


, and the only appeal against 
Its 
especial function is to report the news, which 
to be a very simple and easy office. 
But the significance of a report depends very 
much upon what 
thre reporter 


cool The 


it 
seems 


is called its coloring, and 
is the skilful artist who supplies 
photographer is a reporter whose 

is to describe faces by the use of 
elt. He does nothing himself but regulate 
he conditions of the sun’s action. But what 
How often 
he gives the faithful outline, but no portrait! 
The fairest blonde smiles a brunette from the 


business it 


extraordinary reports he submits! 
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The 


masted 


sail at once. 
little 
lateen-rigged 
how, | 
the 

must have first oc 


one 
boat 
shows be 
lieve, idea 

curred to some old 

sail-maker of cut 

ting the sail in the 

line of the mast, and giving the forepart a 
sheet of its own. 

The rig of the old Brighton boat is, ] 
think, a very early rig among the men of 
the South Hams. She is not a true cutter 
nor exactly a sloop. Her fore-stay and 
fore-tack go toa strong bumpkin some feet 
beyond her stem-head. This was made of 
to 
upon, projecting in fact beyond her stem 


oak or ash, and wide enough stan 
independently of the bowsprit proper, as 
the beak of a lateener does. She was a 
most as wide as she was long, with a flat 
floor and great bilge-keels, clinch-built 
and strong enough to take the sand among 
breakers upon 


plenty of time for hauling her up. 


a falling tide, so giving 

The Itchen boat is of the same rig, but 
smaller, and her bumpkin is of iron. She 
is half-decked and heavily ballasted, being 
used upon inland waters and never haul 
edup. Ihave kept company with one of 
these boats for the last fifteen years, and 
found her the most comfortable and hand 


iest one-man craft I ever had to do with 


Pond 


ast, Chair. 


bewitched plate. 
does not recognize his bosom-friend 


The wondering spectator 
in the 
countenance upon which he gazes. Yet there 
are the lines as in the person, and the excel 
lent photographer assures him that the sun 
cannot lie. 

The newspaper gives the outline of the 
fact, but the impression made upon the mind 
of the reader may be as far from the truth as 
the photograph trom a likeness. Undoubt 
edly the play was produced as the reporter 
says, the very persons took part whom he 
mentions by name, and the audience filled the 
house as he truthfully asserts. Here are half 
a dozen photo—that is to say, reports of the 
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same event in as many newspapers. The 
facts are certainly the same, but the reader 
eathers from one that a lovelier and more 
pathetic Ophelia was never seen, and from 
nother that a more ludicrous travesty of a 
beautiful character could not be imagined. 
This is perhaps a mere difference of opinion. 
But the third newspaper assures him that the 
enthusiasm was indescribable, and the fourth 
that the coldness of the audience was un- 
speakably arctic. Is this also a difference of 
pinion ? 
“The original newspaper was a paper of 
news, a record of incident. Its aim was to 
tate simply what had occurred, to hold the 
mirror up to nature, and to reflect events 
ithout distortion. But the newspaper of 
-day is not such a mirror, Its object, like 
iat of every other business enterprise, is to 
nake money for its proprietor, but to achieve 
that pleasant result by taking a side or by 
t taking a side, by supporting a policy, or 
party, or a sect, or a particular interest, or 
irpose, The temptation to adjust reports 
news or statements of fact so as to pro- 
ote the special object of the newspaper is 
ilmost irresistible. The sectarian organ does 
not allow the interests of the sect to suffer 
by any want of glow in its narrative of sec- 
tarian movements, meetings, and action of 
every kind. The free-trade organ finds the 
protection meeting last evening to have been 
spiritless to the last degree, and the thread- 
bare arguments were droned forth feebly and 
fell perfectly flat upon listless ears. But in 
the protection organ the same meeting was 
animated by phenomenal enthusiasm, and the 
resistless arguments and self-evident truths 
thundered forth by eloquent orators fell like 
mnighty trip-hammers upon the wretched and 
brittle assertions and so-called arguments of 
fantastic free-traders and pulverized them 
into their original nonsense. The bewildered 
reader concludes that there was a meeting, 
but he perceives that he knows nothing 
more. 
teporting of news is thus made to give a 
blond or a brunette complexion to the face 
of facts, according to the preference of the 
photographer. He heightens and depresses 
the light as he chooses, and the likeness 
emerges accordingly. A famous orator makes 
a speech in which he mentions the name of his 
rival. The Daily Truthteller, which reports 
the speech, prefers the rival, and straightway 
it appears in the record that the tempest of 
acclamation with which his name was _ re- 
ceived was the most significant thing in the 
speech. But Newspaper No. 2, which great- 
ly prefers the orator himself, apprises us that 
the faint cheers which greeted the rival’s 
name must have been painfully depressing to 
his friends. Each paper is using every re- 
source at its command, especially its record 
of news, to serve its own side and advance 
the interests of its friends, and the remark * I 
saw it in the newspaper” has ceased to be 
Vou. LXXV.—No. 447.—32 


proof even of the fact, much less of its signifi 
cance as shown by circumstances, 

This was illustrated recently by a letter 
from Canada describing the incidents of Mr. 
O'Brien's visit to one of the Canadian cities 
The story as told in some of the papers, whose 
ideal function is to hold the mirror up to na- 
ture, gave an Impression of a tumult of de 
lighted excitement and whirlwinds of popu 
lar joy such as might have surrounded Ma- 
saniello in Naples, or Lafayette when he was 
welcomed to America in 1824. Whatever 
the reader’s sympathies may have been, the 
narrative showed a movement of the popular 
heart which was of the utmost significance, 
and of which her Majesty’s government could 
not wisely fail to take notice. Colonies are 
generally more warmly loyal even than the 
mother country, and the “uprising” of the 
sentiment of a colony against the home gov- 
ernment was an unmistakable sign of the ne 
cessity of action, Doubt? But here it was 
recorded at length in the newspapers, and the 
newspaper is the impartial chronicle of the 
times, 

Yet a gentleman whose office in the city 
commanded the scene of the impressive dem- 
onstration, who had not been sent to “ write 
up” the incidents in order to promote some 
cause other than that of plain truth-telling, 
wrote an account of what he saw The 
“surging multitude” of the reporters was 
some two or three hundred persons of the 
kind that any unusual incident readily assem- 
bles in a street, a crowd far smaller than one 
which the observer had seen a few days before 
gathered in the same place to hear a street 
band. The cheer was the feeblest that ever 
tried to rend the welkin. Half a dozen en- 
thusiasts shook hands with Mr. O’Brien, and 
one large lady was effusive in demonstrations 
of personal regard. This was the reception 
The departure drew no crowd of adherents, 
but a group of unfriendly spectators groaned 
as Mr. O’Brien drove away. The central fact 
originally reported was the same: Mr. O’Brien 
came and went. But the fact was so decorated 
and distorted in a burst of rhetorical pyrotech 
nies that the truth was utterly consumed. The 
newspaper was not a newspaper, Doubtless 
the account was read with ardent sympathy by 
thousands, and the truthful narrative would 
have been very tame. But the newspaper did 
not give the news. It gave, not the truth, but 
what its readers wanted the truth to be. 

Even the scriptures ‘of the reporter there- 
fore must be read with incredulity and sus 
pense of mind until we ascertain what the 
news really is. And it is droll that in that 
case it is not the regularly organized machin 
ery of the newspaper that gives it to us, but 
some chance observer whom the love of truth 
compels to undertake to do the work of the 
newspaper. This is an abuse of which the 
reader may justly complain. Whatever the 
party or the sympatliy of the newspaper, and 
with whatever force it may editorially advo- 
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cate or oppose views and men, its readers are 
entitled to know to have a 
truthful of the facts. The paper may 
make what use of the facts it can, but unless 
i facts 1t merely Contuses the public 
mind Arguments from Immense en 

usiasm and universal approval are pointless 
not 


the news, that 1s, 
report 


IL deals W 
| drawn 
thusiasm 1s immense nor approval 

ind when a paper is proved to man 
» its facts, its arguinents are useless, 
Tne Catholic cathedral upon Fifth Avenue 
in New York is a | 
W itever 


irge and notable building, 
tinay be its strict architectural chat 
acter and excellence The Catholic Church 
build nes in this country are inef- 


fective Imitations of foreign editices, and have 


generally 
But a great 


cathedral always open and accessible freely 
to es 


a certain cheap and tawdry air. 


( rybody, a Sanctuary of silence and med 
Itution and re post , CXC pt when 


g-drawn aisle and fretted vault 


the note of pt iise,”’ 
the 
Nothing lpresses the American traveller in 
Italy more pleasantly and freshly than the 


churches 


is a building of highest public service. 


cool, still, Sparc ious, with the service 
murmuring at some side altar, and the pea 
sint or woman or child sitting quietly, or 
kneeling in devotion. It is a 
retreat from the hot 
activity of the street and city. 


ual suggestion of the 


and 
bustling 

It is a perpet- 
and exaltation 
It is the eternal witness 
of the omnipresence of divine grace and ord r, 


constant 
soothing and 
re pose 


of the religious life. 


a symbol of the ceaseless and all-comprehend- 
ing embrace in which they hold the world. 
The Protestant and especially the Puritan 
spirit was hostile to symbolism, and striking 
at the image and the picture, at the crucifix 
and Christmas, it stripped the chureh build- 
ing of ornament and the church service of 
splendor, Seeing ecclesiastical magnificence 
blended with what it held to be paganism 
felt that amid a 
ritualism the central truth of Christianity was 
obscured; that those who worship must wo 


and sensualism, it 


forveous 


ship not with glittering and resounding pomp, 
with shining vestment and obsequious genu- 
flection, but in spirit and in truth, Puritanisin 
was the natural reaction against the Medicean 
Vatican and the tendeney which, turning the 
into the cathedral, had felt the re- 
niissance to be a siren voice wooing Chiristen- 
dom backward to the faith that fell with Pan. 

The Puritan meeting-house, which in the 
more sequestered parts of New England still 
lingers in the bare, unhandsome building, and 
which in the last generation was a mortifica- 
tion to the flesh in every form, was the sym 
bol of the far extremity of that reaction, But 
the return movement began even while the 
Puritan ascendency was still supreme. Judge 
Sewell’s diary records his erief and horror at 
the prospect of the English service in Boston, 
and he groans in 1681 when the law prohib- 


basiliea 
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iting the observance of Christmas was repeal 
ed. But he remarks, with grim satisfactior 
four years after, * The Body of the People pri 
fane it, and God!” The reflux 
wave has now generally overspread the Pu 
tan commonwealth of New England. Thy 
church, of whatever denomination, is now apt 
to be the prettiest building in the village o1 
the town. The grounds around it are gree: 
and flowery and carefully kept 

memorial windows of 


blessed be 


There ure 
stained glass. Alas 
there are even chimes in the tower. It is ni 
longer possible to distinguish the sect by thie 
plainness of the edifice. The religious chil 
dren of John Wesley do not disdain a beaut 
ful house in which to sing Charles Wesley's 
beautiful hymns; and even the followers of 
George Fox, while still mindful of plain lan 
guage and of plain clothes, maintain the plain 
building with some alleviation of the angles 
but with no least concession to a ritual, 

The erection of a Protestant cathedral in 
New York would mark the complete reaction 
All that the genius of Michael Angelo did tor 
the Roman Church in St. Peter's, the best 
genius of this time would do in the proposed 
cathedral for the Christian faith which does 
not accept the Vatican tradition and decrees. 
According to the admirable and eloquent 
manifesto of Bishop Potter, it would not be 
the cathedral home of the 
Church universal as conceived by Protestant 
Christendom 


of a sect, but a 


Its open doors would welcou 
to its spacious fold for rest and thought and 
praise and prayer every man and woman and 
child whom the common faith of Christen- 


dom unites in one vast general assembly 
Necessarily its distinctive service must be, as 


becomes such a temple, stately, impressive, 
sonorous, ritualistic, and therefore Anglican. 

But it should not be and would not be in 
any offensive sense sectarian as among Chris 
tian denominations. Nor would it exclude 
any adherent of Rome, or any Jew or Gentile, 
who sought a sanctuary of religious reflection 
or spiritual elevation, Amid the roar of ma- 
terial activity it would bear witness to the 
supremacy and power of the unseen world. 
In the eager strife of interests that concern 
the body it would stand for the welfare of 
the soul. Perpetual monitor amid perishing 
humanity of the eternal life in man, it would 
awaken and refresh and inspire that life in 
the community. 

There are those, and they are many, to whom 
the pomp of St. Peter’s on its most resplendent 
day is as dust and ashes, and whose spiritual 
life it does not help but hinder. 
those also who sing with Emerson: 


There are 


*T like a monk, I like a cowl, 

I love a prophet of the soul, 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles, 

Yet not for all his faith can see, 

Would I that cowled churchman be.” 
But none the less Emerson gladly went to 
church on Sunday, and no man could have 
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owned more earn stly than he that the 
ithedral was a portal to the higher 
yousands and thousands of men 


rreat 


life of 


Ir is not surprising that English authors 
sionally complain that while their works 
m to be very popular in the United States, 
very small honorarium even 


ie@V rece ive a 


American publishers 
e authors would understand the 
the different 


eir works in this country k 


from the most honot ible 
reason if 
issues of 


iev could see many 


“ach issue is a 
‘tally uncertain venture, and it is impossible 


for the publishers who are generously and 
sonorably disposed toward the foreign au 
vs to do more than remit a sum which is 


regret. It 

more than a vear since the members of th 
ard 

uthors and publishers upon the subj 

in international copyright. Nothing 


sooth an acknowledgment and a 


ymmittees of Congress hie the pleas of 
ct of 
was 


lone at the late session, but the question lias 
t slept. There has been a great deal of re 
flection and quiet discussion. The bill Known 


is the Hawley bill is also Known as the au 
iors’ bill, and the Chace bill i 
is the publishers’, or, more st 
fucturers’ bill. 

Senator Hawley introduced a bill 
briefly and simply provided for granting to 


the foreign author in this country the 


is also known 


ictly, the manu- 


which 


Copy 
right which was granted to the American au 
thorin the foreign country. This bill declared 
a principle, and le ft all details to be settled by 
legislation. Senator Chace’s bill granted copy- 
right upon certain conditions of the manufae 
ture of the books in this country and the ex 
clusion of all foreign-made copies. Both bills, 
however, secured copyright to the foreign au 
This was an important point. The 
authors largely represented in the Copyright 
Club were naturally disposed to assert their 
right to their own intellectual productions, 
gut the Constitution of the United States 
briefly declares copyright to be a grant made 
to authors and inventors for a limited time 
and for a public purpose. The abstract right 


thor. 


of property in literary productions, and the 
consequent absolute and continued control 

: of them, however sound in principle, is not 

i acknowledged by the laws or by the public 

" opinion either of Great Sritain or of the 
United States, and in the present condition 

of the public mind would certainly not be ad- 

Z mitted. This was frankly conceded by Pro 

r fessor Huxley in the inquiry of the English 

52 Copyright Commission a few years since. 

‘ It follows inevitably from the conceded situ- 
ation that there are but two courses open to 
authors: one is to institute a general agitation 
to enlighten and stimulate public opinion to 
the point of recognizing the right of the au 
thor’s property in his book as in his house or 
his land, and to postpone legislation until that 

sei conversion shall be accomplished ; the other 

ha is to waive the assertion of this right, and to 


secure at once such recognition of copyright 





as is practicable in a way which 
necessarily obstruct further and 
nition. 


eign 


would 
fuller reeog 
ight for the for 


granted upon cert 





If, for instance, copy) 
author should be 
conditions of publication which 
questionably abridge his complete choice of 
such conditions, would it 
in thr 


toward a desirable 


not be worth while 


to acquies ec proposition iS i first step 
result?) Must the author's 
uncompromising cry be * 
thing 


On the other hand, if the author, to 


Evervthi yr or no 


S re 
so much that he desire s, sha , el 6 i 
things whic he deems is just rights. the 
manufacturer, in view of the concession, should 
also concede certain points which m ht be 


needlessly objectionable The 


present situation seems to be that we a 


re an 
proaching this willingness. The actual Amer 
ican persons in interest are the author, the 
manufacturer, and the reader A very im 
portant person also is the legislator; but his 
action will be largely determined by the 


of the others All these 
are naturally interested in the development 
of American literature, and 
quently averse to promoting foreign literature 
in the at the 


the stereotype .: 


agreement 


persous 


they are conse 
country 


( XxX} nse ot our 
The printer, 


the 
branch of the book manufacture, is as 


interested as the 


own 
pressman, 
every 
much author in the prospet 
ity ofa genuine Americanism which is ore tly 
the produet literature To this 
end he must be assumed to be patriotic lly 
willing to concede to the American author an 
equal opportunity with the English author by 
ag him a fair and 
practicable scheme of international copyright 


of a native 


reeing to recommend with 
If, however, the author should insist that his 
abstract right shall be in every detail acknow 
ledged and enforced by law, and the manufac 
turer should insist,on his part, that every par 
ticular which he holds to be 
him shall 

which is aA disgrace and a 
the country, must continue. The American is 
a lover of liberty, and therefore of justice and 
not justice and fair-] LV 


fair-play. 

to maintain of thi wh en- 

ables us to enjoy the benefit of the la 

others without paying them for it. That is 
ly something which is not Ameri in, 

and the promise of the situation lies in the dis 


advantageous to 


re secured, the present situation, 


injury to 


serious 


» 4 ; 
rut If Is 


a condition 


especial 


position to a common understanding 
Hawley has stated his willin 
the question of details of manufacture, if for 
no other than that his 
even considered without the disenuss 


senator 
eness to entertain 
reason Dill ¢ 
ion of that 


favoring the 


innot be 


The manufacturers by 
gene ral scheme of Senator Chace’s bill cease 


question. 


to regard the prop sition of international copy 


right as essentially hostile to their interests. 
What remains, then, but 
harmonize details 


eXist / 


a frank council to 
upon which differences may 


The situation is.in fact, a waiver, | 





ith 
and 
lation for inte! 





a common purpose of good understanding 
that is the most favorable sit 
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national copyright that has been ever known 
in this country. 

Henry Clay, Edward Everett, and other dis- 
tinguished American statesmen have been 
deeply interested in the question, but the con- 
flict of interest was too powerful to permit ac- 
tion A sagacious Secretary of State listened 
attentively to the urgent representations of a 
friend of the project, and then said to him, ur- 
bane 7. “There seems to be some difference 
of opinion, but if you would bring the parties 

an agreement, the way to detinite action 
The friend 
if the project thanked him warmly, and hast- 
ened to secure the agreement. But it was 
supposed that he did not immediately suc- 
ceed His labors, however, were not lost, and 
it is by no means impossible that the agree- 
ment may soon be reported, The fact that it 
is impossible for the American publisher to 
pay to the English author the former large 
honorarium is regarded with as much distavor 
by the American author as by his English bro 
ther It is a common misfortune. But the 
discredit is all our own, With good temper 
and a sincere desire to take a first sure step 
forward, the prospect is certainly most en- 
couraging, 


seem to be quite clear.” 


WHEN Goldsmith sang, 


ind lords may flourish or may fade; 
{ breath can make them as a breath has made,” 


he moralized upon the transitory nature of 
human grandeur. <A recent incident in New 
York pointed the same moral. Mr. O’Brien 
came to the city as the hero who had arraign- 
ed the Governor-General of Canada before 
Canadian public opinion. He was invited to 
be the guest of honor at a huge open-air popu- 
lar demonstration in the city to show the uni- 
versal approval of American public opinion of 
“the cause of Ireland,” which he was held to 
represent There was a vast assemblage which 


gathered, full of enthusiasm for him and eager 


y 
t« 


» salute him. There were music and banners 
and torches, and heaving excitement and an- 
ticipation. Everything was ready for Mr, 
O’Brien, but Mr. O’Brien did not appear. It 
was whispered that he would not appear, that 
there were reasons which made it unwise and 
impossible for him, with due regard to the 
purpose of his voyage to America, to appear 
at the meeting. Jn a moment the feeling of 
the great multitude was reversed. Groans, 
shouts, curses of the renegade, the coward, 
the false Irishman, rent the air. The ora- 
tors denounced him and his counsellors, and 
the immense demonstration to honor Mr, 
O’Brien was instantly transformed into a 
demonstration of contempt and animosity for 
Mr. O’Brien. A breath unmakes them “as a 
breath has made.” 

It is the applause of such a crowd which 
many conspicuous men devote their lives and 
labors to win. It is their condemnation which 
many and often good men fear. The evening 


and the meeting were an impressive lesson 
in the nature of popularity. Mr. O’Brien was 
perfectly consistent and correct in his conduct 
He is a devoted friend of home rule for Ire 

land. It may or it may not be a desirabl 
object. None the less it is his object. He 
came to this country to promote it, and not to 
promote other objects which may be equally 
good. Now the chief allegation against Irish 
home rule is that it is a cause of false pre 
tences; that while professing to seek hom: 
rule, or what we in America call local govern 
ment, it really aims at state confiscation of the 
land and at dissolution of the British Empir 
by assassination and crime. The conduct ot 
the leaders of the cause is jealously watched 
and every act of theirs is misrepresented and 
belied by hostile papers and orators. Fideli 
ty to their cause requires the strictest circum 
spection and care not to identify themselves 
with movements that demand explanations 
which cannot satisfy. 

In New York the friends of the national 
ization of land proposed the O’Brien demon 
stration, and selected for their chairman a 
man who had presided at a recent meeting ad 
dressed by a dynamiter. To this Mr. O’Brien 
properly objected as necessarily injurious to 
his cause. But, beyond this, the demonstra 
tion proposed to defy the Vatican, while Mr 
O’Brien is a devout Catholic, and to declare 
that the cause of Ireland is not the home rule 
for which Mr, O’Brien contends, but the repeal 
of laws that make land private property, 
which is not Mr. O'Brien’s aim. Moreover, 
the object of the demonstration was to propa 
cate this doctrine, and to use Mr. O’Brien as 
a stalking-horse for that purpose. He could 
not honorably come, and he staid away. 

The vehement denunciation of him was 
ludicrously unreasonable. It signified that 
if he judged for himself what his cause was, 
he was a poltroon, and if he did not agree 
that it was what it was not, he was a renegade 
The moral improvement of such an incident 
seems to be that the applause of such an as 
sembly is not a prize worth working very 
hard to obtain, and that its disapproval is not 
a doom which need disturb a sensible man 
The sympathy and approval and support of 
honest and intelligent people must be the 
strongest encouragement to a public man. 
But the angry roar of a crowd because he 
does not echo its opinions or flatter its preju 
dices will not sliake the clear conviction of a 
man of steadfast mind. It is, of course, per 
fectly easy to bea Vicar of Bray. Buta Vicar 
of Bray is a langhing-stock, and the name of 
his cure classifies him unmistakably. 

Carlyle and other caustic social philoso- 
phers decry government by tale or count in- 
stead of weight. Why should the rule of a 
hundred fools, they ask, be thought better 
than that of one wise man? The answer is 
that it is not thought to be better. Nobody 
supposes that a crowd is wiser than the wisest 
man in it. But as there has never been any 
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practicable method of ascertaining the wisest 
man in a multitude, the best plan which ex- 
perience has provided is government by the 
average wisdom. To leave the decision to 
the individual, results not in the selection of 
the wisest and best, but of the strongest. 
Marat or Robespierre may flatter and delude 
the multitude. But the multitude does not 
prefer deception, and denounces its deceiver 
when he is exposed. The rule of the ma- 
jority, however, although practically the best 
rule, has its perils, and among them is the 
tendency to destroy its excellence by flattery 
and servility. This is the crime of the dema- 
gogue. The pander to popular passion and 
prejudice is the deadly enemy of liberty and 
the commonwealth. The demagogue is not 
only contemptible, he is dangerous; and he is 
langerous because he tampers with the main- 
spring of social order in a free country. 

An American demagogue’s servility to the 
majority is as hase as the crawling sycophancy 
of a Siamese courtier. Mr. O'Brien's refusal 
to receive under false pretences the applause 
of a great crowd was a lesson to be heeded, 
even if it were not a lesson greatly needed. 
It is not the man who despises servility and 
who defies a mob who distrusts the people. 
When the hostile crowd tried to storm Wen 
dell Phillips into silence he pointed to the 
reporters, and said, * Here I speak to millions.” 
He scorned the tyrannical mob trying to gag 
him, but he reposed with perfect confidence 
upon the people. Even when the people them- 
selves disapproved, he said, with the soldier to 
General Thomas at Lookout Mountain, “* Give 
them time, General—give them time.” 

That is the true democratic spirit. Confi 
dence in democracy means faith in the sound 
brain and the good heart of the people, which 
in the long-run respond to reason and right 
feeling. 

Wuen the British army marched out of 
New York in 1783 the New-Yorkers who 
watched their departure, and who saw the 
sritish flag lowered from a supremacy which 
in New York it would never hold again, 
hardly thought that in a little more than a 
century from that time the Jubilee of the 
granddaughter of George the Third would be 
celebrated in the city by her subjects whose 
present homes are here, and celebrated with 
the warm sympathy of Americans. But that 
event will have occurred before these words 
are printed. 

The occasion will recall the American cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July in London, in 
which eminent Englishmen have often taken 
part; and in both celebrations there is one 
common thought. For whether America or 
England has more securely advanced the 
limits of liberty, there is no doubt that liberty, 
as understood both in America and England, 
is an English tradition, It is not only Amer- 
ican independence which the Fourth of July 
commemorates, nor only the advance of lib- 
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erty, but the development of Engtish liberty 
liberty, that is to say, under forms peculiar 


to the English race. The great muniments 
of freedom here as there are the same. Free- 
dom of speech and of the press, represent- 
ative government, trial by jury, the habeas 
corpus—they are the family jewels, the heir- 
looms; they go with the family name and 
language and tradition, 

It was the fact that the men of a hundred 
years ago were so largely of English blood 
that independent America began as a greater 
sritain upon a larger scene. The original 
American impulse was English. “God sifted 
three kingdoms” for the seed with which the 
new continent was planted. It is politically 
fashionable to sneer at England, but probably 
few intelligent Americans wish that the colo- 
nial planting had been French or German or 
Spanish rather than British. The story of 
our relation with England since the Revolu- 
tion, however, is not very friendly. The war 
of 1812, the border troubles, and the civil 
war did not illustrate fraternal feeling, and 
at the very moment of the Jubilee regard for 
the Irish voter in America produces a pro 
digious disapproval of the English position 
upon the Irish question. 

There has been always a strong traditional 
anti-Eneglish feeling in the United States, de 
rived from the Revolution, and fostered by 
British policy. John Quincey Adams cherish 
ed it,and it constantly betrays itself in his 
writings. The feeling has never been uni 
versal, but still general enough to make sneers 
at England and truculent defiance of Britain 
popular and effective political tricks. “ Brit 
ish gold” has been always a convenient cry 
The antislavery movement was denounced 
as a British agitation. The revenue- reform 
movement was stigmatized as subsidized by 
British gold. Reform in the civil service has 
been ridiculed as an English scheme, although 
the truth is that the “spoils system” is the 
last lingering relic of monarchical privilege 
in the country, and the reformed system in 
England was aimed at aristocratic control of 
patronage. Another illustration of the gen- 
eral consciousness of an anti-English feeling 
in the country is the angry partisan assault 
upon political independence as an imitation 
of British indifference, as if to identify a tend- 
ency or a party or a person with England 
would discredit it fatally. 

Sut this procedure, however amusing it 
may be,is not very harmful. To say that a 
man whose arguments you cannot answer, and 
whose character you cannot successfully assail, 
is a supercilious snob and a flunky of the 
British aristocracy proves that you have lost 
your temper, but it proves nothing else. Plain- 
lv it does not prove that his views are unsound 
and his objects unpatriotic, and to allege that 
respectable Americans are bought with British 
gold is merely comical. A certain American 
jealousy and dislike of England are not to be 
denied, but there is something else also not to 
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mean while some phases of the wide-spread 
passion for literature in civil life whieh our 
correspondent touches are such as no one can 
ignore. We think it is particularly true that, 
in America at least, rich people read very lit- 
tle, and they have still less to do with making 
Their social pleasures, 
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literary reputations. 
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them no time, as our correspondent says, for 
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are people of fashion. They read 
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what has vogue with persons known to them 
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and statues and bric-a-brae; and some of them 
collect libraries, or de 
copies of books. But literature has nothing 
to hope or fear from them; they can do no 

thing toward making or marring the fortune 
of a new book. 

We are inclined to think, however, that law 
yers are fonder of imaginative literature than 
our correspondent seems to believe. We have 
been surprised to find how often jurists, even 
eminent jurists, are great novel-readers; they 
read novels for relaxation, and perhaps be- 
cause they find a complete relief from the re 
alities of life in the gross improbability of most 
of them, Jut the critics of the press are, as 
our correspondent justly affirms, not among 
the most sympathetic readers. In a certain 
way they may be said not to be readers at all. 
They are book-tasters; and as the tea-tastet 
becomes indifferent to the cup that cheers in 
proportion to the growing skill of his palate 
in distinguishing flavors, the book-taster is 
finally no lover of literature, though he may 
have begun with a real passion for it. Yet 
he has a vast influence in hastening or retard 
ing the suecess of a book, at least temporarily, 
especially he of the daily press,as any librarian 
will testify. Probably he cannot ultimately 
decide its fate; in some cases he quite fails to 
affect it; and still his influence is vast. Most 
people do not know what to read; they are 
glad to be told, and he tells them promptly. 
His opinion is not to be undervalued because 
it would be so easy to overrate it; and he is 
undeniably a power. 

He is so great a power that it might be 
well not to supersede him, perhaps, but to 
supplement him. This could be done by giv- 
ing voice in print to the real lovers of litera- 
ture, to those parsons, teachers, clerks, through- 
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new books upon the city press with the chance 
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press, for the reason that the chance of their 
books receiving intelligent notice would be 
But if the country editor who had 
no time or taste for the work had the habit 
of turning over any new publications he re- 
ceived to those persons known in every com- 
munity for their love of reading, the field of 
criticism could be made commensurate with 
the map of the United States. 
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The immediate result would not be ideal, 
and the ultimate result might not be ideal; 
but the present system of criticism is not ideal 
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for the government of the little body of His 
immediate followers. Christ, he ‘$. WaS a 
supremely good soul, but He was at 
intellect: and Tolstof, in atte mpting to reha 

bilitate Him as a practical reformer, is a still 
lower intellect. The would be dull 
and ugly if they could have their way, and for 
himself he would prefer another planet, with 
our present diversity of aims and _ interests, 
even our present diversity of miseries and 
crimes. We wish merely to state Mr. Sav 

age’s position, of which Mr. Lowell might long 
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in it, is not only the world that God made, 
but the world that God and that 
struggle, toil, sin, suffering, and death are to 
continue 


heaven 


meant; 


forever the school of the rac e, whose 
is to be a perfect union of perfectly 
developed individualities. His position is en 
tirely respectable for its honesty and courage, 
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Tolstoi declares that he found its splendor 
| prosperity dull and ugly, and so devoid of 
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then. tivat life intolerable to him, and 
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reminded rence rs, in treating of 
Russian conditions of life here 
so different from those of 
life there in that despotism as to be almost 
We 
have human nature and its temptations, and 
its passions and follies, as well as the Rus- 
but our civilization knows no such ex- 
tremes as theirs; it has not their misdeeds, 
and need not have their remorse and despair. 
One should keep these facts in mind when 
reading Tolstoi’s books, which fascinate by 
their right-mindedness and searching truth, 
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and should use a reasoned conscience in re- 
gard to the ways and means of ameliorating 
lite. Weare still far from justice in our social 
conditions, but we are infinitely nearer it than 
Russia, and we have but to recognize that 
equality and fraternity in everything are the 
sole hope of the race in order to approach 
justice more and more. 

~ One of the few points in which we resemble 
the Russians is in a multiplicity of religious 
and we commend to the reader wish- 
ing to know something of the spiritual state 
of the community to which Tolstoi’s primi- 
tive Christianity addresses itself Mr. Albert F. 
Heard’s volume on The Russian Church and 
Russian Dissent. The chapters on the Erratic 
Sects are especially interesting, and a people 
who have produced Mormonism, Shakerism, 
and Materialization will recognize a kindred 
aspiration and chaos in the vagaries of those 
far-off fanatics. What seems strangest is that 
in the presence of an inflexible political des- 
potism, which is also the framework of the 
Orthodox church, there should be so much re- 
ligious liberty in Russia, Possibly the Rus- 
rulers have found that human nature 
cannot be repressed at every point,and that 
its safest vent is in the direction of the other 
world. In any case, one cannot help feeling 
that not only the religion which Christ taught, 
but His political economy, which Mr, Savage 
thinks so ignorant and mistaken, might be 
tried in Russia with some hope of better 
things than now exist there. An argument 
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which Tolstoi makes in favor of trying them 
somewhere is that they have never been tried 
anywhere, But, as we pointed out in speak 
ing of My Religion, this seems an error, They 
have been tried by the Quakers and the Mo 
ravians, in whom they produced a high type 
of rather colorless and unpicturesque good 
If these sects are now evanescent, the 
world is undoubtedly better for their past exist 
ence, and Mr. Savage, who likes diversity 
would no doubt gladly keep them in his real- 
ideal world, at least in quality of contrasts 
Tolsto?’s word is evidently not the last word 
on this vital matter, 

Even he does not accept the gospel in toto 
as it is interpreted to us, for he doubts the 
immortality of the soul, while his bold critic 
strenuously affirms it. Perhaps here lies the 
evreat difference: we can endure much that is 
wrong and hideous here if we believe that it 
is merely temporary and disciplinary, and that 
it will be all right and beautiful hereafter. 


ness 


IV 

An interesting confirmation of the theory 
that the direction of thought and its ex 
pression in literature is contemporaneous in 
places so widely separated as to be beyond 
another’s influence offers itself in Mr 
Frank Wilkeson’'s Recollections of a Private. 
Mr. Wilkeson was an enlisted soldier of the 
Army of the Potomac, and although he won 
promotion long before the close of Grant's 
great campaign, he preferred to fight through 
it in the ranks. His story of the war, there 
fore, is the enlisted man’s story, and it agrees 
with Tolstoi’s War and Peace and Scenes of the 
Siege of Sevastopol in recognizing a battle, 
when once begun, as the work of the men 
fighting it, and not as the effect of general- 
ship. The private soldiers, acting from indi 
vidual intelligence and collective impulse, 
win the battle or lose it; the generals seldom 
realize their “ plans” or carry them out after 
the first encounter. This was especially the 
case with our troops, in whom the grade of 
intelligence was so high, and who, Mr. Wil 
keson seems to think, were seldom ably gener 
aled. He makes it a reproach to the generals 
of our side that so few of them, in comparison 
with the Confederate generals, were killed ; 
but this criticism is hardly just; the gener- 
als might retort that Mr. Wilkeson was not 
killed either. But the metal of the men on 
both sides, he says, was the same, except that 
on ours it was shamefully debased by the 
large alloy of bounty-jumpers, coffee-boilers, 
and bummers, Some passages of his book 
are not pleasant reading for those who be- 
lieve that all the union soldiers were as good 
as their cause, or all the rebels as bad as 
theirs; but it will not offend patriots who 
mix common-sense with their love of country. 
He teaches that it was the common Ameri- 
cans—the American people—who fought the 
war through on both sides, and that the honor 
belongs to them. His book is well written— 


one 
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very simply, very vividly, very graphically, 
nd very, very frankly. In these times, when 
en ralship is remembering and recording so 
much of the war, it is interesting, at least, to 
id the private soldier neither forgetful nor 
ible to speak, In the traits above men- 
ned this is one of the best books about the 
war which we have read; it would not per 
ips be well to the very best, 
uugh we do not know exactly why. The 
train which runs through it is that which we 
hear from the beginning to the end of Tolstoi’s 
Wurand Peace. “He knew that it was neither 
the plans of the commander, nor the placing 
of the troops, nor the number of guns, nor the 
of the slain, which decided the vie 
tory, but that imponderable force called the 
Spirit of the Army.” 


say it was 


nount 


Vv 
In other words, that democraey which is 
the inspiration of our political frame asserts 
itself in Mr. Wilkeson’s pages as the 
which informed and guided the military life 
of the nation throughout the war. It is not 
for a civilian to decide whether Mr. Wilkeson 
wrong in his doubt of 


force 


is right or general 
ship; there must be a great deal to say on the 
other side, and we merely note the temper of 
his book in its coincidence with that of the 
tussian soldier's, and as a sign of the times 
The half-gods are going: will the gods arrive ? 
Or is it the men who are to take their places, 
the plain, simple, common people, whom Lin 
coln thought their Creator must have loved 
because he made so many of them? At any 
rate hero-worship, in which this generation 
was dry-nursed, if not suckled, is a creed pret- 
ty well outworn. Ifit wasa purely pagan su 
perstition, we have not much to dread from it 
auny more; we may approach it with senti- 
ment, with a tenderness in which a measure 
of respect may safely mingle. It was not alto 
gether a bad thing; it served its time. The 
great apostle of it, who became himself a sort 
of hero in his devotion to it, has been shown 
to be so wholly human by the records which 
have survived him that the heart must 
hard indeed which does not now long to take 
Thomas Carlyle back to it, which does not 
welcome every word and fact casting a kind- 
lier gleam upon his memory. It is droll, per- 
haps, for greatness to come to this effect; but 
no doubt greatness would often be found to 
end so if we knew it well. Because we have 
een SO uNsparingly acquainted with the great- 
ness that was Carlyle, we have passed from the 
stupid and cruel stage in which we meaner 
men exulted to find him full of like frailties 
and errors with ourselves, and have come to 
that better mind about him in which we see 
that his defects were those common to the 
race, and that he had in high degree the un- 
common will to live and to speak truly. He 
was not the prophet that many thought him; 
he was a Scotch peasant in blood and breed- 
ing who achieved the highest literary distinc- 


tion without ceasing to be a Scotch peasant. 
For our own part we think this was as well 
for him as to start a Scotch peasant and end 
a Scotch lord; but that is a matter of taste 
upon which we do not insist. The inalien- 
able peasant in him was ancestral, and what 
he did and wished to do was personal. The 
two were divinely mixed up in him; they 
formed his character, and together made 
Thomas Carlyle what he was; and we find 
that we cannot eliminate the peasant and bow 
down to the poet; but, again, for our own 
part, we have no desire to do this. We were 
glad of Professor Norton's labor in the publi- 
cation of his Letters, not so much because they 
controverted Mr. Froude’s defective biog! iphy 
as because they supplemented it; and we are 
glad now of the same conscientious editor's 
Goethe and Carlyle, 
because Carlyle’s share in it makes us know 
him still better without making us know him 
differently. What Mr. Froude revealed (or 
exposed, if the reader finds that word nore 
descriptive) remains Carlyle, but it no longer 
remains the whole of Carlyle. In this 
respondence we find him tuking an attitude 
manfully modest and self-respectfully reverent 
toward a man whom he regarded as truly 
creat, and keeping it throughout an exchange 
of letters which must have had its disillusions 
and discouragements. The great Goethe as 
he shows himself here might oftener be call- 
ed the good Goethe in the worst of 
that epithet, so wanderingly, putteringly be- 
nevolent some of his letters. But only 
once, so far as we noted, does Carlyle suffer 
himself a ery of impatience and sardonie 
humor. This is when he has got Goethe's 
reply to a request 
be used in his behalf as candidate 


Moral 


Corresponde nee between 


sense 


are 


for some expression to 
for the 
Philosophy in the 
* The old Sage,” 


Professorship of 
University of St. Andrews. 
Carlyle writes to his brother John, then in 
Germany, “fills a whole sheet with his 
of which not quite one leaf belongs 
to me, the rest being, as it were, Erk/drungshe- 


leus 
&eé runge -s 
trachtungen To a certainty you must come 
round by Weimar and see this World’s-won- 
der, and tell us on your sincerity what manner 
of man he is, for daily he grows more inex- 
plicable to me. One letter is written like an 
oracle, the next shall be too redolent of twad- 

Is he greater than man, or in his old 
days growing less than many men ?” 

Carlyle had of course answered himself this 
question in asking it : Goethe’s letters are those 
of an old man. There is abundant kindness 
and good-will in them, and a sort of reflected 
glow from the writer’s past; but there is little 
edification, and the reader must largely bring 
his own interest tothem. They are much oc- 
cupied with cataloguing the contents of boxes 
and parcels which he sends the “ wedded pair” 
in Scotland, and with mild and friendly com- 
ment on the Englanders who keep turning up 
in Weimar; they are not, of course, without 
literary importance, and they are full of pater- 
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POLITICAL 
Y yes Uaiisd Sucuntinesene uaeet 
( : ) : Florida, May 19; 
Ne Hampshire, 


ed. Samuel Pasco, from 
Will il K. ( 
June 14 


James 


handier, from W 


W Hyatt, of Connectient, was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the United States, May 
11. to succeed Conrad N. Jordan, resigned, 
of the I 
$2,888,998 during the mouth of May. 


The publ e debt nited States was 


decreased 


Phe 
4,8 
it 


Ire 
lowing the rejection of its financial pol- 
by tl 


uch (Goblet) Ministry resigned May 
A new cab- 
M. 
l 
of Posts and Telegraphs; M. Falliéres, Minis- 
ter of the Interior; M. Flourens, Minister of 
Foreig Attairs, M Spuller, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, M. Mazeau, Minister of Jus- 
tice; General Ferron, Minister of War; M. 
Minister of Marine; M. Dautresme, 
er of Public Works: M. Barbe, Minister 
Agriculture. 
Urgency on the French Army Bill was voted 
June 11, by 359 


y ie Chamber of Deputies, 
May 


Rouvier, Premier and Minister of Finance ai 


inet was announced 30, as follows: 


n 


Barbey, 
Minist 
ot 


in the Chamber of Deputies 
to 206. 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s amendment 
to the Coercion Bill, exempting from secret 
to 
movements, including 


all 
or 


inquiry proceedings relating publie 


meetings agrarian 


combinations to obtain reductions of rents, 
was rejected by the House of Commons, May 
17, by a vote of 242 to 180. Thereafter the 
first clause of the bill was adopted by a vote 
ot 171 to 79 

The convention between England and Tur- 
key provides that the British shall evacuate 
If after that time 
internal troubles arise in Egypt, British and 
shall the country 
jointly or separately, as the two governments 
; ag No other power shall be allowed 
to intervene in Egyptian affairs. 

The Sultan of Turkey has ceded the island 
of Cyprus to England. 

A ukase has been issned forbidding foreign- 
ers to acquire estates on the western frontier 


Egypt three years hence. 


Turkish troops reoecupy 


may ree. 


much hope deferred must it have seemed the 
fruition, insipid and vacuous as it is to the 
reader! How hard those two keen wits must 
have striven to keep up the zeal of their erati 
tude tothe end! The situation is one that ni 
one would have thought of inventing, vet how 
interesting, how moving, how humorously sue 
gestive, how natural and probable, it is when 
life has onee framed it for Professor Noi 
ton, who arranges our point of view, has used 
unfailing skill and taste in his task. 
word of his every 

quotes trom others, is luminous, 


us! 


Every 


own, and word that he 


uf Current Events. 


of Russia, whieh is aimed chiefly against the 


Germans. There are many German factories, 
workshops, warehouses, and farms there, and 
most of those who live them 
of the German Army Reserve. 
The Dutch Parliament, June 14, passed a 


bill providing for a temporary extension ot 


by are members 


the franchise pending a complete revision ot 
the Constitution. The bill raises the number 
130,000 to 300,000, and gives 
ht to vote to lodgers and others who 
All 
proposals looking to a further extension of 
the franchise were rejected. 


of electors from 
the rig 
pay a personal or land tax of ten florins. 


DISASTERS 

May 25. 
ed. Estimated loss of lives over one hundred, 
May 23. Explosion in Udston ¢ olllery, hear 
Glasgow, Scotland. killed. 


Lawrence 


The Opera Comique, Paris, burn- 


Seventy-tive 

Loss of the steamer Sir John 
typhoon off the Indian coast. 
and fifty passengers drowned, 


nen 
ina 
Seven hundred 
Right persons 
killed ina collision between trains on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, near the Horseshoe Bend. 
June 


5.—Panie during a cireus performance 


at Neschen, Germany. A number of persons 
burned, some trampled to death, and three 
hundred injured. 

June 8.—Vifty miners killed by a fire-damp 
explosion in a coal-pit at Gelsenkirchen, in 
Westphalia. 
10.—News of earthquakes in Turkes- 
Town of Vernome almost entirely de- 
stroyed, and over one hundred persons killed. 

June 17.—Lake steamer Champlain burned, 
at the mouth of Grand Traverse Bay. 
two lives lost. 


June 
tan. 


Tweuty- 


OBITUARY. 

May 14.—In Washington, D.C., Chief Justice 
William B. Woods, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, aged sixty-three years. 

May 18.—In Warrenton, Virginia, ex-Gov- 
ernor William Smith, aged ninety years. 

May 19.——In New York, William H. Macy, 
President of the Seamen’s Savings-bank, aged 
eighty-two years. 
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Vay 29.—In Washington, D. C., Major Ben: 


erley Poore, journalist, aged sixty - seven 


is. 
June A, 
ler, 


In Malone, New 
ex - Vice- 
es, aged sixty-eight years. 
June 6.—In Wallingford, Delaware, Chief 
stice Ulysses Mercur, of the Supreme Court 
Pennsylvania, a 


York, Wi 
the 


liam A, 


President of United 


ged sixty-nine years.—In 
impton, Connecticut, ex-Governor Chauncey 


I’. Cleveland, aged eighty-eight years, 


r\? , 

€ ditar’s 
ANY people regard the keeping of a diary 
rhe y 
it is supposed 
Whether women 
not 
on, although there is on record the case 


M 


urged to take up this cross ; 


as a meritorious occupation oung 
henetit girls especially 


lo it is to some minds an open 
he Frenchman who tried to shoot himself 
en he heard that his wife was keeping a 
iT rhis may have 


sen from the fear that his wife was keeping 


intention of suicide 


peecadilloes rather than 
Or it may 
was put- 


red rd of his own 

erown thoughts and emotions. 
from the fear that 
i¢ down those little conjugal remarks which 


e been she 
husband always dislikes to have thrown 
Which a 
iote aceurately, it may be 


to him, and woman can usnally 


for years, it may 


forever, without the help of a diary. 


SO 


e can appreciate without approving the ter- 


at living on and on in 
For it 
snot simply that this little book of judgment 
and white, but that the 
maker of it is increasing her power of minute 


ror of the Frenchman 


e same house with a growing diary. 


s there in black 


observation and analytie expression. In dis- 
cussing the question whether a woman should 
keep a diary 1t is understood that it is not 
i mere memorandum of events and engage- 
ments, such as both men and women of busi- 
ess and affairs necessarily keep, but the daily 
record which down 
ind impressions, and criticises people and re- 
But this is a question that 
ipplies to men as well as to women. 


sets feelings, emotions, 


rds opinions. 


It has been assumed that the diary serves 
two good purposes: it is a disciplinary exer- 
cise for the keeper of it, and perhaps a moral 
and it has great historical value. As 
to the first, it may be helpful to order, method, 
discipline, and it may be an indulgence of 
spleen, whims, and unwholesome criticism and 
conceit. The habit of saying right out what 
vou think of everybody is not a good one, and 
the record of such opinions and impressions, 
while it is not so mischievous to the public as 
talking may be, is harmful to the recorder. 
And when we come to the historical value of 
the diary, we confess to a growing suspicion 
of it. It is such a deadly weapon when it 
comes to light after the passage of years. It 


guide ; 
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June 11 


Stevens, D.D 


In Philadelphia, William Bacen 
, LL.D., 
Episcopal Church, aged seventy-two years. 
At South Somerset, near Fall 
er, Massachusetts, Rev. R. D. Hitceheock, 
LL.D., President of 1 Pheological 
nary, New York, aged seventy years 
June ET. In W 
Rev. Mark 
President of 


Bishop of the Protestant 
June 16 liv- 
D.1)., 
hion Senil- 
lliamstown, Massachnsetts, 
Hopkins, M.D., D.D., LL.D., 


Williams ¢ ollege, aged eighty 


eXx- 


Mrawer, 


has an authority which the spoker 
had. 


cannot be cross-examined, 


words of 
It is ex and it 


Phe 


that being contemporaneous with the « 


its keeper neve parte, 
SUPPOSTLLON Is 
vents 
that it is an 
matter of 


spoken of, it must be true, and 


honest record, Now, as a 


doi lt 


fact, we 
honest as to 
than out of it; 
and 


if people are any more 


themselves or others in a diary 
and rumors, reported 
the 


are 


facts, 
heat 


about as 


HNpressions 
haste of the 
he 


Sane 


set down daily in and 
prejudicial hour 
right. 
events rarely 
old d 

personal equation, 


the 
] 


relied 


likely to 
the 
And in turning over an 
what to lor 
The diary is ereatly 
on by the writers of history, but the 


in the 


Iwo diaries of 


wrong as 
igree, 
know allow 


iry we neve! 


Drawer doubts if there is any such liar 
world, 


the keeper of it 
It is certain to be partisan, ¢ 


even when is honest. 
nd more liable to 
be misinformed than a newspaper, which ex- 
ercises some care in view of immediate 


licity. The iter 
diaries which record, on the test mony ot eve- 


pub- 
wi happens to know ot two 


witnesses, the circumstances of the last hours 
of Gartield, and they differ utterly in essential 
particulars, One of these may turn up fifty 
An 


diaries 


years from now, and be accepted as true. 


infinite amount of gossip goes into 
that 
the test of a moment’s contemporary publica- 
tion. But by-and-by it may all be 
smireh or brighten unjustly some one’s chat 
acter. Suppose a man in the Army of the Po- 
tomae had recorded daily all his OPILONS of 
men and ling it 

with more light and a juster knowledge of 
character and of measures, 
that he find it 


tions? things 


about men and women would not stand 


1sSé d to 


of events. Readi over now, 
is 1t not probable 
would 
he Ww 
seem to day ; 


a tissue of misconcep- 
actually what they 
they are colored both by m18a p- 


are 


If a man writes a 
letter or makes report of an occurrence for 
to 
criticism, there is some restraint on him. 


prehensions and by moods, 


universal 
In 
his private letter, or diary especially, he is apt 
to set down what comes into his head at the 
moment, often without much effort 
cation. 

The Drawer has been led to this disquisi- 
tion into the fundamental nature of this pri- 


immediate publication, subject 


at verifi- 
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vate record by the question put to it, whether 
it is a good plan for a woman to keep a diary. 
the diary 
sort of fetich, the authority of which ought to 
fearful to think 
probably being lied away 
scratches fi 
positories, which may some day come to light 

The 
of man which 


spe aking generally, has become a 


be overthrown. It is how 


our characters are 


by innumerable pen secret re- 


as unimpeachable witnesses. reader 


kuows that he is not the sort 


the diarist jotted him down to be in a single 


interview. The diary may be a good thing 


for self-education, if the keeper could insure 


its destruction. The mental habit of diariz 
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mach and bandaged head; 
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matter I can’t 
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The de 
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Whither plaster and 
He couldn't tell 
“If I dont 
Fur I feel 
A sinkin’—a goneness, one 
And I feel a whirlin’ in my brain, 

A confused, iddy kind o° pain 

gs, a flutterin’ at my heart, 

Dissolution nigh in every part; 

In short, though I can’t tell how or why, 

I’ve fixed in my I’ve got to die 

‘He's ¢ shrieked the deacon’s wife 


“Run, Jim, fur the doctor 


eould say a 
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organ most i 
aose should 
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ing may have some value, even when it set 
undue importance upon trifles. The Drawer 
confesses that never having seen a woman's 
private diary (except those that have bee: 
published), it does not share the popular in 
pression as to their tenuity implied in thi 
question put to it. Taking it for granted that 
they are full of noble thonghts and beautify 
imaginings, the Drawer doubts whether thi 
time spent on them could not be better em 
ployed in acquiring knowledge or taking exer 
For the diary forgotten and left to the 
next generation may be as dangerous as dyn 


cise, 


alite, 


TREATMENT. 


The doctor came, and with ready art 
Investigated every part 

Of the suffering deacon: tapped his chest, 

Felt of his pulse, made every test 

That then was known to medical skill 

To find out of what the deacon was ill 

Then taking a chair, and casting an eye 
Toward the anxious wife who was standing by, 
He solemnly said: “It isn’t fever, 

My friend, of which you're goin’ to leave her; 
It ain’t yer lungs, it ain't yer liver, 

That’s bound this mortal link to siver; 

It ain’t yer throat, nor bowels, nor 
That ‘ll cause our loss and cause your gain 
It’s Hysterico Vaporous Hypo Meqrins.”’ 
Groaned the deacon: **O God, forgive my 
My lamp o’ bein’ is nearly out; 

To-day’s my last, without any doubt 


brain, 


slns 


Said the doctor aside to the deacon’s brother: 
“I’ve told you my plan—there ain’t no other 
You needn't inform his wife just why; 


“GOOD DEACON STOUT WAS ILL IN BED.” 
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HYSTERICO VAPOROL 


You ip with a kind o° lie 


y the easy sort; you might p'r’aps say 
We thought that taking the deacon 
And givin’ him change o’ scene and 


The waste in his system might rep 


It's the only plan, sir, that ‘ll sarve us, 

For the trouble is the deacon’'s narv 

The deacon’s horses were led to the door, 
A mattress was laid on the wagon floor 
Horses for years the deacon’'s delight 
None but himself could drive them right 
Then slowly and gently is carried out 

All that is vital of Deacon Stout 


There’s nothi ft but 
Then thunde rth the 
Ye think 
Before that happens : ing or tw 
i 


He is painfully, heavily breathing his last ; 
. Then forward | 


Springs at 4 SIN 
ctor and driver both aside 

And seizes the reins. Far out behind 
The deacon’s gown floats in the wind, 
With measured pace the good steeds stepped And 


He is lost to the present; the future and past ; 
. : 1¢,) Knocks d 
Loom up before his half-closed eyes 
If this hope fails, the deacon dies 
£ wildly streams his straggling hair 
They hardly moved, they half-way er pt, The wonderir 
While at the deacon’s door his wife He 


g passers shout and stare 


fiercely tries, with tightened rein, 
With tears prayed God for her husband's life, To check his steeds, but tries in v 

And watched and wailed, as women will. He spreads his feet, his back he bra 
Till the wagon sank behind the hil) But still in vain. He onward races 


l “ 


My word, the deacon he'll live through it.’ Through scattering herds and 
The doctor spoke, and quick as a flash , f ps at his own home 
The whip descends, and the 


} 
a 


‘We're out o° sight, now put *« m to it Past school- house, shop, the old church steeple, 
f 


horses dash 1] lI! bruised and back 
Down the hill with rattle and din and cl ll of life and hot with rage, 
Quoth the deacon, feebly, ‘‘ What’s the matter?” Unheeding dignity, health, or age, 
For rudely the good man is jostled about. Down from the wagon he nim 

His chin bobs down, and his heels fly out “Tl have the law o’ ye, ye hounds,’ 
Now the wagon strikes on a heavy stone, He cries; ‘“‘ye villains, to yer losses, 
And forward the suffering deacon is thrown, I'll teach ye how to drive my hosses 
Now up a hill it follows the track, I'll pay you, doctor, fur yer pains, 
And the deacon helplessly tumbles back Fur ali yer larnin’ and yer brains 
More rapidly still the horses fly : Ye've spent on me. I ain't so dead 
The trees and the fences go swimming by: But that I see revenge ahead 

The deacon’s night-cap sails through the air; Next time ye'd better know I'm dyin’ 
Along behind it the bed-spreads tear, Afore ye set yer schemes a-flyin’.”’ 
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“TLL HAVE THE LAW 


1d by astounded, 
nes resounded. 


n's wife sto 
he deacon’s t 
rr whispered in her ear 
ma’am, I didn’t fear 

death; still wasn’t sure 


i you 
the deacon’s 
That I'd « 


‘Twas j 


ffect a perfect cure 


t I'd struck a plan 
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THE WHIPPING-POST 
A DELAWAREAN to Ohio, 
elected to the Legislature there. A bill rel- 
to the Penitentiary before the 
House, he took oceasion to compare the penal 
system of his former State to that of his adopt- 


moved and was 


ative being 


ed one, giving preference to the order of things 


to which he had formerly been acenstomed. 
Among favor of the whip- 
ping- post, he said that the 
were seldom whipped a second time, the dis- 
grace of the punishment them to 


leave the State and begin life anew elsewhere. 


his arguments in 


same culprits 


causing 








o’ YE, YE HOUNDS.” 


*D make the deacon a well man. 

But even if I happened to strike it, 

I didn’t say the deacon'd like it. 

*Twas my opinion then, as now, 

If he come to there’d be a row. 

If *t’s thanks I want, next time he’ll die 
That’s all, and quick too Ma’‘am, good-by !” 


A. Ks 


At this point of the new member's speech a 
voice from the opposite side of the Chamber 
called ont, “Is that the reason why we have 


the geutleman from Delaware among us ?” 


PURE ANTIQUARIANISM. 

Ir looking for an illustration of antiqnarian 
spirit pure and simple, one could hardly find 
a better one than the following incident: 

A few years ago the writer was invited by 
Professor McN — 
collection of curiosities which the latter had 


—,as a special favor, to see a 
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gathered and stored away in a dingy rented 
street of New As 
ending a rickety stairway, he led me to his 
pository, threw back a window-shutter to let 


room in a back Orleans. 


e light in and the musty air out, and then 
aced in my hands a dilapidated quarto I 
refully placed my open palms under it, fear 
‘Ali!’ said he, ‘I 
how to bandle a treasure.” 

“What is this, professor?” Lasked, as the old 


¢ it would fall to pieces. 


ee you know 


a lan- 
ve of which I did not even know the char- 
‘what is the title of the book ? What 
Who wrote it?) In what 


is it written ?” 


tome lay opened before me, written in 
tapas! 
s it about? lan- 
ruse 
The professor hesitated as I asked these 
one after another, evinced 

the interest I manifesting, 
ind finally slowly answered, “ Well, Mr. 


ave tt. 


iestions, great 
pleasure at Was 


I don’t know; but it is a great comfort to 


AMERICAN tourists abroad, as we have seen 
several well-known instances, do not always 
with them 


for what they go to see. 


TTY intense feelings of reverence 
. Sometimes this is 
rather painful to sensitive souls, and sometimes 

is very amusing, three 
go I in a railway train 
through Italy, and we had just reached the 
the branch strikes off for 
I was looking out the window, 
the “A Napoli,” 
which was over the other side of the station, 
when a voice, with all the fine nasal resonance 
of the most vigorous of our Yankee brakemen, 
rang out through the train: 


+ ' 
tion! 


Two or summers 


was pong down 
line 
at 


Sigel 


point where 
Rome, 


izily contemplating 


“Na-a-ples June- 
Pahsengers for East Rome and Rome 
The peal of laugh- 
ter that followed showed me that I had many 
compatriots in the other carriages. 
body took the joke. 


Centre change ears here!” 
Every- 


ANECDOTES OF SAM HOUSTON. 

WHILE sitting socially with some friends in 
his room at Willard’s, General Sam Houston 
was intruded upon one night by a stalwart 
army officer, who bolted in unceremoniously, 
stalked across the room in full regimentals, 
and demanded of Houston an apology for in- 
sult. 

“You lqjygr under some mistake, sir; Iam 
not aware of ever having had the honor of 
meeting you, or of ever seeing you, before this 
moment,” said the General, in his quiet, court- 
ly manner. 

The intruder angrily rejoined; “ You brush- 
ed your elbow against mine to-day on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and never stopped to beg 
pardon. I felt grossly insulted, and told my 
friends that I demand 
though I did not expect to get it. Nothing is 
left me but to seek the satisfaction due to a 
gentleman.” 


should an apology, 


Houston now rose from his clair, stood with 


DRAWER. 485 
that imperial dignity which he could 


at will, and 


assume 
and said, in a tone cleat satirical, 


as he pointed the door to the visitor, * Com- 


mend me to the man who demands au apology 


when he don’t expect to get it ye 


[ £vrit ofticer amid roars of langliter. ] 


The vote of General Houston in the United 
States the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise rendered him temporarily unpop- 
ular in Texas. 


Senate on 


In the political campaign fol- 
lowing he drew large crowds as usual wherey 


he 


times Interrupted. 


er spoke on the hustings, but was some- 
On local 

(call him Thompson) 
the old veteran the lie direet in the mid- 


One OCCASION Aa 


politician, Colonel " 


pave 


dle ofa speer h. The General pause d, alleves 
were upon him, and every one was curious to 
see how the hero of San Jacinto would resent 
the wanton insult. He said, promptly and very 
deliberately: “ Colonel Thompson calls me a 
liar. [Profound silence.) 1 
fully say that in my life I 
told a but, fellow-citizens, I 
now tell the biggest lie I ever told in 
life 


truth- 
never 


cannot 
long have 
falsehood ; will 
all my 


( olonel Thompson wa qe ntleman i 


AN OLD STORY IN A NEW 

A YOUNG lady in an Episcopal Sunday-school 
one Sunday told her class the story of the good 
Samaritan. home and 
related it “Well, 
mamina, a sick man fell by the way-side, and a 
Catholie priest came along, looked at him, and 
paid no attention to him, and walked 
Then a Republican came along. He did 
ask him any questions, and went on. 


DRESS 


One small boy went 


to his mother, as follows; 


On. 
not 
Then a 
good American came along, stopped, asked him 
how he 
told the doctors not to charge him heavy.” 

CORNELIA DENVER. 


felt, and took him to a hospital, and 


AN ORIGINAL VERSION 
THERE lived near Alexandria, 
an old colored man and 


in Virginia, 
their 
acquaintances called Daddy and Mammy Wil- 
liams. He had had educational udvantages, 
and could read in a fashion peculiarly his own ; 
but his wife, although lacking as regards er- 
udition, possessed great force of character, 
which she often displayed in a manner that 
irritating to her husband. When 
became particularly fractious, Daddy 
would take the Bible, and open to that chap- 
ter in Revelation beginning, “ And there ap- 
peared a great wonder in heaven, a woman 
clothed with the sun, aud the moon under her 
feet,” 

With impressive solemnity he would read 


woman, whom 


was very 
she 


ete. 


as follows; “ Au’ dere peared a great wonder 


in heben, a woman!’ Slowly the 


book, he would gaze sternly at his now snb- 


closing 


dued wife, for the passage never failed to pro- 


duce the desired eflect. Ipa H. H. GaBir. 
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